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PREFACE 
The United Parish of Broughton, Glenholm and 


Kilbucho, has been one of much interest and import- - 
ance, in the early civil and ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland. 

In publishing these Annals of a Tweeddale Parish, the 
author, throughout has endeavoured to be careful in 
acknowledging his obligations. 

The ancient records of Peebles and Biggar Presby- 
teries and the Broughton Kirk Session records have been 
fully utilised, and hearty thanks are expressed to the 
Biggar Presbytery, for permission to consult their docu- 
ments, and to Dr. Gunn, Peebles, for extracts he gave 
from the records of Peebles Presbytery, and notes on 
the Geddes Aisle. 

Land and land-owners, from the earliest time, have 
received special attention, and in this connection, full 
use has been made of historical notes on Peeblesshire 
localities by the late Dr. Renwick, whose laborious 
research was well known; permission being kindly given 
by Allan Smyth, Esq., “ Advertiser? Office, Peebles, 

A relative of the Dicksons of Hartree, Miss Crawley, 
kindly supplied outline of that notable family, and also 
forwarded family papers of the Browns of Hartree, 
dating from 1423. These are retained for reference 
in Peebles. Hearty thanks are also expressed to the 
Rev. Henry Paton, M.A., Elmswood, Peebles, and of 
the Register House, Edinburgh, for indispensable help 
in elucidating these ancient documents and the early 
Presbytery records, and to Mr. James Grieve, Glasgow, 
for photographs of the Parish and War Memorial and 
plan of Pre-Reformation Church which he had kindly 
made for the illustrations of the book; also to Mr. 
Gilbert Rae, Biggar, for poem quoted and use of the 
photograph of old print of Boghall Castle, the ancient 
seat of the Flemings and Wigtons, so closely identified 
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for centuries with the Parish; to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, for use of the blocks for the photos 
of ancient forts and relics. From the Tweedie volume, 
by Mr. Michael Tweedie, Kent, and kindly lent by him, 
sketch is given of that old family. The chapter on the 
Forts is based on Dr. Christison’s work on “ Peebles- 
shire Forts.” 

Thanks are expressed to Messrs. Oliphant & Co., 
Publishers, Edinburgh, for permission to reproduce 
sketch from Jean L. Watson’s “Bygone Days in our 
Village.” 

By permission of the Registrar General, records in 
the Register House, Edinburgh, were consulted; the 
publications of the Scottish History Society, bearing 
on the annals of families associated with the parish, 
Morton and Yester Papers, Chambers’, “ History of 
Peeblesshire,” Hunter’s “Biggar and the House of 
Fleming,” and the old statistical accounts. The out- 
line of Broughton U.F. Church was sent by the Rev. 
D. M. Forrester. 

Information has also been furnished from proprietors 
and others, regarding transmission of properties on the 
Broughton, Glenholm and Kilbucho estates. 

To those and any who have helped in any way, the 
author tenders his hearty acknowledgments. 

In sending forth these Annals of a Tweeddale Parish 
to “ oor ain folk,” the hope is expressed that they may 
interest those now in other lands, who were once 
associated with the district, refresh their minds with 
visions of the hills and dales and bygone days; and 
that they may also appeal to lovers of the Tweed 
“the river of poetry and song,” and a countryside, 
which has many historical and romantic traditions. 

ANDREW BAIRD 

The Manse, 

Broughton, 
Peeblesshire, 
September, 1924. 
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CHAPTER F 


INTRODUCTION 


In these introductory pages,,a general survey of the 
United Parish of Broughton, Glenholm and Kilbucho, 
in its charm and attraction, is fitting. 

There is a wealth of natural beauty in the sweetness 
of the glens, the peace of the hills in their strength, 
dignity and graceful lines, the wimpling burns, the 
varied woods, and the bracing air. Within two hours 
of the city, you can exchange the smoky atmosphere for 
ozone, exhilarating pastoral solitudes, and heights most 
sensitive to light and shade. 

Every season has its own features—Spring days 
with their cheering power, May days with the trout 
leaping in the waters, lambs frisking in the meadows; 
Summer days with their genial warmth; Autumn days 
with their glory of purple and gold, and Winter days 
of which one can even say a good word, when the hills 
are clad in snowy white, and the fierce blast adds joy 
to the fireside comforts of the toiler after his outdoor 
labours, while the roaring game clainis curlers who can 
hold their own in County and other contests. 

It is a district, which, in its wide range of interest, can 
give an ideal holiday. The artist can find rich material 
for pen, pencil or brush; the angler ply his gentle craft, 
the naturalist gratify his bent, the lover of poetry and 
history find inspiration from Tweed’s murmuring 
waters and thrilling border ballad; the antiquarian tell 
of the ancient struggles of a brave and determined 
people, from circular broch and crumbling tower. 

There is that, which appeals to the eye, heart, mind 
and spirit, in a parish rich in a romantic past, through 
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which flows the Tweed, on whose banks poetry and 
prose, legend and history, have arisen and flourished. 

«« Historically,” says Professor Veitch, “ the Tweed has 
been the heart of the Lowlands, so far at least as strong 
bold action, the gradual growth of history, tradition and 
legend, the continuous flow of song, ballad, and music, 
wholly native, have moved the feelings and moulded 
the imagination, not only of the people of the district, 
but of the whole land of Scotland.” 

Part of the ancient kingdom of Strathclyde, which 
stretched from Dumbarton to Carlisle in olden days, 
the parish has rich associations, as according to the 
historian Skene, Strathclyde and Upper Tweeddale were 
really the scene of the exploits of the renowned King 
Arthur, while the Professor whom we have already 
quoted, boldly states, “ The foundation of romance for 
Britain and Europe first opened amid the Southern 
uplands of the kingdom of Strathciyde.” 

Every commanding height has its distinctive prospect 
and story. Standing on Langlawhill with its British 
fort and clear outline, one might try to visualise the 
past from days prehistoric. One can picture men of 
Stone Age, warring with their rude implements against 
nature and their many enemies, can see them rise in the 
scale, as stone gives place to bronze, and bronze to iron, 
hunting in the Caledonian forest, haunt of deer and 
wild boar, can think of their progress to the pastoral 
stage; from the pastoral to the agricultural. 

__ It was no ordinary struggle, these ancient Britons had 
incessantly to wage from all points, against the Picts 
from the North, the Angle and the Saxon from the South 
and East, Scandinavian marauder and fierce Norsemen, 
who left their mark on the Lowlands and their literature, 
in ballads that sang of action, daring deeds and battle, 
while Cymric names and ringed forts on hilltop and 
valley alike, tell of these hardy Britons who waged 
successfully, guerilla warfare against the Roman legions, 
till they returned to their Italian shores. 
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From the same hill, one can survey the Vale of Clyde, 
and travelling in spirit through the years can remember 
Scotland’s fight for independence under her brave Wallace 
whose story Jane Porter in her ‘Scottish Chiefs” told 
so thrillingly. This gifted authoress speaks of the in- 
tellectual life *twixt Tweed and Clyde just before Leyden 
and Scott began writing. ‘ Born on the Borderlands of 
Scotland, my mother in an early widowhood took her 
children thither, then almost infants... But in 
Scotland, it is not the pastors and masters only, who 
educate the people; there is a spirit of wholesome know- 
ledge in the country pervading all ranks, which passes 
from one to the other like the atmosphere they breathe, 
and I may truly say that I was hardly six years of age 
when I first heard the names of William Wallace and 
Robert Bruce,—not from gentlemen and ladies, readers 
of history,—but from the maids in the nursery and the 
serving men in the kitchen; the one had their song of 
Wallace wight to lull my baby sister to sleep; and the 
other, his tales of Bannockburn and Cambus-Kenneth to 
entertain my young brother.” 

The spell of the past moulded the outlook of the 
common people, knowing well from old tales what their 
dearly won freedom, had cost generations. 

In the same spirit, one can ascend Rachan Hill and 
survey the vale of Tweed—a scene still fairer meets the 
eye—along its banks travelled St. Cuthbert, from old 
Melrose, apostle of the 7th century, proclaiming the 
great Evangel; nor does the interest lessen as we come 
down the stream of time, see the bale fire flash from 
beacon tower, warning against the advancing Southron. 
As we come to a later but no less romantic age we learn 
of border reiving, lifting of cattle, rescue of imprisoned 
free-booters, wholesale robbery and yet withal a rough 
but inflexible code of honour, when every little laird set 
up as a chief and had his peel or fortalice, sallying out, 
near or far, to replenish his stores in the spirit of the 


old ballad—“ the feast of spurs.” 
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“Haste, bring yer nagies frae the sta’ 
And lightlie louping ane and a’ 
Intull your saddles, scour awa’, 
And ranshackle the Southronie.” 


The records of the Privy Council tell of a turbulent 
time, how John Tweedie of Winkiston, in 1622, com- 
plains that James Patterson in Dreva, accompanied 
by his son and others, came to Tweedie’s lands, and 
having driven off a number of cattle from Broughton to 
the close of Dreva, did there, “ with swords and knyves 
cut the tails and rumples of ten or twelf of the poore 
beasts, sa shamefully mangling them that some of them 
are in danger of their lyves.” We read of complaints 
such as, “dinging with grievous strakes,” this man, and 
for “cutting off the lugges” of that other. Distance 
may lend enchantment to the view, but the fight for 
freedom was no child’s play, and Wordsworth truly ex- 
pressed sympathy with romantic medievalism when he 
wrote— 


“Will no one tell me what she sings, 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


The United Parish of Broughton, Glenholm and Kil- 
bucho, which includes the old parishes of Broughton and 
Glenholm with the southern or larger division of Kil- 
bucho retains, according to the terms of the deed of 
annexation in 1794, all the three names. 

This United Parish in the Shire of Peebles is bounded 
by Kirkurd on the north; on the north and north-east 
by Stobo; on the south-east and south by Drumelzier; 
and on the west and north-west by Culter and Skirling. 

It is about 94 miles in length and 34 in breadth with 
an area of nearly 30 square miles, the larger part being 
under pasture with acreage of 18,121 (ord. sur.). 
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The Tweed divides the Glenholm division of the 
parish from Drumelzier for about 4 miles. 

The Biggar Water skirts the Broughton division on the 
south, and receives in its course the Broughton burn, 
which falls into it at a right angle from the north, and 
Kilbucho Burn and Holms Water at similar angles from 
the south-west and south, the united streams joining the 
Tweed, opposite the fertile haugh of Drumelzier. 

The surface is beautifully diversified with hills, vales 
and level stretches, varied in outline, the lower parts 
well cultivated; in different places, finely sheltered and 
enriched with woods. In the statistical account of 1793, 
the Rev. Thomas Gray adds: “‘ There is no natural wood 
nor fruit trees, but several plantations of fir and hard 
timber in a thriving condition.” 

Since then, there has been judicious planting with 
best results. 

The Broughton Parish has two ridges of protecting 
hills with a valley, 3$ miles long by 23 broad, through 
which the Broughton Burn winds, from its source at the 
Pyked Stane 2100 feet, commanding an extensive view, 
to its confluence with the Biggar Water, the Broughton 
village lying at the lower end of the valley. The Anglo- 
Saxon dwellers gave the word “ brouch.” or “ brough,” 
a walled or sheltered place, and the peopled “ tun,” hence 
Broughton. 

The Broughton Heights with the Moffat road from 
Edinburgh adjoining, from which one can see the finely 
wooded valley of Glenholm and the majestic hills 
beyond, rising to Broadlaw—one of the loftiest in the 
South of Scotland—are 1872 feet above sea level; 
Langlawhill, 1209 feet, shows at its summit, one of the 
British forts recorded in our list; Trahenna, near Stobo 
March, which with Stirkfield fort, guarded the pass 
from the north in the days of the ancient British, while 
nearer the Biggar Water and the village,with a wide pros- 
pect of hill and dale, is the Ratchill, impressive in form 
and position at the end of the hilly ridge. 
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In the statistical account of 1834, Rev. Hamilton Paul 
states that “ attempts have been made to find coal in the 
parish without success: the prevailing rocks being those 
of the transition class, coal was scarcely to be expected,” 
and described the general character of the soil in the 
United Parish as moss, clay, loam with a considerable 
proportion of alluvial deposit. 


GHAR LER iI: 
BY-GONE DAYS IN THE VILLAGE AND PARISH. 


The history even of a remote village has been said 
to be that of the nation in little. What applies to one 
may apply to many of that time. 

From the pages of Jean L. Watson’s “ By-gone Days 
in Our Village” we can gain an idea how the hamlet 
appeared about the year 1800, or earlier. 

Rustic cottages, roofed with turf and straw, lined 
both sides of the street. Behind each separate dwelling 
were the peat stacks got from the moss-land, east of 
the village. : 

On a rising ground on the right bank of Broughton 
Burn, a short way above the old village stood the Parish 
Church with its ivy-mantled walls and belfry, occupy- 
ing, it is believed, the same site as the ancient chapel of 
1175 A.D. Long and narrow, it had on the south what 
has been called St. Maurice’s cell as part of its founda- 
tion, once used as a burial vault by the proprietor. 

Surrounding the church was the kirkyard, enclosed 
by a stone fence and gate, from which a footway led 
between the graves to the “‘ House of God.” 

The tombstones were varied, some called “ thruch ” 
stones lay flat on the ground; others raised on sup- 
ports, while the greater part were upright. Close to 
the church—beyond the kirkyard wall stood the manse 
—last occupied by the Rev. William Porteous, minister 
of the United Parish from 1810-13. The new manse 
near the Biggar Water and convenient to the church 
for the United Parish built in 1804, was erected in 
1315 in Mr. Paul’s incumbency. 

Not far from the old manse stood the parish school, 
and near the school-house was the cottage of the beadle, 
who was grave-digger also, as well as weaver. Among 
his varied duties was the ringing of the “ passing” or 
“ dead ” bell, intimating a death, and serving as an in- 
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vitation to the neighbours to attend the lyke-wake and 
funeral. 

He also received a fee for “crying the roups.” This 
he did by mounting the “ loupin’ on stane,” a flat block 
of whinstone, placed at the church gate for those who 
came hither on horseback; and just as the congregation 
dispersed he gave notice of the sale—a practice which 
died out when bills were put up on the church-gate 
instead. 

At the end of the village, stood an inn and farm- 
house conjoined, noted for the quality of its “ home- 
brewed ” and the racy wit of its landlord. 

The arrival of the mail-coach—halting at the inn for 
a change of horses was a great event of the day—the 
bonnetless, barefooted “ callants rushed to welcome it, 
as they heard the horn sounding in the distance. They 
saw the scarlet-coated guard, watched the fresh horses 
being harnessed, the passengers at their hasty meal, while 
leisurely parishioners gathered scraps of news about the 
busy world, King and Parliament. Then the mail-bags 
' being gathered, the gentlemen hurried to their seats, 
the driver having mounted the box drove off, and the 
village returned to its wonted quiet. 

In a barn attached to the inn were generally held the 
penny weddings, much in vogue amongst the poor. In 
those days the parties were generally married in church. 
Thereafter the company, preceded by the fiddler, went 
to the inn where refreshments were served: then ad- 
journed to the barn where dancing went on till early 
hours. Each individual who attended contributed so 
much, the proceeds helping to assist the young couple to 
begin house-keeping. 

Opposite the inn was the smithy, a favourite resort 
for the young men of the neighbourhood. 

_ The smith was as keen on news as on politics, and when 
tidings of great events, such as Lord Nelson’s victories 
reached the village, he mounted his rawboned steed and 
posted off amid cheers to tell the news. From time to 
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time, young men were called up to serve in the Militia 
during the Napoleonic wars. 

The village had a grocer’s shop, while carriers 
supplied the outlying district. Amongst the tradesmen 
were the joiner, the cooper, who went from one farm- 
house to another, keeping the barrels and cogs in repair, 
and the tailor, who plied his craft from house to house. 

A great event each Martinmas was the killing of the 
“mart.” Winter food for cattle being scarce, many 
were slaughtered at this season, a stock of meat being 
laid in to serve at least half a year. 

In those days, more servants were required for farm 
work, than in these days of improved appliances. 

Then, as the farmer frequently paid part of his rent 
from the dairy produce, especially from his stock of ewe- 
milk cheese, a number of young women were always 
needed in the ewe-milking season. The milking was 
done on the “ faulds” at an early hour in the morning, 
where the shepherd had penned his flock the previous 
evening. Carding, spinning, attending lint-growing, 
hay and peat making, and such work occupied the female 
servants the rest of the day. 

The interval between the plough “lowsing ” in the 
evening and supper time was called “the fore suppers.” 
In those hours the young men busied themselves with 
odd jobs or manufacturing brogues, which when 
bought had only a single sole, the purchaser adding a 
double or treble sole. 

The great event of the year was the annual fair, held 
on the 4th of October, 22nd September (old style), St. 
Maurice’s Day. 

Early in the day, tents were erected and stalls placed 
on the street-—overloaded with tempting wares of many 
kinds, the produce of Clydesdale orchards and home- 
made goods, hanks of yarn and webs of cloth. 

It was a gay scene of business and pleasure, shows of 
varied sorts, droves of cattle, horse and foot races. 
Blythe country lasses streamed in from the surrounding 
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district, ploughmen in their drugget suits, young shep- 
herds with their hodden-grey plaids over their shoulders, 
farmers on horse-back with their wives seated behind on 
pillions, while here and there were collected groups of 
male and female servants waiting to be hired. Amidst 
the laughter and fun business was done, accounts were 
paid, and the prices of butter and cheese were fixed. 

The race for the “broose” at a wedding is now a 
thing of the past, though the writer was once a witness 
of it after a marriage at Mossfennan. 

So soon as the nuptial knot was tied, some of the 
most athletic and high-spirited young men started off 
to ride or run the “ broose ”—a race that generally gave 
great fun and created much interest. 

The racer, who first reached the house of the bride- 
groom was the winner, and being forthwith furnished 
with a bottle of liquor returned to meet the wedding 
party, salute the bride and offer good cheer—at the con- 
clusion of the marriage service they tell how the minister 
of Kilbucho used to add: ‘Noo lads, tak’ the gait, and 
let us see wha amang ye wull win the broose.” 

Amongst the diversions were athletic exercises, curling 
in winter, games at St. Ronan’s sports, harvest homes, 
Hallowe’en, New Year’s Day,—life was leisurely. In 
1797 there were only nine clocks in the United Parish, 
four gold and nine silver watches. In 1793 there were 12 
farmers in Broughton Parish employing 28 male servants 
and 23 females. There were 4 weavers, 4 wrights, 1 tailor, 
1 smith, 1 miller, 2 shoemakers, and three shopkeepers. 
In Glenholm, at the same date, there were to hand- 
craftsmen, 42 male servants, 14 female, 3 students at 
Edinburgh University, 55 inhabited houses. In Kil- 
bucho—the Rev. William Porteous stated there were 62 
houses and § persons to a family. One wright had 7 
sons at Kilbucho Place, all trained to their father’s trade. 

Means of communication in these days were much 
restricted. Until 1751, when the Turnpike Road Act 
was passed, the roads were disgracefully kept and there 
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were few vehicles. After this, roads improved, and 
communication between different parts of the country 
were opened up. 

On the occasion of the return of King James VI. of 
Scotland to England after his visit to his native country 
in 1617, Broughton village was fixed on as the first 
stage in the transit of “his Majesteis cariage and 
household stuff, from Holyrood to the South, on 15th 
July, the Privy Council ordered that upwards of 80 
horses, provided with all necessaries, should be brought 
to the Palace, about the brek of day in the morning of 
the 16th for lifting of his Majesteis cariage and caryeing 
the same thairfra to Brughtoun in Tuedaill.” 

The next stage was from Broughton to Dumfries. 
Any inhabitants failing to supply horses, when called 
upon, were liable to the penalty of £20 for each horse 
and imprisonment of their persons for a year and a day. 
The King himself with his personal retinue held further 
west, than Broughton. 

In 1793 the land rent of Broughton Parish is cal- 
culated about £700 a year, Kilbucho a little above 
41000 a year, and Glenholm about the same. 

In 1832 the Rev. Hamilton Paul, in his statistical 
report, states the line of toll road is in a fair way of 
being greatly amended. Three miles of new road from 
the village of Broughton to the northern extremity of 
the parish has already been made at an expense of about 
41000, and another of nearly two miles further south 
is contracted for at £800 or thereby, and when the work, 
he added, shall be executed, the intercourse between the 
capital and the provincial town shall be facilitated, and 
the road will rival the best in the kingdom. 

Then there was one toll bar within the parish; the toll 
road being eight miles in length, with three bridges, one 
over Kilbucho, and another over Broughton Burn, with 
a few of less size over the smaller streams. 

Regarding population, there has been variation in the 


last 170 years. 
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In the statistical account of 1793 the Rev. Thomas 
Gray, of Broughton reports there were in the village, 
20 dwelling-houses, which contained 36 people and 61 
children; in the country part 167, which, with the 97 
that lived in the village, made up 264. 

In the same statistical account of that year the Rev. 
Bernard Haldane, of Glenholm, remarks: “ The popula- 
tion appears to have been greater formerly than now, 
as the grounds were then parcelled out in smaller pos- 
sessions; there are many instances of one farmer holding 
several farms, and some of them at a considerable dis- 
tance from the place of residence.” 

The Rev. Hamilton Paul, in his report of the United 
Parish in 1834, has a statement to the same effect. He 
also quotes from a document giving an account of a 
weapon showing on the Borrowmuir or Kings Muir of 
Peebles on 15th June, 1627, showing how the laird 
of Langlawhill had thirteen horsemen with swords and 
lances; the bailie, for the Laird of Haldon of Broughton, 
ten horsemen; James Geddes, of Rachan, with five 
horsemen. All this meant more people on the land. 

In 1831 the village contained too inhabitants with 
little variation in the preceding 50 years. To-day there 
are 35, but this will be increased through several old 
houses rebuilt and enlarged by Mr. Grieve, builder. 

According to Dr. Webster, the population in 1755 


was as follows:— 
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In 1831, the number of proprietors of land of the 
yearly value of £50 and upwards was ten; and of those 
drawing smaller rent, 3. 


In the Register House, Edinburgh, the original 
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registers of the parishes of Broughton, Glenholm and 
Kilbucho are kept. 
The following are the dates: — 
Broughton:—Births - - 1697—(date) 
Marriages - 1697-1701, 1828-1845 
18 5 5—(date) 
Deaths - - 1828-1854—(date) 
Glenholm:—Births - - 1747—(date) 
Marriages - 1784-95, 1855—(date) 
Deaths - - 1783-1851, 1855—(date) 
Kilbucho, Broughton and Glenholm:— 


Births - - 1749—(date) 
Marriages - 1749-’56, 1855—(date) 
Deaths - - 1749-57, 1855—(date) 


Census Returns for 1921 show increase in 10 years of 
71, the population of the Civil Parish of Broughton, 
Glenholm and Kilbucho being now 739; males, 343; 
females, 396; compared to 668 in 1911. The old 
records give names—some now rarely mentioned; others 
have disappeared, such as Betupland in Glenholm, 
Holms, Commonfoot, Sykeside, Kittlehall, Leishfoot, 
Glackfoot, Lowsknow, Orchard Knowes, occupied by 
Robert Tweedie and Bute Chapell occupied by William 
Grieve in Glenholm 1625, Kirkhall of Glenholm 1686 
and Urristlands. We read of an inn at Catcleuch, 
Ratchill, of persons’ names like Veronica and Bonneka. 
In the olden days life in the parish was of a very simple 
kind. Take for example, the life of a ploughman about 
1793- 

His food was of the plainest—oatmeal porridge to 
breakfast, kale or broth, and sometimes a little meat to 
dinner; potatoes, whole or mashed; porridge or sowens: 
from oatmeal siftings with milk to supper, and fre- 
quently bread or pease bannocks and cheese or butter, 
vegetables were being more used. 

Wages were small. If married, he would get about 
‘45 a year with victuals and a house; the day labourer, 
1s..a day; the wright, rs. 2d.; the tailor, 1s.; and the 
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mason, 1s. 2d. a day without food. 

The ploughman’s daughter would hire as a servant 
for £1 5s. in the winter half-year and £2 in the 
summer, on account of the extra labour of the ewe’s 
milking. 

Part of his time was engaged casting peats and, 
occasionally, carting coal from Douglas or Carlops at 
1s. 6d. a load. In 1832, it was 2s. 6d. for 12 cwts. at 
the pitmouth. The tolls were 1s. more, and with the 
carriage the cart-load cost 12s. 6d. 

In those days there were 200 black cattle and upwards 
of 2000 sheep and 80 horses, young and old; 400 acres 
in tillage—300 in corn, 60 in bere, 30 in peas, and Io 
in potatoes in Broughton Parish. 

A relic of old times can still be seen in the Drove 
Road, between Broughton and Skirling, which stretched 
from Falkirk, passed the head of Tweeddale into 
Yarrow, thence on through Ettrick and Liddesdale to 
the English Border. 

Lonely now it lies, but the parishioners of those by- 
gone days could see the kyloes by the thousand that 
came from Falkirk tryst, while drovers and dealers from 
the South met crofters from the North, and men from 
the Western Isles, driving the little shaggy animals, black 
cattle, half-starved and lean, which they sold to the 
English drovers from £1 to £2 a head. 

Cattle and drovers have long since gone, but the 
Drove Road of a thousand memories remains. 

Many are the changes in the Parish, homesteads then, 
of which some are now merely names, roofless ruins, 
where once lived happy families, while rural industries 
have practically vanished, amongst them spinning and 
weaving. Mills for grain and lint were a feature then. 
Now the hum of the meal mill is silenced; the clack of 
the hand-loom is heard no more; the carrier’s cart gives 
place to the motor. There are sheep where once corn 
was grown; silence where once bright busy life prevailed, 
but brighter days, we believe, are in store. Within 
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easy reach of Edinburgh and Glasgow, with good motor- 
ing roads, situated amidst beautiful and attractive 
scenery, with stirring historical associations, famed for 
the purity of its air, in a district high ar bracing, 
Broughton bids fair to become more and more a popular 
health resort with visitors from many parts. A growing 
prosperity, increased facilities for feuing through 
change of proprietors; the renovation of the houses in 
the village; the erection of a splendid bridge over 
Broughton Water, near the Green, making the road 
towards Peebles more attractive; improved train service; 
all this will help on the building of new houses and a 
larger residential population in the coming years. 

The Women’s Rural Institute has proved a success, 
so also has the men’s Club in the village. A sale of work 
in July, 1923, opened by Miss Buchan the novelist, sister 
of the well-known writer, John Buchan, realised over 
4 500 for the purchase of the hall, bowling and tennis 

Treen. 

The Glenholm Carpet Bowling Club, now over 35 
years in existence, meets during the winter in Rachan 
Recreation Hall, a fine building erected by H. B. 
Marshall, Esq., of Rachan. 


CHAPTER III. 
BROUGHTON: LAND AND LANDOWNERS. 


The earliest Broughton owner of which there is any 
trace is one Ralf le Neym, belonging toa Norman family, 
who, in the time of King Malcolm, and for about a 
century later, is found in attendance on the Scottish 
Court, and in possession of lands on the eastern marches 
between England and Scotland as well as in Tweeddale 
and the Buchan district. 

Ralf granted the following charter between the years 
1175 and 1180: “To all the sons and the faithful of 
Holy Mother Church, as well future as present, Ralf 
Nanus, greeting in Christ. Know ye that I have given 
and granted, and by this my charter confirmed to God 
and the Chapel of Broctun, in free and perpetual alms, 
with a toft and a croft, and with common pasturage of 
the vil, as much as reasonably belongs to a half plough- 
gate of land, and with all other easements of the vil, 
quietly and fully. 

I grant also and by the present writing confirm to 
God and St. Kentigern, and to Jocelin, Bishop of 
Glasgow, and his successors for ever, that the Church of 
Stobhou, as its Mother Church, shall hold and possess 
the foresaid Chapel of Broctun, with all its pertinents, 
free and quit from all action and reclamation of me and 
my heirs. 

Further, I and Richard, my heir, pledging our faith 
by oath, confirm the same in presence of Jocelin, Bishop 
of Glasgow.” It is supposed that the chapel occupied 
the site on which the Parish Church stood previous to 
the union with Glenholm and Kilbucho. 

How long the Neyms retained the manor is not 
known. A subsequent proprietor was probably the 
“Dudyn of Broughton,” who was a witness at the 
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inquiry into the marches of Stobo about the year 1200. 
‘* Alisaundre Dudyn,” along with several others from 
the County of Peebles, swore fealty to King Edward 
at Berwick, on 28th August, 1296; but afterwards the 
name as connected with the district rarely appears. 
The name “ Duddingflat ” occurs in the Retours, 14th 
March, 1611—probably a survival of this early owner, 
when ‘“ William Huntar was served heir of William 
Huntare of Dudingflat, his father, in the 20s (old 
extent) land of Dudingflat, in the Parish of Brochtoun.” 
In Robertson’s index of ‘ Missing Charters” there 
is mention of a charter by King David II. to Edward 
Hadden and his spouse “of the lands of Brochtoun in 
the shire of Peebles,’ and to a successor of this laird a 
crown charter was granted on 28th October, 1407, 
during the minority of King James I.:—Robert, Duke 
of Albany, Earl of Fyfe and of Menteith, and Governor 
of the Kingdom of Scotland: To all good men of the 
whole kingdom, clerics, laics; know ye that we have 
given, granted, and by this our present charter con- 
firmed to our beloved John of Hawdene, son and heir 
of William of Hawdene, all and sundry lands of Haw- 
dene and of Yethame, with the pertinents, lying within 
the shire of Roxburgh, and the lands of Brochtoun, with 
the pertinents, lying within the shire of Peblis; which 
lands with the pertinents belonged to the said William, 
and were resigned by him; and by this charter were 
granted to his son, reserving the father’s life-rent. 
(Great Seal Register, i., p. 238, No. 39.) The same 
lands were confirmed by King James IV. to William 
Haldane of that ilk, and Janet Hume his spouse, on 
8th January, 1523-4 (ib., 1513-46, No. 247); and 
John Haldane was served heir to his brother William 
On 2ice junc, 1450. (nctours,, No. -¢)._ liv 1523, the 
lands and barony of Brouchtoun were in the King’s 
hands as ward. 
In a roll of the head court of Peebles c. 1500 there 
occurs the laird of Stellouss for the half of Brochtone 
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—Hawdanne for his part of Brochtone—(added later 
William). oS Se 

In 1517, the lairds of Rawchane, Qutittisslaid, 
Brochtoune, Styrkfeld, Langlandhyll and a number of 
other Peeblesshire lairds were required to furnish 
““ Wageouris ” (wagers) to man the forts of Crammald 
and Catslak for defence against the Scotch rebels. 

On 21st April 1624, application was made by John 
Haldin of that ilk to the magistrates of Peebles for a 
transumpt of a sasine given on 25th August 1595 by 
Alexander Horsburgh of that ilk, Sheriff depute of 
Peeblesshire, on a precept from Chancery to the deceased 
George Haldin of that ilk as brother and heir of the 
deceased William Haldin of that ilk in the half barony 
and lands of Broughton. 

It bears to be witnessed by Thomas and James Lauder 
brothers of William Lauder of Quhitslaid, Hugh 
Haldane in Cloverhill and William Weir of Burnetland. 

The next Crown charter relating to these lands is one 
dated 19th February, 1618, whereby King James con- 
firmed an infeftment by George Haddon of that ilk (for 
implement of a contract of marriage, dated sth August, 
1596) giving to Nicole Tuedy, his spouse, lawful 
daughter of the late Adam Tweedie of Dreva, half of 
the lands and barony of Brochtoun, with manor place, 
etc., during her lifetime. 

This was done at the manor of Brochtoun, “ lie Litle- 
hope,” on 27th August, 1606, in presence of Mr. 
Archibald Dowglas, Archdeacon of Glasgow; William 
Twedy of Wray; Thomas Lyndsay, merchant, burgess 
of Edinburgh; and Andrew Hay, servitor to King James 
(Great Seal Register, 1609-20, No. 1776). 

An old stone built into the gable of the ancient kirk 
of Broughton in the churchyard bears the letters— 


N T Anno Domini 1617 


which are supposed +> stand for George Haddon and 
Nicole Twedy. 
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1550, November, 10.—John Haldane of that Ilk is 
infeft as heir of his deceased father, William H. of that 
lik, in the half of the lands and barony of Brochtoun 
which have been in nonentry for 17 years, since Septem- 
ber, 1533, on a precept from Chancery. 

1555, June 19.—Janet Hume, widow of William 
Fialdane of that Ilk, was cognosced to her jointure lands 
in Brochtoun, including part of the lands of Schuilbank 
and Clannhill. 

1557, July 13—Adam Moffat as bailie of John 
Haldane of that Ik gave sasine to Andrew Forsyth, son 
and heir of the deceased Margaret Lowyss, in half of 
the lands of Burnetland extending to a sos land in the 
Barony of Brochtoun, in terms of his charter thereof. 
Ninian Haldane is a witness to the sasine. 

1§57, November, 13.—John Haldane of that Ilk as 
superior of the lands of Dudingflat in the Barony of 
Brochton gave sasine thereof to Mathew Huntare, as 
heir of the deceased John Huntare, his grandfather, who 
then resigned the same in the hands of the said John 
Haldane for sasine to be given to William Huntare, his 
cousin, which was done. 

King Charles I., on 28th July, 1625, granted “ to 
Andrew, Master of Jedburgh, part of the barony of 
Halden in the shire of Jedburgh, with a half of the 
lands and barony of Brochtoun, extending toa £20 land, 
in the shire of Peblis; which John Halden of that ilk 
resigned (Ib., 1620-33, No. 844). The Broughton 
lands did not long remain with the Master of Jedburgh, 
as two years afterwards (ist September, 1627), there is 
another Crown charter, whereby King Charles granted 
and confirmed “to John Hadden of that ilk, and 
Margaret Drummond, his spouse, the half lands and 
barony of Brochtoun, extending to a £20 land, with 
manor place, mills, fishings, coals, tenantries, etc., which 
the said Andrew, Master of Jedburgh, (by virtue of a 
contract, dated 21st June, 1627, resigned” (1b., No. 


1138). 
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At the weapon shawing held for the County at the 
King’s Muir of Peebles, in June, 1627, the laird of 
Haldon “ was not present in person, bui was represented 
by Jo. Haldon, his bailie, accompanied with ten horse- 
men, and two footmen, all with lances and swords.” 

King Robert II. (1390-1406) granted a charter to 

- David Mowat, of the barony of Stanhouse, in the shire 
of Lanark, and also part of the barony of Brochtoun, and 
the lands of Winkstun and Burelfizid, in the shire of 
Peebles (Robertson’s Index, p. 148, No. 14) Mowat’s 
property was confirmed to one of his successors by a 
charter dated 27th January, 1506-7, whereby King 
James IV. granted to Alexander Mowate, of Stane- 
hows, and his heirs, the half of the lands and mill and 
barony of Brochtoun, with tenants, etc., in the shire of 
Peebles except the lands of Stirkfield, which were a 
tenandry of the foresaid half barony, and which 
belonged to the late John Elphinstoun of Stirkfield, 
and which the King granted to his heirs; which 
lands were held by the said Alexander of the King 
for service of ward and relief, and were recognosced 
in the hands of the King on account of the 
alienation of the greater part thereof without consent of 
the superior, with licence for infefting Alexander Weir 
of Blackwood, Knight, and William Inglis of Lang- 
landhill in their holdings. (Great Seal Register, 1424- 
1513, No. 3036). 

On 6th January, 1506, Alexander Mowat of Stane- 
house granted to John Mowat, his son, the lands of 
Stanehouse in the barony thereof and shire of Lanark; 
the lands of Brochtoun, Winkiston and Burofield with 
tenants and tenandries in the shire of Pebles; reserving 
his life-rent and a third to his wife.” * 

King James I'V., in a charter dated 28th March, 1517, 
narrates that the said Alexander died in his service as 
standard-bearer, and that he quitclaimed the said lands 
to Margaret Mowat, daughter and heiress of the said 
John (1b., 1513-46, No. 142). 
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About forty years afterwards, these lands are found in 
the possession of “ Hammiltoun” of Stanehouse, pro- 
bably a descendant of the heiress. 

By a charter dated 27th September, 1543, Queen 
Mary granted to James Hammiltoun of Stanehous in 
life-rent, and James Hamiltoun, his son and apparent 
heir, in fee, the £10 land and barony of Stanehous with 
mill, etc., in shire of Lanark; the £20 land of the half 
barony of Brochtoun with mill, etc., in the shire of 
Peblis; also £10 land of old extent of the lands 
and barony of Stanehous, which lands of Stanehous 
and land of Brochtoun the said James, Junior re- 
signed (Ib. N. 2960). John Hammiltoun, the pro- 
prietor in 1576, conveyed the properties to his son, 
James, reserving his own liferent, and this grant was 
confirmed by Crown Charter dated 16th February 
1578-9 (Ib. 1546-80 No. 2838). 

On 3rd June 1635, James Hamiltoun of Stainehous, 
was served heir of James Hamiltoun of Stainhous, his 
grandfather, in the £20 lands (old extent) of the half 
barony of Brochtoun with its mill (Retours No. 102). 
The laird of Stenhouse, like his neighbour of Halton 
did not personally attend the weaponshawing of 1627, 
but there were seven of his men present, horsit all, with 
Jances and swords. 

The lands of Stirkfield in the north-west of the parish 
appear early as a separate holding. 

By a Charter, dated 30th August, 1523, William 
Elphinstoun, burgess of Edinburgh, with consent of 
Elizabeth Turnbull, his spouse, sold to Robert Lynde- 
say, burgess of said burgh, and Margaret Law, his 
spouse, the lands of Stirkfield, within the barony of 
Brochtoun and shire of Peblis. 

This Charter was confirmed by the King, 4th Septem- 
ber 1523. (Great Seal Register 1513-46, No. 238). 

By a Charter, dated 3rd November 1551, William 
Lindesay, Son and heir of the late Robert Lyndesay, 
burgess of Edinburgh, in consideration of the price of 
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400 merks, sold the lands to John Hammiltoun, lock- 
smith. 

Lindsay’s Charter was confirmed by Queen Mary on 
18th November 1551 (Ib., 1546-80, No. 653). 

There was a family of Inglis of Langlawhill from 
1482 to 1636. 

1556, November 9.—Sasine of William Ynglis as son 
and heir of the deceased John Ynglis of Langlands in 
the lands of Langlandhill which have been in nonentry 
for 9 years, on a precept from Chancery, John Bow- 
makare of Cardon being a witness. 

1557, January 24.—Liferent sasine was given to Agnes 
Hoppringhill, promised spouse of William Ynglis of 
Hangitschaw, in his lands of Langlandhill in the Barony 
of Brouchtoun. 

1558, June 29.—Mathew Huntare in Langlandhill 
appoints William Huntaire there to deliver £60 to 
John Haldane of that Ilk in connection with a reversion 
of the lands of Dudingstoun in the Barony of Brouch- 
toun. Also on rst October 1561 he appoints his cousin 
William H. his assignee to a reversion over the lands 
of Dudingflat. 

Queen Mary, on 30th October 1564 granted to 
Michael Nasmyth of Posso and Elizabeth Barde, his 
spouse, the lands of Stirkfield, in the barony of Broch- 
toun and Shire of Peblis, which William Lindsay had 
resigned (Ib., No. 1560). °On 11th June 1582, King 
James VI., confirmed a Charter granted at Edinburgh, 
on the 8th of that month, whereby Robert Douglas, 
vicar of the Parish Church of Stobo, granted in feu 
farm to Mr. Thomas Naismyth, son and apparent heir 
of Michael Naismyth of Posso, the merk-land called 
the Nether Stirkfield, with twelve soums of cattel and 
the pasturage of one swine, one horse, one steid-meir, 
and one brod-guis (which lands and pasturages were 


possessed by James Hadden) lying in the Barony of 
Brochtoun and Shire of Peblis. 
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Paying to the said Vicar 2 merks of old ferm, with 
2s of augmentation (Ib., 1580-93, No. 408). 

These possessions were also confirmed by Crown 
Charters to James Nasmyth of Posso on 28th May 
1612, and to James Nasmith of Posso and Agnes 
Burnet, his spouse, in liferent, and Michael Nasmith, 
their son, in fee, on 5th February, 1618. 

Another part of Stirkfield, as well as lands called 
Broughton Shiells, belonged to Tweedy of Drumelzier. 

By a Charter, dated 15th and 18th June, 1580, 
Robert Douglas, perpetual vicar of Stobo, with con- 
sent of James, Archbishop of Glasgow, and the dean 
and Chapter of Glasgow, granted in feu farm to John 
Tuedy, tutor of Drumalzear, the vicarage lands of 
Stobo and others, including the fourth part of his Church 
lands of Brochtoun scheillis (sometime occupied by 
Ninian Elphingstoun) with eight soums of sheep; re- 
serving to the readers or exhorters of the Churches, 4 
acres from each Church land, with one acre of the said 
fourth part, and also reserving their manses. Paying 
for Brochtoun scheillis, 18s. 8d. Confirmed by Crown 
Charter dated 20th March, 1581-2 (Great Seal Register, 
1580-93 No. 383). 

On 17th December 1588, the King also granted to 
Tweedy, in feu farm, the lands of Nether Stirkfield, 
extending to a merk land (which was part of the vicar- 
age lands of Stobo, belonging to the Archbishopric of 
Glasgow) in the barony of Brochtoun: paying therefor 
30s. and 2s. of augmentation (Ib., No. 1605). 

On 14th February, 1606, the King confirmed to 
Marion Twedie, daughter of John Twedie, Tutor of 
Drumelzier, the fourth part of the church lands of 
Brochtounschelis, sometime occupied by William Ram- 
age; another fourth part, sometime occupied by Ninian 
Elphingstoun, with the pasturage of 8 soums of cattle; 
the lands of Nether Stirkfield, extending to a merk land, 
in the barony of Brochtoun, which sometime pertained 
to the vicarage of Stobo. Paying for the first fourth of 

c 
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Brochtounscheillis, 37s. 4d., with two carriages to the 
Quarter Chapel and other accustomed services, for the 
other fourth part 18s. 8d., with 3 carriages and other 
accustomed services; and for Nether Stirkfield, 308.; 
with 20s. of augmentation for these and other lands.” 
(Ib. 1593-1608, No. 1706). By a Charter, dated 19th 
May, 1631, Marion Tuedie, with consent of Mr. James 
Law, Writer, in Edinburgh, her spouse, granted to 
Gilbert Clerk, in Skirling, and Margaret Brown, his 
spouse, a quarter of the Church lands of Brouchtoun- 
scheillis, with soums of grass and pasturage (sometime 
occupied by William Ramage in Brochtounscheillis), 
also to the said Gilbert a quarter thereof with soums, 
etc. (sometime occupied by Ninian Elphingstoun in 
Brochtounscheillis, then by the said Gilbert). 

The Charter was ratified by King Charles I. on 14th 
January 1632 (Ib. 1620-33, No. 1897). 

The property passed to William Clerk on 7th Decem- 
ber, 1637, when he was served heir to his father, Gilbert 
Clerk in Skirling, in two fourth parts of the Church 
lands of Brouchtounscheillis, with pasturages, one of 
the fourths being stated at the extent of 37s. 4d., and 
the other at 18s. 8d. (Retours No. 107). 

The Burnets of Barns were owners of Burnetland in 
the parish of Broughton up to 1498, when they re- 
moved to Barns and built the Castle there. 

Old writs show that in the beginning of the 17th 
Century, part of it belonged to the Tweedies of Wrae. 

On 18th October 1588, William Weir of Burnetland 
was on a jury for the service of Andrew Brown in 
Hartree—and in 1636 William Weir of Burnetland 
in the Sheriff Court was ordained to produce his wife 
and son for wounding William Graham in Whitslaid. 

On rth January 1618, William Tweedie of Wrae 
was served heir of William Tweedie ot Wrae, his father 
in the Church lands of Glenquhome, also in the half of 
the lands of Burnetland extending to sos. of old extent 
in the barony of Brochtoun. 
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He acquired these half lands of Burnetland by Charter 
from Andrew Forsyth, portioner of Burnetland, dated 
25th June, 1592, which Charter was confirmed by 
George Haldin of that ilk as Superior, 14th February, 
oS 

William Tweedie died in 1637. 

There were Tweedies in Burnetland up to 1696. 

In 1764 James Dickson, laird of Broughton owned 
the one half: the other half of Burnetland being the 
property of Patrick Sibbald, Wright in Edinburgh, and 
Mrs. Jean Sibbald, wife of Mr. James Lorimer, Minister 
of Yarrow. Dickson held the superiority of both halves, 
and by agreement between them the commonty lands 
were divided and the boundaries fixed in 1768. 

James Dickson dies on 14th November 1771 and was 
succeeded in the half of Burnetland and in the barony 
of Broughton by Captain William Dickson, R.N. 

On 21st October, 1641, William Tweedie of Wrae 
was served heir of his father in the half lands of 
Burnetland, which adjoined Langlandhill otherwise 
called Langlawhill, the proprietor of which was present 
at the weapon shawing in 1627, and is thus referred to 
“The Laird of Langla-hill, present, weil horsit; with 
three horsemen, with swords and lances. Another repre- 
sentative of the parish was John Paterson, portioner of 
Broughton-sheillis, present, weil horsit, with lance and 
sword.” 

David Murray, whose ancestors had been connected 
with Peeblesshire for several generations as lairds of 
Romanno received the honour of knighthood from 
Charles I., and having about the same time acquired the 
lands and barony of Stanhope, he and his successors 
were thenceforth designated by that title. 

Sir David also acquired detached portions of the 
barony of Broughton, and on 21st December 1635 
_ obtained from the King a charter confirming to him and 
his son—(1) The lands and barony of Brochtoun, with 
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mills etc. and a quarter of the lands of Brochtoun- 
scheillis in the town and territory thereof and parish of 
Brochtoun; one half of which barony of Brochtoun and 
quarter of Brochtounscheillis, John Haldane of that ilk 
and Margaret Drummond, his spouse, resigned, and 
the other half of the said barony, extending to a £20 
land, James Hammiltoun of Stainhous, and William 
Baillie of Foulsheils resigned: (2) The lands of the 
vicarage of Stobo, with pasture of 24 soums of cattle, 
lying on the east of the lands of Stobo, in that parish; 
which lands Marion Twedy, daughter of the late 
John Twedy, tutor of Drumelzier, and Mr. James Law, 
Writer, her husband, resigned; and (3) The 15s. lands 
of Quhitslaid in the parish of Glenquhome, with past- 
ure on the common of Quhomeshoipe, in the shire of 
Peblis, which lands James Geddes of Rachane resigned. 
Paying for Brochtoun and Brochtounschelis the dues 
and services used and wont: for the Vicarage lands of 
Stobo, 40s. feu farm: and for Quhitslaid, one penny 
of blench farm. 
_ Ina Charter, dated 17th May 1646, the King granted 
in addition to some lands of Stanehope, the lands of 
Langlandhillis, extending to a 40s. land with Manor 
place etc. in the parish of Brochtoun; which lands 
Matthew Brisbane, Writer in Edinburgh, as asignee 
to Mr. Michael Scott in Stanhope resigned, and they had 
in 1638 been apprised (i.e. attached by process of law) 
from the late Malcolm Inglis of Langlandhill, heir of 
the deceased Adam Inglis, his grandfather; also the 
quarter of the Church lands of Brochtonscheills (some- 
time occupied by William Ramage in Bruchtoun 
Scheillis, then by William Clark there) ; another quarter 
thereof (sometime occupied by Ninian Elphingstoun in 
Broughtonscheillis, then by William Nevin there in 
the parish of Bruchtoun; which lands of Brochtoun- 
scheillis William Clerk, portioner of Brochtounscheillis, 
resigned on 13th October 1638. The lands of Over 
Meinziane were sold by John, Earl of Wigton, in 1636, 
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and all these lands, the King incorporated into the free 
barony of Stanhope Murray. 

There were paid for Langlandhill, 1d.: for two quarters 
of Brochtounsheillis, 37s. 4d. with two ploughs; for 
Quarter-Chapell and for the other quarter 18s. 8d., with 
3 ploughs and 6d. of augmentation: taxed ward (esti- 
mated pasturage of roo cattle and 30s. for land), £20: 
relief £4: marriage £16, being casualty exigible on the 
marriage of an heir who succeeded to an estate. 

Sir David Murray died in the end of the King’s reign, 
and was succeeded by his son William, who was served 
heir of the Broughtoun and other iands on 28th April 
1654 (Retours No. 135). 

William, like his father, who had at one time joined 
Montrose, was a staunch loyalist, and suffered for the 
cause, being fined by Oliver Cromwell £2,000 sterling. 
Surviving these troubles, he received a baronetcy after 
the Restoration from Charles II. with succession to his 
heirs. 

He also got from the King, a Charter of Confirmation 
of the lands of Over and Nether Stirkfields etc. on 20th 
April 1664. (Douglas Baronage p. 1c8). 

The Stanhope Estates were inherited by the family 
till the fourth baronet, Sir David Murray, lost them in 
consequence of being implicated ‘n the Rebellion of 
1745: and they were sold by authority of the Court of 
Session in 1767. : 

John Murray, a relative of Sir David possessed them. 

His varied career has excited diverse comment. 


CHAPTER TY, 


JOHN MURRAY OF BROUGHTON, SOMETIME SECRETARY 
TO PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


Around the exiled house of Stuart, the hero of 
romance of the >45, Prince Charles Edward and his ill- 
starred secretary, so much interest has gathered through 
the years that a sketch of Murray of Broughton 
extracted from his memorials, 1745-47 is here given. 

Descended from an ancient family, his ancestor 
William, elder son of Murray of Shillinglaw, married 
the heiress of the old house of Romanno in the reign of 
James IV. Their great great grandson, knighted by 
Charles I., acquired the lands of Stanhope and the lands 
and barony of Broughton in 1635. : 

The father of Murray the Secretary is described by 
Lockhart of Carnwath as “ a person of great worth and 
honour ” who, while professing affection and loyalty to 
the Stuarts, gave his attention to improving his estate. 
He died before the Forty-Five. 

_ His son, John Murray of Broughton, born in 1715, 
the second of seven children, was educated at Edinburgh 
University. 

It was customary for adventurous and ambitious 
Scottish students after finishing their course at their 
own Universities to prosecute their studies at noted 
Universities abroad. 

Such a resolution needed some courage and determina- 
tion in those days, when travelling facilities were few, 
and the chance of romantic and stirring episodes by land 
and sea was not remote. In this way “the ubiquitous 
Scot” acquired a knowledge of men and measures, a 
grasp of languages and foreign affairs which enlarged 
his mind, corrected his insularity and gave him a wide 
outlook—an experience generally valuable for himself 
and his country, 


The special knowledge thus acquired at famous 
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colleges on the Continent proved a help to his brother 
Seots in their endeavour to develop their country—a 
development which became pronounced, specially after 
the “ Forty-Five.” 

Thus, on the register of Scotch znd English Students 
at the University of Padua, near Venice, from 1618 to 
1765, we find the name of a Peeblesshire laird, whose 
family had Broughton associations. 

Padua was one of the leading botanical schools of its 
study; its Botanical Garden being one of the oldest in 
Europe. It thus attracted students from all parts 
interested in arboriculture. Thus we find the name of 
Sir James Nasmyth of Posso and Dawyck, d. 1779, as 
a student of Padua 1753, Jacobus Nasmyth, Scotus— 
Flow keen he was in the study of trees and plants we 
infer from the fact that he is described as “ Rinimato 
botanico ” a famous botanist. On his return to Peebles- 
shire he must have put his knowledge to practical 
account in the shrub and tree planting of the policies. 
Fiis example and knowledge told for good on the 
neighbouring lairds and through them a considerable 
part of Scotland benefited in arboriculture and changed 
for the best the landscape, in the planting of trees both 
for use and beauty. 

The bent of mind of Murray of Broughton lay in 
law—not in botany—in political plots and plans more 
than husbandry and peace. He, like Nasmyth, went 
abroad, continuing his studies after leaving Edinburgh 
University. On 1st October 1735, Ioannes Murray, 
Scoto Britannicus, matriculated at Leyden as “ Studiosus 
juris.” His age is given as twenty. a 

After two years at Leyden, imbued with the principles 
of his father, who had been “ out in the Fifteen,” he 
went to Rome, where he was initiated into the mysteries 
of Freemasonry. He returned to Scotland in 1738 
when his relations with the house of Stuart became 
closer. In due course, he became the recognised channel 
by which the Scottish Jacobites communicated with their 
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King at Rome, and in this way he .ame also into touch 
with the leaders of the movement in Scotland and was 
recognised as an able administrator, while Traquair acted 
as medium between the Scottish and English leaders of 
the party. : 

Soon after 1738 Murray married the beautiful Miss 
Ferguson, daughter of Colonel Ferguson of Nithsdale. 
She it was, who created a great impression, when 
mounted on horseback, proudly erect, white cockade in 
her hat, with drawn sword in her hand she declared in 
1745 in Edinburgh her loyalty to Prince Charlie. No 
lovelier recruiting sergeant could be seen than she who 
worked so hard to bring back the Stuart Kings to their 
own. 

About 1738, Murray bought back the ancestral estate 
of Broughton, sold in Cromwell’s time, for which he paid 
£6,000, which he sold in 1764 for £16,000, while in 
1769 it was valued at £22,000. In 1743, he paid a 
visit to France, and returned again, discussing the situ- 
ation with Prince Charles, who seemed hopeful that his 
efforts to gain the Crown would be successful, judging 
from the grievances of the Union, the War France had 
with England and the professed loyalty of his friends; 
yet when Murray returned to Scotland in 1744 and 
tested the opinion of the leading Jacobites, practically 
all were opposed to the Prince’s coming, but they failed 
to influence him. It needed no Murray to urge the 
Prince to go to Scotland, as he deemed the time ripe for a 
restoration. In June, the laird of Broughton had a 
letter from the Prince, stating that he was determined 
to start at once, then he learned by an anonymous letter 
that Charles had landed at Moidart. Joining him on 
August 18th, he never left him till shortly before 
Culloden. Appointed secretary a week after, he justified 
the appointment by his order, energy and devotion. 
In his memoir, he tells of the gathering of the Prince’s 
army, the march to Edinburgh and its surrender, the 
battle of Prestonpans, the invasion of England and the 
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arrival of the army at Derby, then a blank until after 
Culloden. We can infer the troubles the Prince had 
with the many leaders, especially Lord George Murray. 
In the retreat north, John Murray became seriously ul 
and was unable to take part at Culloden. As secretary 
he had to take charge of 35,000 louis d’ors landed in 
six casks from France on behalf of the chiefs and the 
clansmen. He seems to have buried the larger part of 
the treasure. 

On the dispersion of the clans, he tried to get into 
touch with the defeated unhappy Prince at Uist but 
failed. Falling ill, he foregathered with Lochiel, who 
agreed that he should go to Leith and charter a ship to 
convey himself and Lochiel from Scotland to Holland. 
Disguised as a drover, he made his way south, by 
Glenlyon, Balquidder, south to Carnwath, thence by 
. Hartree, where he was afraid to call on his cousin the 
laird of Hartree through fear of the dragoons; thence 
by Crosscryne, he came to Kilbucho Place and was 
welcomed by his aunt. Staying a few hours and dreading 
that the soldiers watching his house at Broughton Place 
would learn of his arrival, he made Miss Dickson send 
a letter to his sister, Mrs. Hunter of Polmood, that he 
was coming. Arriving there overcome with fatigue, 
before five o’clock, he was awaked by the dragoons at the 
gate and taken to the Tower of London. 

Had his life ended here, he would have been handed 
down as a hero in that last romance of Scottish history, 
but he turned King’s evidence and how his apostasy 
was regarded may be judged by the following incident :— 
“Do you know this witness?” was asked of Sir John 
Douglas of Kelhead, a prison after the ’45, before the 
Privy Council of St. James’, when Murray was giving 
evidence. ‘Not I,” said Douglas, “I once knew a 
person, who bore the designation of Murray of 
Broughton—but that he was a gentleman and a man of 
honour, and one that could hold up his head.” Once, 
the Prince had said, Murray was worth a thousand men 
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to the Standard, then comes his letter to his father, be- 
wailing Lovat’s fate and Murray’s ‘« rascality.” ; 
In February 1747, he gave evidence against the chief 
of the Clan Fraser, Lord Lovat, who condemned to 
death, in his last days showed calmness and humour. 
They tell how, on the evening of his execution, he 
said to his jailers as he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe “ Gentlemen the end of all human grandeur is like 
this snuff of tobacco.” The next morning he greeted his 
friends with the calm courtesy with which he would 
have entered a drawing-room, and talked with them 
freely until the sheriff came to conduct him to the 
scaffold. He had to be helped up by two warders yet 
even then his humour did not fail him. ‘ God save 
us! All this trouble about taking off an old grey head 
that can’t get up three steps without two men to help 
it.’ Calmly he looked round on the preparation, read 
the inscription on the coffin, rallied the executioner and 
distributed the usual gifts. Quoting Horace “ Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori,” he knelt down, and after 
a fow moments of silent prayer, gave the pre-arranged 
signal by dropping his handkerchief. One blow of the 
axe closed the drama which he had played with such 
consummate coolness. Lovat has been described as an 
aged intriguer, whose private crimes would have sent 
him to penal servitude and his political offences, as 
treachery both to the King in London and the King at 
Rome; but the fact remains, Lovat’s death was the price 
of Murray’s life who is judged accordingly. 
_ “Neither lip of me nor of mine comes after Mr. 
Murray of Broughton’s! ” cried Sir Walter Scott’s 
father as he threw out of the window the cup, from 
which the apostate had just drunk tea. 
Of his after life, little is known. Every Jacobite 
shunned “Mr. Evidence Murray.” For years the 
Prince who had “looked on him as one of the honestest, 


firmest men in the whole world ” regarded him as a 
rascal and a villain. 
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Pardoned in 1748 he drew an annual pension of 
4200. In 1749 he was committed to Newgate for 
challenging the Earl of Traquair and had to find bail 
for £8,000; yet Murray kept in touch with his Prince. 

At last after nearly twenty years, in one of those 
mysterious visits to England described in “Redgauntlet,” 
Charles in 1763 was in London and visited John Murray. 
“Charles, you have seen your King,” said Murray to 
his boy of nine as the visitor left. 

Murray’s wife left him and went to the Continent 
while he was in the Tower. 

His second wife was a Miss Webb, a young quaker- 
ess, who eloped from a boarding school. By her he had 
six children, the eldest of whom, Charles, became actor 
and dramatist. 

Murray was served heir to his mcther April 21st 
1764 and succeeded to the Baronetcy in October 1770. 
In July 1771, he was taken from his house in Denmark 
Street, Soho, London, and placed by his sons in a lunatic 
asylum. 

His memoirs reveal a man of culture, but unhappy; 
bearing the load of public obloquy. His loyalty to the 
House of Stuart never wavered and the view says Mr. 
R. Fitzroy Bell whom we quote, that his “infamy ” is 
his only claim on the memory of posterity must 
be modified by a knowledge of the man and his 
surroundings. 

His nephew, Sir David Murray of Stanhope, con- 
demned to death for his share in the rising, had his 
sentence changed to exile and his estates confiscated. 
John Murray in due course assumed the title as stated 
above in spite of the attainder. 

Of his later days there is little record. After the 
sale of Broughton in 1764 he appears to have lived 
mainly in London, and died at Chesbank, Hertford- 
shire, in 1777, eleven years before the Prince whom he 
had tried to serve, and was buried at St. Marylebone, 
London, aged about 62. 
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Broughton House, his old home, was burned to the 
ground in 1775, James Dickson of Ednam merchant in 
London being proprietor. About 1780, the estates 
were sold to the famous Lord Braxfield, the original of 
Stevenson’s “ Weir of Hermiston,” with whose descen- 
dants they remained till they were sold in 1921. 


After the battle of Prestonpans the Jacobites on their way to England 
visited Peebles on 2nd November, 1745, and called on the householders 
to furnish supplies of provisions. 


Thereafter the Highlanders marched from Stobo to Broughton and some 
of them lodged all night at Kilbucho, Broughton and Broughton Place. 
The good folks of Broughton then were rather disconcerted by the 
appearance of the wild caterans with their enormous appetites—hardly 
waiting for the food being cooked. 


‘Tis up the rocky mountain and down the mossy glen 
We daurna’ gang a milking for Charlie and his men.” 


The story is told by the late Arch. Henderson, descendant of Mr. 
Paterson, long resident in Broughton, that when Charles Edward visited 
Broughton House, Mr. Murray sent over to Cloverhill for James Paterson, 
one of his tenants, in order to introduce him to his future king. 


The Prince filled up a glass of whisky and asked him to drink success. 
He lifted the glass and drank to all ‘‘ good intentions.” Mr. Murray said 
“‘Ve’re an obstinate man.” The same informant added ‘‘The Highlanders 
kept my grandmother cooking a great part of the night. The bread she 
baked was never turned on the girdle, but eaten half raw. On their return 

. from England, however, they were very disconsolate. 

Broughton Mansion was never rebuilt. 


From the materials of the ruins, the present house, known as Broughton 
Place, was erected a little lower down the beautiful slope on which the 
original building stood. 


In 1890 the Stuart Relics “‘ belonging to Mrs. Howell, a lineal descendant 
of the Murrays of Stanhope and Broughton were sold in London and furnish 
additional witness to the lingering passion for the Stuart Romance.” 

Among the list was the 1647 edition of the ‘‘Eikon Basilike” (£40) given 
by Charles II. to Sir William Murray. 

There were also a beautiful gold ring set with emerald, given by Charles I. 
to William Murray of Stanhope, containing hair of Charles I. when a boy, 
(£27), and a lock of the hair of Mary, Queen of Scots, in ebonised frame, 
belonged to Sir David Murray. 

LisT OF PRESENT OWNERS, 1923. 

Broughton Place—-Farm, House, and Mill, rent at £215 19s, 7d. 
John Tudhope, farmer and Daniel Tudhope, his son. 
Broughton Green and Ratchill, £200 Ios, 2d. 
John, James and Ebenezer Masterton. 
Burnetland, £181 6s, 6d., the same. 
Cloverhill and Kirkbank, £230 3s. 4d. Alexander C. Gairns. 
Langlawhill, £75. Thomas Baxter, 
Corstane, £165 13s. 10d. John L. Dickson. 
Stirkfield and Broughtonshiells, £280 2s. 7d., and Broughton Knowe, 

£139 11s. 7d., George Deans Ritchie, Chapelgill. 


CHAPTER V. 


LORD BRAXFIELD——“‘ WEIR OF HERMISTON.” 


Robert MacQueen, Lord Braxfield, Laird of 
Broughton, depicted in Stevenson’s fascinating book 
“Weir of Hermiston,” is one, around whom contro- 
versy gathers and curiosity is aroused. 

“‘ Perhaps not a pleasant spectacle, said Glenalmond, 
and yet if you know I think somehow a great one,” 
wrote R. L. $. Stevenson most heartily gave himself 
to the task of writing the story of the “Hanging Judge,” 
his last work and some think, his best. 

“* How can I keep this pitch? ” he is reported to have 
said, after finishing one of the chapters, and he writes— 
‘““My Braxfield is already a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever, and so far as he has gone, far my best character.” 

His portrait by Raeburn in the Parliament House, 
Edinburgh, arrests attention “A strong, tall, dark man 
with broad red face, protruding ‘ips, keen glancing 
commanding eyes, shaggy eyebrows, a deep, growling 
voice, a certain rude, dramatic force in delivery, an 
effective, colloquial way of arguing in the form of 
question and answer. 

Such is he, who has been described as “a terror on the 
Bénch,” and “ that giant of the Bench”’ says Cockburn, 
“‘ whose very name makes people start yet,” and by 
another of his contemporaries as one of the kindest and 
most agreeable of men. Perhaps the truth lies midway. 

‘The Edinburgh of his day in the early years of George 
the III. was a very different city from that we know 
to-day. 

It practically comprised the old town with its narrow, 
confined limits. The houses rose from six to ten storeys, 
the poor folk in the attics and the wealthier below. 

Life was on simple even rude lines, yet there was no 
lack of ability, even of genius. 
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To walk along the streets was an education, where 
aristocracy, learning and romance mingled. One might 
see the author of the “Wealth of Nations,” the 
philosopher Hume, the budding novelist Scott, the 
rising poet Burns, the great painter Raeburn, the noted 
scribe Boswell. 

Amongst such men lived and moved the portentous 
figure Robert MacQueen, Lord Braxfield, of whom one 
said, when he went “ he has taken away more sound law 
with him than he has left on the Bench.” 

In his day, the old order changed; the old town en- 
larged its borders, the new town appeared with new 
light and cleanliness. 

Though Braxfield stood for the old regime, he yet 
removed in mid-life to 28 George Square, in 1773, 
where he had, as next door neighbours, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and the father of Sir Walter Scott. 

Of humble origin, his grandfather being gardener to 
the Earl of Selkirk, we heard how his father became a 
lawyer to be Baron-Bailie to his Lordship, how he throve, 
became Sheriff of Lanarkshire and Laird of Braxfield, 
which derives its name from that of a family, who 
possessed it in the thirteenth century. 

Jordanus Brac bestowed a portion of it upon the 
Church of Lanark, intra 1214-1220. 

After 1710, the Barony was acquired by John 
MacQueen, who sent his son to the Parish School at 
Lanark, which could date its origin from 1183. 

At school, Robbie was liked for his honesty and good 
nature. Thereaftter he studied for the Bar at the 
suggestion of Dundas of Arniston, Lord President. 
He was admitted as an advocate at the age of 22 in 
1744. 

_ The landing of Prince Charlie laid the foundation of 
fortunes for many rising lawyers through the forfeitures 
of the 45 and in this, MacQueen shared. 

As a lawyer he had acquired great legal knowledge, 


versed as he was in Scots jurisprudence, old feudal law 
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and Civil or Roman Law, to which he added Commercial 
Law, with the result that he had many cases and was 
popular with judges and advocates, agents and clients. 

Beyond the province of law, his learning was limited 
and it was a sign of the times that much legal consul- 
tation was done in the tavern. 

Raised to the Bench in 1776, he took his seat as Lord 
Braxfield, Lord Justiciary in 1780, Lord Justice Clerk 
1788 which he held till his death in 1799. 

In dealing with political offenders who counselled 
“direct action ” of the most dangerous type, the spirit 
of the dauntless old constitutionalist with his bold, 
fearless front is clearly seen, charging the jury. The 
prisoner having stated his defence at length, Braxfield 
replied, “I am sure that all must admit that, of all 
nations under the sun, Great Britain is the happiest, and 
that, under all her imperfections, she has the most com- 
plete system of government upon the face of the earth. 

The prisoner acknowledges himself a member of an 
association that seeks to subvert that government, and 
that at the present moment when we are engaged in a 
bloody war with a neighbouring nation. 

And therefore, gentlemen, supposing that this nation 
has been feeling some grievance from any imperfection 
attending the constitution, I say, under these circum- 
stances, this is not the time to apply for relief, when 
we should be employing all our force to get rid of that 
foreign enemy. On this the happiness and safety of 
this country does truly depend.” 

With such words as these ringing in our ears, we cat 
appreciate the picture of him drawn by Stevenson, 
gathering his cloak about him when the trials were over, 
and trudging manfully homewards through the darkness, 
unguarded and unafraid, his lantern swaying on his arm, 
and his trusty staff rattling and ringing on the cobble- 
stones of Hume’s Close and Libberon’s Wynd. 

Last Judge on the Bench who spoke Scotch, they tell 
how he abhorred new ways and exaggerated his Scots. 
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“He cursed without provocation like an ensign of 
the last age in his teens,” said Ramsay of Ochtertyre. 
Those who adopted new modes found little favour in 
Braxfield’s eyes. Of Lord Jeffrey, he said, “he had 
tint his Scots and fand nae English.” His wit found 
abundant scope. On one occasion, two well known 
advocates, one of whom after became the jovial Lord 
Newton, companion of Burns, had been late at e’en, 
drinkin? the wine. Next day, bearing the marks of the 
evening’s potations, they were pleading before Brax- 
field. 

He listened for a time with contemptous, amused 
smile, and at last, burst forth “Gentlemen, ye may juist 
pack up yer papers and gang hame. The tane 0” ye’s 
riftin? punch and the tither belchin’ claret, an’ there’ll 
be nae guid got oot o” ye the day.” He could always 
appear at 9 a.m. fresh as a lark. 

At another time, James the butler, gave his master 
notice. ‘“What’s wrang noo, James,” he said. 
‘“Naething but. yer Lordship’s temper. Ye’re sae 
passionate.” ‘Hoots, man, what needs ye min’ 0” 
that,” said his master. ‘‘ Ye ken weel that its nae sooner 
on than its aff.” “ Verra true, my Lord,” replied James, 
“But then it’s nae sooner aff than it’s on.” 

Braxfield was judge in the trial of the notorious 
deacon Brodie the housebreaker and seemingly reputable 
citizen. The trial lasted two August days in 1788, and 
all admitted the judge’s masterly marshalling of facts, 
and at the end he pronounced sentence of death in a 
few grave and dignified words. 

Yet from all accounts, he could play a different role, 
as, for example, on a juryman entering late, he greeted 
him with the words, “ Come awa Maister Horner and 
help me to hang some of the d—d scoondrels;” and 
do they not tell how after a sheep-stealer had defended 
his own case ably, he made the dry retort, “ay, ay, 
ye’re a gay clever chiel, but ye’ll be nane the waur o? a 
hangin’.” 
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In proposing to his wife elect, he is said to have 
written thus:—“I am looking out for a wife and I 
thought you just the person that wad suit me. Let me 
have your answer, off or on, the morn, and nae mair 
aboot it.” 

It was accepted. In course of time, his butler gave 
him notice, alleging that Mrs. MacQueen’s temper was 
too much for him. ‘ Man,” retorted his Lordship, 
“« ye’ve little to complain o’; ye may be thankfu’ ye’re 
no married on her.” 

His second wife was a daughter of the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer of Scotland. 

By his first wife, Mary, an Agnew of Lochnaw in 
Wigtownshire, he had two sons and two daughters. 

His elder son, Robert Dundas, who was bred to the 
Bar but never practised, married a daughter of the Earl 
of Eglinton, but had no issue and died on sth 
August, 1816. 

John, the second son, entered the army and married 
an Irish lady, Macann. 

Their son succeeded to the estates of Braxfield, 
Broughton and Hardington in 1842, which were entailed 
by his grandfather. 

We can picture the old judge during the vacation at 
Braxfield, interested in farming, enjoying the evening, 
listening to old Scots songs, the words and music of 
which he was specially fond, visited by his daughters, 
one of whom was very clever and the other Clan- 
ranald’s lady, very beautiful. 

While listening to the music, he would have a hand at 
whist, of which he was passionately fond, though his 
partner did not always find it equally enjoyable. 

On one occasion a friend stipulated he would play if 
the laird did not misca’? him. As the game went on, 
Braxfield blurted out “ fule,” and a little later ‘ idiot.” 
His partner reminded him of his promise. “I’m no 
misca’in ye,” was his quick reply. 

He was no stranger to the delights of the table. We 
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read of him being at a Barmecide feast, not uncommon 
then, in a letter of the period by Jupiter Carlyle, the 
minister of Inveresk. 
~ He describes how a certain General, who had come 
to Edinburgh “looking for another wife to make him 
uneasy,” was in the habit of giving “the most superb, 
elegant and refined entertainments that ever were seen in 
this northern region,” and how “ MacQueen, the lawyer, 
having devoured of twenty-seven dishes, attacked at last 
an ancient pye with so much vivacity that he had nigh 
perished in the cause—at least he was able to attend no 
other cause for a fortnight.” Yet right valiantly did 
he stand for King and country from all reports, as in the 
statistical account of the United Parish of 1831 by Rev. 
Hamilton Paul, under the heading of Eminent Persons, 
we read:— “ Robert MacQueen of Braxfield whose 
rigorous measures, when he was Lord Justice Clerk, 
were supposed to have been amongst the means of 
saving the country from the horrors of a revolution.” 
Robert MacQueen died 3rd February 1867, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Arthur James MacQueen. 
~ He died on 31st March 1879 and was succeeded by his 
sister, Charlotte Ann MacQueen Mackintosh. She 
died on 26th December, 1885, and was succeeded by 
John Ranier MacQueen of Braxfield, her cousin. 
Mrs. Wilson MacQueen of Hardington, wife of 


Captain Wilson MacQueen, owned the property until 
it was sold. 


CHAPTER EL 


THE REVD. HAMILTON PAUL, MINISTER OF BROUGHTON, 
ETC. HIS FRIENDSHIP WITH BURNS, CAMPBELL AND 
OTHER LITERARY MEN OF HIS DAY. 


Hamilton Paul was born on the banks of the Girvan, 
1oth April, 1773. Cradled amidst romantic surround- 
ings and living in a county which was realising the 
genius of Burns and other leaders of freedom in the 
democratic age which was arising, he early felt the 
fascination of poetry, and though he never attained 
front rank as an exponent of the poetic muse, he yet 
had the privilege of appreciating the works of genius, 
and enjoying the friendship of some of the most re- 
markable and gifted literary men which Scotland has 
produced. 

Educated at the Parish School of Dailly, he there- 
after entered Glasgow University, where he was the 
college friend and companion of Campbell, the poet, 
Lord Rector of the University. 

Like him, he was a prizeman at college and both 
became tutors to families in Argyllshire. 

It was not uncommon for divinity students at that 
time to earn money by teaching in private families, 
Paul having officiated in that capacity in five different 
families. Licensed by the Presbytery of Ayr, 16th 
July, 1800, he became assistant to the Revd. Dr. Shaw 
of Coylton, and also successively to the ministers of five 
other parishes. 

His fondness for punning texts would have excited 
the ire of Lord Cockburn, though it did not affect their 
friendship, as Cockburn was an occasional visitor at the 
Manse. On the occasion of her birthday, Paul sent 
Lydia, the daughter of the minister of St. Quivox, to 
whom he was paying his addresses, a Bible, marked 
with red ink at the words in Acts—“And the Lord 
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opened the heart of Lydia so that she attended to the 
words spoken of Paul.” 

The hint was not taken as he remained a bachelor. 
Possessed of versatile gifts, he was partner in a printing 
establishment at Ayr, and for three years edited the 
Air Advertiser, 

While resident there, he is said to have been “a 
member of every literary circle, connected with every 
club, chaplain to every society, a speaker at every 
meeting, the poet of every curious occurrence, and the 
welcome guest at every table.” 

It was a strange and troubled time. The Napoleonic 
Wars had created widespread disaffection: the French 
Revolution had shaken society to its foundations, 
Britain had not escaped the storm, whose effects were 
seen in literature. In his passionate poetry, Burns 
voiced the heart of Humanity, asserting the note of 
independence—“A man’s a man for a’ that!” 

Scott stood at the head of those who originated the 
Renascence of Wonder in the nineteenth century. 
Campbell in his War Songs—amongst the grandest in 
the world, ranking with “Scots wha hae »—gave 
utterance to “ Ye Mariners of England,” and “The 
Battle of the Baltic.” Hogg touched by the passing of 
Burns declared—“ This formed a new epoch in my 
life. Every day I pondered of the genius and fate of 
Burns,” and as a shepherd lad on Scottish uplands 
bordering on Broughton midst its British forts, he 
resolved to be a poet—a resolve which was to bear fruit 
in “ Kilmeny,” our finest fairy poetry, and other patriotic 
Strains. 

Living as he did, close to these inspired writers and 
great movements, Hamilton Paul could not remain 
unaffected. ; 

_He early appreciated the genius of Burns. At a 
time when the poet suffered obloquy and scorn, he 
revealed himself. as a devoted friend and genuine 
admirer, with gifts of insight. 
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How Burns valued Paul’s sympathy and support can 
be judged from the letter of gratitude to him in the 
poet’s handwriting preserved in its glass case in the 
Burns’ Museum, Dumfries. 

Hs admiration deepened with the years. After Burns’ 
death, Paul with his relative, Boswell of Auchinleck, 
convened a public meeting to take steps for the erection 
of a public mausoleum to the poet. The meeting con- 
sisted of Paul and Boswell. Undaunted, they passed 
the resolution and proceeded to raise subscriptions, and 
the result is seen in the magnificent building, on the 
banks of the Doon, which yearly attracts pilgrims from 
the ends of the earth—for as Norman Macleod, whose 
memoir was written by his brother at Quarter House, 
Glenholm, truly says: —“ There are two things which to 
me make Burns sufficiently memorable, one is his noble 
protest for the independence and dignity of humanity, 
another is his intense nationality—a noble sentiment, 
springing like a plant deeply rooted for ages in the soil 
and bearing fruit, which nourishes the manliest virtues 
of a people. Few men have done for any country, in 
this respect, what Burns has done for Scotland. 

The first Chaplain of a Burns’ Club, Paul brought out 
an addition of the bard’s poems, bearing the following 
title page. 


The Poems and Songs 
of 
Robert Burns 
with a 
Life of the Author 
Containing a variety of particulars, drawn from sources 
inaccessible by former Biographers. 
to which is subjoined 
An Appendix 
Consisting of a 
Panegyrical Ode 


and 
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A Demonstration of Burns’ Superiority to every other 

poet as a writer of Songs 
b 

\ The Rev. Himileon Paul, 

Minister of Broughton, Glenholm and Kilbucho 
Aur 
Printed by Wilson, M‘Cormack & Carnie 
1819. 

Burns’ 1st Edinburgh Edition was in 1787. 

The Appendix of Paul’s Edition is worth quoting. 

The posthumous fame of Burns is without parellel 
in the annals of poetry. Soon after his death, meetings 
were held in various parts of the British Empire, 
commemorative of his excellencies as a son of inspiration. 

Among the earliest of the anniversaries that were 
celebrated in honour of his memory was one which took 
place in the cottage wherein he was born. 

The party was small but select, and formed a most 
interesting group, from the circumstances of nearly one 
half of the company having their names associated with 

-some of the most gratifying particulars in the poet’s 
history. 

The meeting consisted of the following sincere 
friends and admirers of their far-famed countryman :— 

William Crawford, Esq. of Doonside, by whose 
father the father of Burns had been employed in the 
capacity of a gardener. 

John Ballantine, Esq., to whom Burns addressed the 
“Twa Brigs 0” Ayr.” 

Robert Aikin, Esq. to whom ne dedicated “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 

Patrick Douglas, Esq. of Garallan, by whose interest 
he was to have obtained a situation in Jamaica, had he 
followed out his intention of repairing to that island. 

Primrose Kennedy, Esq. of Drumellan. 

Hew Fergusson, Esq. Barrack Master, Ayr. 

David Scott, Esq. Banker, Ayr. 

Thomas Jackson, Esq. LL.D., Professor of Natural 
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Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 

The Rev. Hamilton Paul, who had been previously 
solicited by Provost Ballantine, through the interposition 
of Captains Kennedy and Fergusson, to prepare a few 
verses suited to the occasion and who has since written 
eighteen anniversary Odes in commemoration of the 
birthday of Burns. 

The meeting above mentioned took place in 1801. 
The succeeding festivals were honoured by the presence 
of the most distinguished characters in the town and 
neighbourhood. 

“Friends, kindred, neighbours, first it doth embrace, 
Our country next, and next, all human race.” 

On the last page, “Farewell to the Allowa’ Club, 
recited at the ninth anniversary, being the last at which 
the Author was present. 


“Nine times the annual lyre I’ve strung 
Nine times the Poet’s praises sung: 
Thus have the Muses all, by turns 
Paid homage to the shade of Burns. 

While you, the Patrons of the Nine 
Delighted, charm’d, enraptur’d, fir’d 
By love of poesy and wine 
Politely listen’d and admir’d: 
But should my day be overcast 
And this effusion prove my last, 
In words that oft have met your ear, 
This last request permit me here: 
When yearly, ye assemble a’ 
One round I ask it with a tear 
To him, the Bard, that’s far awa’.” 


It is no wonder Paul loved Ayr and Ayrshire, and, 
public spirited in high degree, sought its welfare in all 
ways. 

Thus he addresses the following poem “Unto the 
Honourable the Trustees of the Roads in the County of 
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Ayr, the Petition and Complaint of the Auld Brig °° 


Doon:— 


Must I, like modern fabrics of a day, 
Decline unwept, the victim of decay? 
Shall my bold arch that proudly stretches o’er 
Doon’s classic stream, from Kyle’s to Carrick’s shore, 
Be suffered in oblivion’s gulf to fall, 
And hurl to wreck my venerable wall? 
Forbid it! every tutelary power 
That guards my keystane at the midnight hour 
Forbid it! ye who, charmed by Burns’ lay, 
Amid these scenes can linger out the day. 
Let Nannie’s sark, and Maggie’s mangled tail 
Plead in my cause, and in that cause prevail, 
The man of taste, who comes my form to see, 
And curious asks—and asks in vain—for me, 
With tears of sorrow will my fate deplore, 
When he is told “ The Auld Brig is no more! ” 
Stop then, O stop, the more than vandal rage 
That marks this revolutionary Age; 

' And bid the structure of your fathers last, 
The pride of this, the boast of ages past; 
Nor ever let your childrens’ children tell 
By your decree, the ancient fabric fell. 


“‘May it therefore please your Honours to consider 
the Petition and grant such sum as you may think proper 
for repairing and keeping up the Old Bridge of Doon.” 

(About 1813). 5 

Presented by Richard Alex. Oswald, Esq. Jr. of 
Auchincruive to the United Parish of Broughton, Glen- 
sa and Kilbucho, he was ordained 30th December, 
1813. 

In the famous Waterloo year 1815, the Manse of 
Broughton was built and it became a noted centre for 
literary men of the day, Paul proving an admirable 


host with his unbounded hospitality and gifts of con- 
versation and wit. 


The Rev. HAMILTON PAUL, 
Second Minister of the United Parish of Broughton, Glenholm and Wilbucho. 


Irriend of Burns, Campbell and other literary men of his day. 
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The Poet Campbell was a frequent visitor and to him 
Paul suggested “The Pleasures of Hope.” The first 
idea of the future poem “The Pleasures of Hope ” 
was suggested to Campbell during his residence in Mull. 
In writing to his friend and correspondent Hamilton 
Paul, he had complained of his solitary lot, and begged 
him to send some lines calculated to cheer a lone hermit, 
in return for some of his own metrical translations 
from the Greek. 

His friend, accordingly, returned to him a piece of 
twelve stanzas, entitled “The Pleasures of Solitude,” 
enclosed in a letter, in which he remarks “As you have 
almost brought yourself to the persuasion that you are 
an anchorite, I send you a few lines adapted to the con- 
dition of a recluse. It is the sentiment of Dr. Moore 
that the best method of making a man respectable in 
the eyes of others is to respect himself. Take the lines 
such as they are, and be candid but not too flattering. 
We have now three “ Pleasures ” by first-rate men of 
genius, namely “ The Pleasures of Imagination;” “ The 
Pleasures of Memory ”; and the ‘Pleasures of Soli- 
tude.” Let us cherish “The Pleasures of Hope ” that 
we may soon meet in Alma Mater.” Slight though the 
hint was, and forgot by the author as soon as it was 
written, it reached Campbell at a time when the means 
of occupation for his mind were extremely limited; and 
there is good reason to believe that in the hint thus 
given, we may trace the germ of the noble poem, 
which only three years afterwards established his 
literary reputation. Published in his 21st year on 27th 
April, 1799, the poet touches with a master hand some 
of the great problems of his day, and greatly helped the 
cause of Liberty. 

With Lord Cockburn and Campbell, Hamilton Paul 
enjoyed an evening with congenial spirits. 

What a meeting that would be indeed—Campbell, 
Cockburn and Paul drawing on their reminiscences. 

We can picture the scene—the notable three at the 
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dining-room table, near a roaring log-fire on a winter 
night: the glitter of cut crystal in glass and decanter 
and a steaming bowl of punch—in the decoction of which 
Paul was unrivalled—standing near the silver snuff- 
boxes. 

Paul in priestgrey, with sparkling eyes turned on his 
gifted friends, conjuring up for them Burns, as he knew 
him—broad shoulders, manly limbs, strong features, 
dark expressive eyes and black hair, generally queued— 
with manly, independent manner, conversational powers 
truly astonishing, sense and shrewdness—now descant- 
ing on the beauty of the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
then dwelling on the glamour of his songs, ‘ the sweetest 
lyrics, in Paul’s words, ‘that ever appeared in any 
language? Then Cockburn, his law books laid aside, 
enters heart and soul into the joyous hour, recalls the 
humours of his circuit journeys, calls them to fill their 
glasses and drink the toast, the round of toasts. ‘ May 
the pleasures of the evening bear the reflection of the 
morning,” “ May the friends of our youth be the com- 

_panions of our old age.” There follows the special 
toast—the Poet Campbell. Paul passes in review the 
works of his friend which has made him a household 
word; and does he not twit him on the criticism of 
Scott? Quoting Campbell’s poem of Gertrude of 
Wyoming with delight, he said, ‘‘ What a pity it is, 
that Campbell does not write more. He has wings that 
would bear him to the skies.” ‘“ What a grand idea is 
that, said Scott, about “ prophetic boding or in-;common 
parlance, ‘ second sight.’ 

‘“Coming events cast their shadows before.” ‘“ The 
fact is,” added he, “ Campbell is in a manner a bugbear 
to himself. The brightness of his early success is a 
detriment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of the 
shadow that his own fame casts before him. 

Now Campbell must reply. Does the blushing poet 
recite his War songs, the finest of their kind, “‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope,” whose text the host had given. 
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Certainly that evening the poet did quote a line of his 
words :— 
The first verse of Hohenlinden begins: 


“On Linden, when the sun was low 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly.” 


So the evening passes. In spirit they have placed the 
laurel wreath on the Ayrshire Poet’s brow. Cockburn 
has eulogised his friends, Campbell has declared with 
pride his friendship for. Scott, Paul, with his whimsical 
tales, has made them laugh even to tears, and now, as 
they retire, after the feast of reason, and the flow of 
soul, a voice is heard—“< Who goes there?” and this 
time it is the voice of Campbell secking his well won 
rest—“ It’s I, Sir, rolling rapidly.” 

if as Coleridge says, 


“* He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast.” 


Paul could lay some title to that; he was fond of his 
fellows, fond of the creatures. He had two pets at the 
Manse, a tame monkey and a tame crow. 

On one such occasion while entertaining some friends, 
monkey was shut out in the dark and left to cool his 
heels in the frost. 

But monkeys, as Shakespeare says of men, have their 
exits and entrances— He did a quick psycho-analysis. 
The door, it is barred, the windows are shut, I must get 
in somehow—there is only one way. By the roof. So 
up the roof he went. Down the chimney he came— 
unlike the sweep, he did not stick there, but reached the 
banqueting hall, a wild vision of delight in his success— 
a sooty gnome, bearing the brand not of monkey soap. 
What the guests said and did, history does not relate. 

Of his pet crow, he was somewhat proud. Dubbing 
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it “Pretty Poll,” he decorated it with recognisable 
mark and taught it various antics. One day the crow 
had a longing for a trip and flew away with some com- 
panions to the sorrow of his keeper. 

Some days after, walking out with a friend, he spied 
his pet with his new found feathered mates on a tree. 

So he said—‘“I will call on one of these crows, and 
it will come—shouting ‘Pretty Poll?” It obeyed, 
flew swiftly and lighted on the minister’s shoulder, 
crowing with delight. Mr. Paul’s face shone with 
pleasure, while his friend who had not shared the secret 
wondered, if the minister had dominion over the fowls 
of the air. 

His pulpit ministrations, it is said, were not of the 
kind calculated to attract the million. His manner, 
however, was calm and unimpassioned, his com- 
positions, chaste and elegant, often abounding with 
touches of great beauty. 

His sermons exhibited extensive learning and singular 
originality of thought; but his eccentric genius led him 
to express opinions and support them by illustrations, 
which though abstractly correct, verged upon the ludi- 
crous and weakened the general effect of his discourse. 
From the acceptability of his private services and the 
warmth and kindliness of his disposition, he retained 
throughout his incumbency the respect and affection of 
his parishioners. In private society, he was universally 
beloved. In company, he was alike kind, affable and 
unostentatious. Asa companion, he was most engaging 
and the best story-teller of his day. 

His power of humour was unbounded—he had a joke 
for every occasion and a bon mot for every adventure. 
Had he chosen to be satiric, none had more eminent 
power, but he rather delighted in blending the compli- 
mentary with the pungent, and lessened the keenness 
of censure by the good humour of the utterance. 

His anecdotes are familiar over a wide district and 
many of his sayings have become proverbial. 
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Few in his position enjoyed a more extensive acquain- 
tance. Hospitable, kind, charitable to a fault, he was 
the friend alike of the rich and the poor, while the ease 
of his manner, the variety and extent of his information, 
the readiness and point of his wit, attracted men of taste 
and learning from many quarters.” 

Publications, First and Second Epistles to the Female 
Students of Natural Philosophy in Anderson’s Institu- 
tion. Friendship exemplified, A Sermon, Air, 1803, 
Vaccination or Beauty preserved, a Poem, Air, 1805. 
Poems and Songs of Burns with Life, etc., Air, 1819, 
12 mo. Account of the Parish (New Stat. Acc. iti) 
Lines to the Memory of the Rev. Dr. Dalrymple 
(Crawford’s Funeral Discourses)—Songs, Helen Gray 
and the Bonnie Lass of Barr (Rogers Mod. Scott 
Minstrel I) while the song “ Jeanie o’ the Crook” is 
a local favourite. 

But his writings in many kinds of subjects, both in 
poetry and prose, each, the work of a sitting or uttered 
on the moment, are scattered over magazines, reviews 
and newspapers for about sixty years and exhibit great 
versatility of talent and versification, while they have 
attracted wide and warm admiration. 

(Presb. Reg.—McKay’s History of Kilmarnock, 
Rogers Scottish Minstrel, &c). 

He died unmarried, 28th February, 1854, aged 8r. 

The Rev. Henry Scott Riddell, distinguished for his 
poetical productions, especially the patriotic song “ Scot- 
land Yet,” which he sang occasionally on his visit to 
Cloverhill, was a native of Dumfriesshire and a scholar 
of Biggar. 

While an assistant shepherd at Glencotho, Holms- 
water, he made his first attempt at rhyme, by linking the 
names of the different localities of the farm together. 
Devoting himself to the ministry, he supplemented the 
deficiencies of his early education by studying at Biggar, 
and while there composed a Border romance and had as 
a school companion, Mr. Clark, who became minister of 
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Half Morton and whose sister, Eliza, he married. 

The Rev. Hamilton Paul of Broughton in his poem 
entitled the “ Presbytery Garland ” makes the following 
reference to this union: : 

“And what do you think my friend Henry has done? 
Tho’ I thought him a monk and took her for a nua, 
Yet he’s come and he’s wed his Eliza, ye see, 
Oh, a’ bodies gaun to be married but me.” 

After attending the Universities of Edinburgh aad 
St. Andrews, he was licensed to preach the gospel and 
was settled at Teviothead which after a number of years 
through ill-health, he resigned. 

His poems especially the lyrics are valued. “In his 
lyrics,” says one, “the ardour of patriotism, the 
affections of the heart, the beauties of Nature, and the 
endearments of home, are developed in such glowing 
and apt illustrations, that they will charm and delight 
so long as lyric poetry holds a place in the literature 
of our country.” 


CHAPTER VIF. 
THE EDINBURGH WATER TRACK THROUGH THE PARISH. 


The Edinburgh and District Water Works at Tweeds- 
muir were completed in May, 1905. 

The aqueduct conveying water from Talla Reservoir 
to Edinburgh passes through the Parish for a length of 
about 73 miles. For 44 miles of the way, the aqueduct 
is of concrete construction, the inside dimensions being 
7 ft. 6 in. high by 6 ft. wide. The dimensions are such 
that the concrete aqueduct is capable of conveying to 
Edinburgh a great deal more water than can be provided 
by the Talla Reservoir, and if Edinburgh increases 
greatly it will be necessary to provide additional re- 
servoirs in the Tweed Valley. For the remaining three 
miles the aqueduct consists of a 33 in. diameter cast 
iron pipe, which conveys the water across the Broughton 
Valley. This pipe is only capable of conveying about 
one-third of the quantity which the concrete aqueduct 
can carry, and a second or third pipe may be laid later 
on. When the pipe was laid, the opportunity was 

“taken to widen the road bridges at Holm’s Water and 
Biggar Water. 

From Glenholm Parish boundary at Logan Burn to 
Wrae Hill, is aqueduct made by Messrs John Best & 
Sony Ltd: 

From this point to Langlawhill is pipe-line constructed 
by John Pollock, Glasgow: Bridges connected therewith 
were done by Best, Edinburgh. 

The continuance from Langlawhill to northern ex- 
tremity of the Parish at Stirkfield is aqueduct, which 
was constructed by Sir Robert MacAlpine & Sons, 
Glasgow. 

The service railway from Broughton to the Reservoit 
in Tweedsmuir, which passed through southern portion 
of the Parish to Logan, was made by Messrs. James 
Young & Son, Edinburgh. 
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A number of houses in the Broughton United Parish 
have been granted a supply from the 33 in. pipe. The 
Parish has benefited very considerably by the presence 
of the aqueduct. In the year 1894-5, before the Talla 
Works were commenced, the total valuation of the 
Parish was only about £12,000. Now the valuation of 
the Waterworks alone in the Parish is about £9,979, 
so that the making of this has been a boon in every way. 


THE CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


The construction of the Railway from Symington to 
Peebles about 1864 opened up new interests, Broughton 
station serving the United Parish and the neighbouring 
parishes of Drumelzier and Tweedsmuir. 

There is a good service to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
the South, with extra summer and autumn trains for the 
benefit of visitors. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GLENHOLM—BOUNDARIES AND NATURAL FEATURES. 


Boundaries. 


Glenholm, formerly called Glenquholm (see place 
names) is that division of the United Parish, which has 
the Tweed along one half of its eastern boundary, the 
Biggar Water along its northern boundary, while the 
Logan Water on the Kingledoors side forms the bound- 
ary between Drumelzier Parish. 


Natural Features. 


It consists of a valley, two miles broad and nearly 
seven miles long, with collateral vales or glens coming 
down to the main valley. 

It is divided lengthways into two nearly equal parts 
by the Holms Water, flowing gently through the Glen 
with tributary streams descending through Glenhigton, 
Glencotho, Glenkirk, and Glenlude at the Waterhead. 

At the confluence of each of these rills with Holms 
Water, stands the shepherd’s house in the midst of 
charming scenery. Most of the land is sheep pasture 
of good quality. An old statistical account describes 
the arable land as generally of a loose and sharp soil of 
a moderate depth, and in the spots that are best cultivated 
“the crops are strong and very productive,” and adds 
quaintly that “ Glenholm is a small village inhabited 
by few more than the spiritual and mental teachers.” 
The hills with their wavy outline, most sensitive to light 
and shade are attractive in all seasons. 

Some of them are of considerable height. Culterfell, 
partly in Glenholm, is 2,454 feet above sea level; 
Cardon (2,218 feet) and Chapelgill (2,282 feet) adjoin. 
In the southernmost corner, near Kingledoors, is the 


Coomb Hill (2,096 feet), and the Wormal at Moss- 


fennan. 
E 


CHAPTER UX. 
GLENHOLM—LAND AND LANDOWNERS. 


Of the landowners in Glenholm Parish there is not 
much information to be got till the fifteenth century. 

“ Gillecrist, the son of Daniel at Glenwhym,” is one 
of the witnesses to the perambulation of the marches of 
Stobo about the year 1200. The Manor of Glenwhym 
is supposed to have given a surname to the family who 
were at one time its Lords (Origines p. 180). 

“ Stevene de Glenwhym,” along with others from the 
shire of Peebles, swore fealty to King Edward at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, on 28th August, 1296 (Bain’s 
Calendar ii., p. 207). The surname, however, was borne 
by only one of the owners, whose charters are at a later 
period found in the Great Seal Register. 


Mossfennan. 


Mossfennan is an old estate in Tweeddale. In frag- 
ments of a very old ballad, there is reference to it: 


“The King rode round the Merecleugh Head, 
W? spotted hounds and spaniels three, 

Then lichted doun at Mossfennan Yett 

A little below the Logan Lee.” 


The lands of Mospennoc or Mosspennach, as Moss- 
fennan was anciently called, were, towards the reign of 
William the Lion and Alexander IT. (1214-19) owned 
by a William Purvoys or Purveys, who granted the 
Monks of Melrose a free passage through his lands to 
their property at Kingledores. The Monks also held 
the lands of Hopcarthen on the opposite side of the 
Tweed. 

The next proprietor of Mossfennan, of whom, after 
an interval of nearly a hundred years, there is any trace, 
is “John Eyr of Mesfennon,” who made homage to 


Edward on 23rd August, 1296 (Calendar ii, p. 207). 
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Along with some adjoining lands, this estate was 
erected in 1538 by confirmation from King James V. 
into one of the five Baronies possessed by Malcolm the 
third and powerful Lord Fleming, Great Chamberlain 
and son of the Lord John, murdered by the Tweedies. 

By a Charter dated 29th September, 1541, and con- 
firmed by the Crown, Malcolm and his wife conveyed to 
John Flemyng, their son, the land of Mosfennen, as well 
as the land of Rauchane (occupied by John Berthram, 
Jonas Porteous and William Focast): the sos. land of 
Glenhigden and Glencoquho (occupied by John Ram- 
mage and Michael Thomson) and the 3os. land called 
Quarter (sometime belonging to Robert Creichtoun of 
Quarter and then occupied by him. 

It was held for some generations by a family of Scotts. 
In 1645, there is mention of a Mr. Harry Scott of 
Mossfennan, brother of Malcolm Scott in Glentour. 
He died in 1669, leaving a daughter an heiress, Jean, 
who married Mr. John Muirhead of Persilands, who sold 
the lands to Walter Scott of Talla. 

On 13th August, 1677, on a Charter by William Earl 
of Wigton dated the previous day, Waiter Scott in Talla 
and William Scott, his eldest son, were infeft in the Sos. 
lands of Mossfennan. This William Scott had two 
sisters. In 1688-90 there was a John Laidlaw of Moss- 
fennan, and there is mention also of a William Scott in 
1733. On oth January, 1685, Janet and Grizald Scott 
were served heiresses portioners to William Scott of 
Mossfennan, their brother, in the sos. lands and Manor 
of Mossfennan, the half of the Lands of Logan, called 
the quarter of Logan, and the quarter of Mossfennan, 
all in the Parish of Glenquhome. 

In 1753, Mossfennan with its camp-crowned Wormal 
(1776 ft.) and part of Logan were purchased for £2,600 
by Robert Welsh, who, in minute of sale, is designated 
“tenant in Mossfennan,” and whose forefathers had 
occupied land in Tweedsmuir for several centuries. He 
was succeeded by his son John, who had no children. 
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His brother William heired the property in 1798. He 
was tenant then in Cardon. Dying in 1823, he was 
succeeded by his son Robert who planted many trees; 
then John, W. S., first Agent in the British Linen Bank, 
Peebles. Alexander, tenant of Cardon, who died at a 
comparatively early age, left two sons; one of whom the 
Rev. William Welsh, D.D., minister of the Broughton 
Free Church, was in possession of Mossfennan, and was 
married to a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Guthrie. He 
died in 1892. Having no children, he was succeeded by 
his brother Alexander, who died in 1901, leaving the 
property to his elder son, Alexander. The house is 
picturesquely situated on the high ground above the 
public road, and the lands extend about two miles along 
the Tweed: valued rental in 1863, £463 Ios. 


The Logan. 


In 1449, William Brown of Hartree obtained the 
lands of Logan and Mossfennan from William Porteous . 
of Glenkirk, whose Charter was confirmed to him in that 
year by William, Earl of Douglas. Brown must have 
conveyed the lands to Thomas Androson, as he is desig- 
nated of Logan in 1466 when he was a witness to the 
Sasine of John Brown of Hartree. 

In 1517, one-fourth part of the lands of Logan and 
Mossfennan, which belonged to Andrew Brown of Har- 
tree, were given to Humphrey Harlaw, William Brown 
of Logan being a witness to his Sasine. 

In these lands, which in 1624 are styled the half-lands 
of Logan, being a 20s. land, John Brown, the eldest son 
of William Brown of Townhead of Logan, was infeft on 
a Charter by Andrew Brown of Hartree. This John, in 
1636, is a witness to a deed and is.styled “sometime of 
Logan.” 

In 1654, Alexander Tweedie in Logan is decerned in 
the Sheriff Court at Peebles to pay 4 100 as the rent of 
some parts of the lands of Logan, £100 with £5 
expenses to James Douglas in Cowthrople (now Cal- 
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lands), and there is a reference in 1662 to a Thomas 
Douglas of Logan who is a writer in Edinburgh. 

On the borders of the property Logan Burn joins the 
Tweed near the spot on the opposite side of the river, 
where stood the hamlet of Lincumdoddie associated 
with the lines of Burns, in regard to Willie Wastle’s 
wife, “her face wad fyle the Logan Water.” 


Glenholm. 


The Douglas family owned the Manor of Glenholm 
in the 15th century, and part of it afterwards came into 
possession of the Flemings, progenitors of the Earls of 
Wigton. 

The Flemings were raised to the Baronage about 1460, 
and to the Earldom of Wigton 1606. Their residence 
was Boghall Castle, once of great size and strength; now 
only a few stones remain. A sketch of the Fleming 
family will be found in the History of Kilbucho. 

The Earl of Douglas seems to have acquired the 
estate in 1439. By a Charter dated 22nd December 
of that year William Fresal (Fraser) Lord of Uvertoun, 
in return for “ manifold counsel and assistance rendered 
to him,” granted to James of Douglas, Lord of Avondale, 
the Barony of Glenquhim in the shire of Peblis: together 
with the right of patronage of the Church and the 
superiority of the Barony and services of the free tenants 
thereof: to be held of the King by the said James, his 
spouse and their heirs.” 

This Charter was confirmed by King James II on 20th 
September, 1440 (Great Seal Register, 1424-1513). 

The same lands were confirmed to William, Ear] of 
Douglas, on 7th July, 1451, and on 8th October of that 
year he conveyed to Robert of Glenquhym “ the lands 
of Wra, in the Barony of Glenquhym and shire of 
Peebles,” which was duly confirmed by the King. Wrae 
after came to the Tweedies through marriage. 

On 18th January, 1588-9, among other properties the 
King confirmed to John, Lord Flemyng, Logane, Mos- 
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fennane, Quarter and Chapelgill: the same lands being 
confirmed by another Crown Charter, dated 31st January, 
1595-6, to Lord Flemyng, with the patronage, parson- 
age, and vicarage of the Parish Church of Glenquhum. 

On sth August, 1668, William, Earl of Wigton, was 
served heir of John his brother, in the superiority of 
the lands of Glenrusco, Logane, Mossfennan, Quarter, 
Chapelgill, and Cardone: with the patronage of the 
Parish Church of Glenholme and the teinds thereof, 
united with possessions in other counties into the Lord 
ship and Barony of Cumbernauld. 

(Peebles Retours, No. 156.) 

While the Douglases and Fraser had owned Glenholm 
as Crown Vassals, there were others who held consider- 
able portions of the lands, as sub-vassals in actual 
possession of the soil. 

The lands of Rachan, Renwick says, were in this 
position. In this connection, we outline the ancient 


Peebles-shire family, the Geddeses. 


“UDYID 


CHAPTER X. 


AN ANCIENT PEEBLES-SHIRE FAMILY—THE GEDDESES. 


John Geddes of Rachan, pious benefactor of the Parish 
Church of St. Andrew, Peebles, a country laird and also 
a Burgess of Peebles, is first heard of in the year 1406 
when Thomas Fraser, Lord of the half of Ladyurd, 
granted to him the lands of Ladyurd in the barony of 
Kirkurd. 

He built the St. Mary’s Chapel or Geddes Aisle, con- 
taining St. Mary’s Altar, endowed the same in 1427. 
He also gave several properties and land on which stood 
the Manse of Peebles for centuries and which the Peebles 
Presbytery and heritors excambed for a site at the East 
End of Peebles Burgh for the Manse in 1891, after the 
benefaction of Geddes had been held by the Church for 
four hundred and sixty-four years. 

Geddes also arranged for annual payments from lands 
in town and country which were to be a burden on those 
properties for ever. On their being sold they were bought 
at a correspondingly cheaper rate, and thus there is only, 
as Dr. Gunn has said, a difference of age between the 
ancient and the modern feu duties. This John was dead 
by 1435. 

In 1458, we read of a Master John Geddes, who held a 
University degree, a member of the family of Geddes, 
who already had done so much for the Church under- 
taking to present a Chalice of fixed value for the service 
of the Sanctuary. 

From an extract in 1555, the Geddes Aisle seemed to 
have suffered from the English invasion and conflagra- 
tion, judging from a petition of Charles Geddes, a 
descendant of the founder. 

About 1500 the lands of Rachan seemed to have been 
divided up, as in a Roll of the Head Court of Peebles 
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there occur the following proprietors, William Portwss 
for his part, Thomas or John Dekesone, George of 
Geddass for his part, and John of Geddass. 

In 1542, there is a gift under the Privy Seal to John 
Flemyng, lawful son of Malcolm, Lord Flemyng, by 
Dame Janet Stewart his spouse of the ward and nonentry 
of the lands of Rachan, Glenhigdane, and Glencotho, 
during the time they were in the hands of the Crown, 
i.e., from the time of the death of Thomas Dekesone 
of Ormiston. 

1558, May 25, William Geddes, son and heir of 
Charles G. of Rachan, as bailie for his said father, gave 
sasine to John Geddes and Bege Wilsoun, his spouse, of 
one-third of the quarter of Rauchane in the Barony of 
Glenquhome, being a 20s. land. One witness was John 
Weir in Burnetlands. 

1560, June 1, Charles Geddes, grandson of the 
deceased Charles Geddes of Rauchane, is infeft in the 
46 lands of Rauchane, the lands of Glenhightane, 
Glencotho and Quhitslaid, 5s. of land in Glenkirk, the 
superiority of the 40s. lands of Smallhoppis Wester, an 
annual rent of 4s. 8d. from the lands of Rauchane and 
commonty in Quhomyshope, all in the Barony of Glen- 
quhome, and which have been in nonentry for half a 
year, on a precept from Chancery. One witness was 
James Geddes, uncle of the said Charles. 

1562 June 6. Protest by Elizabeth Huntare, one of 
the executors of the deceased Charles Geddes of Rauch- 
ane, and by William Geddes, her son and heir, against 
William Kid, sheriff officer of Peblis, for wrongfully 
arreisting some of her sheep. 

1555, Feb. 6. At the Parish Church of Glenquhome 
Charles Geddes of Rauchane required the tenants of the 
kirklands of Glenquhome and the tenants of Smallippis 
dues to him to Wolfram Melros, of which some have 
been due for eleven years. Witnesses were George Tod, 
curate of Glenquhome, William Portus, Vicar of Kil- 
boucho, and Robert Creichtoun of Quarter. 
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1557 April 10. Andrew Folkart, indweller in Glen- 
quhome, makes over some cattle to his natural son James, 
with the kindness of his steading and houses there. 

1561 June 21. In name of the parishioners of Glen- 
quhome, John Portus, younger of Glenkirk, went to the 
market cross of Peblis and protested against the horning 
denounced against them at the instance of Elizabeth 
Huntare, widow of Charles Geddes of Rauchane, as 
tackswoman of the teinds, as informally executed, and 
William Kid, the Sheriff Officer, made a counter protest. 

In 1602 the Geddeses acquired the kirklands of 
Kirkurd in addition to the lands of Ladyurd, which they 
had held for centuries. 

1564 August 30 Mariota Geddes, Lady of the third of 
Dukpule alias Bartrem land in the Barony of Glenqu- 
home, renounced the same in favour of John Bartrem 
and Helen Tailzefeir, his promised spouse, but reserving 
to herself one rig in the Nuke. 

Heughbrae was in older days of larger extent, 
then as in 1557, August 10, Adam Tuedy, as Bailie 
of James Weir of Blakwod, gave sasine to James 
Tuedy of Innerethane of the lands of Heuchbray 
occupied by John Weir of  Birretlaw and John 
and Andrew Tuedy, and which had been disponed to 
him by the said James Weir. One witness is James 
Glenquhome. 

King James V. by a charter dated 24th August, 1537, 
confirmed to Charles Geddes, portioner of Rauchane, 
the £6 lands of Rauchane, extending to the half of the 
town and lands of Glenquhum, the 20s. land of Glen- 
hagtane, the 40s. land Glencotho, extending to half the 
town of Glencotho, the 1s. land of Quhittsland, the 5s. 
land of Glenkirk, the superiority of the 4os. land of 
Smallhopis-Wester, a 4s. 8d. annual rent thereof, with 
common pasturage to the tenants of Rauchane, Glen- 
cotho, Quhittslaid and Glenkirk in the common of 
Quhummishope, in the Parish of Glenquhum and Shire 
of Peblis; which lands the said Charles resigned, and the 
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same, excepting Quhittslaid and Glenkirk, has been held 
in tailzie for 100 years or thereby. 

The lands were to be owned by heirs of the Geddeses 
and held of the Crown for payment of a silver penny, 
and sasine taken at Rauchane was to be sufficient for the 
whole (Great Seal Register 1513-46, No. 1706). 
Tweedies and Geddeses had many an ancient feud. On 
22nd February, 1625, Charles Geddes of Rauchane was 
served heir of his father, Charles. 

In 1555 Charles Geddes had a son and heir, William, 
and in 1586 there is another Charles Geddes of Rachan, 
who is mentioned as deceased in 1627, and as having 
wadset to James Geddes of Geddes and Margaret 
Porteous, his spouse, the 40 shilling lands of Glencotho 
and the ss. lands of Glenkirk, redeemable for a rose noble, 
also the lands of Glenhigdane, redeemable for 600 merks; 
and Charles Geddes, son of the said Charles disponed to 
James Geddes, portioner of Kirkurd, his cousin, the £6 
lands of Rauchan with the manor place otherwise called 
Cuthilhill, the lands of Glenquhome, the 20s. lands of 
Glenhigtun, the 40s. lands of Glencotho, being the half 
thereof the 15s. lands of Quhitslaid ss. lands in Glen- 
kirk, with the superiority of the lands of Smailhoipis 
Wester and an annual rent of 4s. 8d., and James Geddes 
was infeft in these lands on 21st August, 1627. He 
had a sister Helen, who married John Scott of Hundles- 
hope in 1635, and her brothers Robert and Thomas 
were witnesses to the Contract of Marriage. James 
married Janet Geddes, and in 1667 granted her a bond 
of provision for 400 merks during her widowhood out 
of his lands of Rachan, Glencotho, and Glenkirk. There 
is a James Geddes of Rachan in 1690 whose sister, 
Mary, married Mr. David Plenderleith of Blyth. There | 
was also a James Geddes of Rachan in 1710. 

The lands were erected into a Barony, called the Barony 
of Rauchane, James Geddes of Kirkurd being served 
heir of John Geddes of Kirkurd, his brother, on the 16th 
January, 1677: and the son of James, also designed 
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James Geddes of Kirkurd, was served heir to his father 
on 19th December, 1699. 

In 1720, James Geddes of Rachan bought the patron- 
age of the Kirk and Parish of Kirkurd from the 
Magistrates and Town Council of Edinburgh for the 
sum of £400 (Scots) to be applied in behoof of the 
Trinity Hospital. 

Thereafter they became very poor and towards 1750 
the family circumstances were described as desperate. 
But though poor, there was dignity. 

James Geddes, younger of Rachan, born in 1710, 
distinguished himself as a scholar, was educated to the 
law and gave promise of making a great name at the 
Bar, but consumption developed, and he died, greatly 
lamented, in 1748, at which time he was engaged on a 
work of much literary merit called an essay on “The 
Composition and Manner of the Ancients, particularly 
Plato,” which was published after his death. 

Some years prior to his death, he and his father lived 
in straitened circumstances in a flat overlooking 
Edinburgh Cross. In 1752, the Geddes property was 
sold to Jonn Carmichael of Skirling (afterwards Fourth 
Earl of Hyndford) the deed disponing the lands being 
signed in the Sanctuary of Holyrood. — 

James Geddes, the seller of the Estates and the last of 
his name in the country, died at an advanced age in 
1754. 

A Coat of Arms in the possession of Mr Barlas, I.S.O., 
St. Bede’s, Broughton, whose family was connected with 
the Geddeses of Rachan, bears the inscription: 

“The Atchievement and Ensign-Armonial of the 
Ancient Name of Geddes of Rachan ” and the Motto 
“Capto Majora.” Date probbaly about 1740. 

While the Kirkurd properties of the Geddeses were 
taken over into the Skirling estate, Rachan was sold in 
1765 to James Loch, a writer in Edinburgh, with whose 
descendants it remained until purchased by the late Mr. 


Tweedie. 
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In Armstrong’s Companion to the Map of the County 
of Peebles, published 1775, we read that William Loch, 
Esq., of Hawkshaw, was returned as the owner of the 
following properties: Glenholm, Rachan, Mill, Slack, 
Kettlehall, Hairhill, Glenacha, and Smallhope. 

The Lochs seem to have been progressive and alert. 
In Findlater’s Survey of Peebles-shire Agriculture in 
1802, John Loch of Rachan experiments with his plan- 
tations. The Rachan woods are described as exhibiting 
a striking instance of beauty and utility “and such 
happily is the situation of the grounds that the planta- 
tions are disposed in all the wild irregularity of Nature.” 

Mr. Loch thought highly of a breed of cows he had 
got from Kyle, Ayrshire. He studied the diseases of 
sheep and improved their smearing and pasturing. 

Wrae Tower probably derived from N. Wrae, ra “a 
corner, a “landmark ” cf. wry O.E. wrigian to bend, is 
the ruins of a lairdship or peel-house, formerly possessed 
by a branch of the Geddeses of Rachan. In 1775, it 
was owned by Alexander Hunter, Esq., of Polmood. 

_ Near it, there was a blue-slate quarry, which was once 
of value to its owner. The Wrae Farm is now on the 
Rachan Estate. 

Kittlehall, a structure, says Armstrong, of the same 
consequence with the Wrae. Formerly it was owned 
by Geddes of Rachan, the Castle being their ancestral 
residence—then the Alexanders had it. It has now 
disappeared and the land merges with Rachan. So 
also is the Duckpool which was a property said 
to be granted by James V. to a John Bertram 
in consideration of his escorting that Monarch 
through the demesnes of Sir James Tweedie, Thane 
of Drumelzier. é 

Being informed that a stranger had passed his mansion 
without paying the wonted obedience to its lordly 
owner, Tweedie pursued the King with sixteen attend- 
ants, uniformly arrayed and mounted on white horses to 
Glenwhappen: where, having found the refugee amongst 
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his friends assembled, imperiously demanded corporal 
satisfaction for this imaginary affront. But the King, 
revealing himself, brought Sir James to his knees for 
pardon, more readily granted than forgiven. 

The King did not forget Bertram. In consideration of 
the hospitality he received in Bertram’s humble cot, the 
bagpipe music, the plain and wholesome fare, the convoy 
he had given his Majesty as they passed Tennies Castle, 
and the kindness and wit of the cobbler and his wife, 
the King richly rewarded Bertram. 

The story goes that he commanded Bertram’s wife, 
who was stoutly built and slow of foot, to perambulate 
as much ground as she could in a given time, which he 
handed over. 

Thus Bertram was highly honoured—rewarded with 
a grant of sixteen acres of land adjoining his dwelling 
with a right to pasture a mare and a foal and a sow and 
nine pigs on a piece of ground near the foot of Holm’s 
Water. 

The descendants of Bertram long held the property, 
called Duckpool, acknowledged no superior and paid 
no tax. 

In course of time it was much curtailed by disposing 
of portions of it to the neighbouring proprietors. 

There is still a property on the Rachan Estate called 
The Acre and in the garden a stone seat is pointed out, 
on which it is said; King James sat on his historic visit. 

The Bertrams land was gradually reduced to little 
more than an acre and they have had no holding for 
many years. 

The other proprietors in 1775 were John Welsh of 
Mossfennan, Crossburn House and Shoulder. 

Alexander Tweedie of Quarter and Glackfoot. In 
1766, February 9th, Thomas Tweedie of Quarter died 
there in the 75th year of his age. 

Sir James Nasmyth, Baronet of Posso, owned Cardon, 
Cardon Mill, Glenhigton, Chapelgill, Glenkirk and 
Leithfoot. 
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The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Hyndford owned Glen- 
cotho and Kay’s Craigs. 
David Dickson of Kilbucho owned Whitslade. 


WHITSLADE AND GLENKIRK. 


Another property in the Parish, described as the 
lands of Quhittslade and Glenkirk, was acquired from 
“Janet Lichtoun of Pitdynis, with consent of Thomas 
Erskin, her spouse, at Auldwerk in the forest of 
Ettrick,” and confirmed to Matthew Glendunvyn of 
Glenraith and his heirs, under a charter by King James 
IV, dated 16th March, 1489-90 (Great Seal Register, 
1424-1513, No. 1939). In 1503, John Multray of 
Markinsch, sold his eighth part of the lands of Quhits- 
laid and Glenkirk to Patrick Gylleis, Burgess of Peblis, 
and the latter got a confirmatory charter from the King 
on 4th September that year. 


W hitslade. 
In 1511, Quhittisland was in possession of James 


Tuedye. 

In the rolls of the head court of Peebles about 1500, 
there appear for part of the lands of Whitslaid, William 
Portwss, Patrick Gylleyss, James of Cockburn, Marion 
Dickson and Christian Inglis, all as representing Whits- 
lade. 

In 1531, James Johnston, Merchant Burgess of 
Edinburgh, has a gift under the Privy Seal of the ward 
of the 30s. lands of Quhitslaid, which belonged to 
Adam Cockburn, in property and of the ros. lands of 
Glenkirk, held of the said Adam in tenandry and now 
in the hands of the Crown through his death, and ten 
years later the £3 9s. lands of Quhitslaid and Glenkirk 
were apprised by Catherine Adanison, the widow of 
James Johnston, for a debt of £69 (Scots). 

1550, October 25. Sasine of William Tuedy of 
Kirkhall as heir of his nephew, James Tuedy, in the 
40s. lands of Quhitslaid and Glenkirk in the Barony 
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of Glenquhome, which have been one year in nonentry, 
on a precept from Chancery. 

1550, December 22. Complaint by William Kid, 
sheriff officer of Peblis, that he had seized 12 cows on 
the lands of Quhitslaid for fines due by the deceased 
James Tuedy and. William Tuedy, his successor, and 
had taken them as far as the Ford of Brochtoun when 
Archibald Weir in Drumelzier forcibly took the cows 
from him. 

1555, September 18. Janet Dikesoun, lady of one 
part of the lands of Quhitslaid in the Barony of Glen- 
quhome, being a 20s. land, appointed procurators to 
resign the same in the hands of the Queen as her 
superior, in favour of Thomas Tait, her son, but reserv- 
ing her own liferent. 

1558, September 28. John Portus, son and heir of 
William Portus of Glenkirk, having redeemed his 30s. 
lands of Quhitslaid in the Barony of Glenquhome from 
Leonard Merchell for 100 merks, and his wife, Christina 
Muirhead, having consented thereto, gave  sasine 
thereof to Adam Ros. 

1560, December 2nd. Jonet Dikesoun and William 
Tait, her spouse, oblige themselves to sell their 15s. 
lands of Quhitslaid to Jonet Bard and Charles Gedes, 
her son, for 112 merks. : 

The matter does not seem to have been carried 


through. 


Glenkirk. 


1561, July 8. Alexander Gilleis, portioner of Glen- 
kirk, makes payment of £40 as the final instalment of 
the price of the 5s. lands of Glenkirk sold to him by 
Janet Dikesone, William Tait, her spouse, and Thomas 
Tait, her son and heir, and sasine was given to him 
thereof on the 16th, the lands being said to be in the 
Barony of Glenquhome. 

1563, June 12. William Tuedy of Wrae and Alex- 
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ander Gilleis, portioner of Glenquhome, register a 
Contract made between them at Heuchbray of that date 
(in which the said Alexander Gilleis is called portioner 
of Glenkirk) in which they submit to the arbitration of 
James Tuedy of Frude, Adam Tuedy in Draway, 
William Tuedy, son of James Tuedy of Drumellier, 
and John Tuedy of Denys, chosen by the said William 
Tuedy, and John Portus, young Laird of Glenkirk, 
David Newtoun of Mechilhill, Thomas Moffat in 
Glenkirk, and David Tuedy in Kilboucho, chosen by 
Alexander Gilleis, as to the profits of the ros. land of 

lenkirk belonging heritably to William Tuedy, and 
the 30s. land of Whitslaid belonging heritably to 
Alexander Gilleis, and which have been in each other’s 
hands by way of excambion, so that there may be a fair 
accounting between them. Witnesses are Robert 
Creichtoun of Quarter, Adam Portus of Halkschawis, 
and William Portus of Glenkirk. 

On 27th April, 1598, Katherine Cokburne was served 
heiress-portioner to William Cokburne of Quhitslaid, 
her father, in the eighth part of the ros land of Quhits- 
~ Jaid, and the ros. land of Glenkirk. (Peebles Retours, 
No. 16.) 

On 4th November, 1600, the King granted to 
William Tuedy, younger of Wrae, and Mary Baillie, 
his spouse, conjunctly, the half quarter of the lands of 
Quhitslaid and Glenkirk, in the parish of Glenquhime; 
also to the said William, the lands of Wrae, in the said 
parish. 

The lands of Quhitslaid, etc., had been resigned by 
William Tuedy, elder of Wray, and those of Wray by 
Marjory (or Marion) of Glenquhyme, his spouse 
(Great Seal Register, 1513). 

King Charles I., by a charter dated 2nd April, 1632, 
granted to Matthew Brisbane, Writer in Edinburgh, 
and Margaret Row, his spouse, in conjunct infeftment 
(redeemable within seven years) the half of the 30s. of 
Quhitslaid of old extent, called the half quarter or 
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eighth part of the said lands in the parish of Glenqu- 
home. 

James Geddes of Rachane conveyed the 15s. lands of 
Quhitslaid to Sir David Murray of Stainehopis, Knight, 
on 19th December, 1635. Murray also acquired several 
other portions of these lands. 

On 28th April, 1654, William Murray of Stenhope 
was served heir of John Murray, eldest son of Sir 
David Murray of Stenhope, succeeding to the lands of 
Quhytslaid, Glenkirk, and others, including the pastur- 
age on the Commontie of Quhomshope. 

By a charter of King Charles I. dated 18th February, 
1637, there was confirmed to Twedie of Wrae the half 
of the quarter of the lands of Quhitslaid and Glenkirk. 

John Dickson (Lord Hartree) of Kilbucho bought 
Whitslade, date of purchase unknown. 

Dying in 1653, he left Whitslade to his second sur- 
viving son John, who was succeeded by his son, who 
died in 1679. 

John Dickson, the 3rd of Whitslade, got much into 
debt to Kilbucho and others, and in 1722, Kilbucho, 
who had bought in many of his debts, obtained a charter 
of the lands of Whitslade (27/6/1722) on which he was 
infeft. 

From this year, 1722, till the place was finally sold 
and the debts paid off in 1769, Kilbucho seems always 
to have kept possession of it, paying the proper laird an 
allowance, family record says, in order to save it from 
other creditors. 

In the retour in 1766 of John Dickson of Kilbucho 
to his father William, it is stated that his father died 
last infeft in the half of Whitslade and Glenholm, extend- 
ing to a £3 land, commonly called Whitslade of 
Heughbrae, formerly belonging to Thomas Porteous 
of Glenkirk; also the half of the 30s. lands of Whitslade 
called the half of the quarter or eighth part of the lands 
of Whitslade, formerly belonging to William Cokburne; 
also the other half of the 30s. lands of Whitslade, 
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which belonged to Mr. James Reid of Pitlethie,-and 
the 5s. lands of Whitslade, which belonged to Mr. 
James Geddes of Rachan, in which the said Willtam 
Dickson was infeft on 7th January, 1726, on a Crown 
charter of adjudication thereof to him dated 12th 
February, 1725. . 

William Dickson, 3rd son of John the 4th of Whits- 
lade, finally sold his property on June 7th, 1769, for 
42,500 to his cousin, Dr. Michael Dickson of Taunton, 
Somerset. 

It is described as “All and hail the lands of Whitslaid 
and Heughbraie and lands pertaining thereto in Holms 
Common and Teinds, parsonage and vicarage of the 
said hail lands, with the seat and property in the seat 
and churchyard of Glenholm and hail parts, pendicles, 
pertinents and privileges.” 

In 1777, William Dickson, his descendant, sold it to 
Alexander Tweedie of Quarter. An old building still 


stands near the modernised Whitslade House. 


GLENKIRK AND OTHER GLENHOLM LANDS. 
THE PORTEOUSES. 

The Porteouses, who in olden days aided the Tweedies 
of Drumelzier in their raids, were owners of property 
in Glenholm and the registers state some of their titles. 

There was a John Pertus of Glenkirk in 1443, who 
also owned lands in Fife. On 23rd June, 1499, 
William, Earl of Douglas, confirmed at Lanark a 
Charter by William Porteous of Glenkirk to William 
Brown, laird of Hartree, of the lands of Mossfennan 
and Logan in the Barony of Glenholm. 

Another John Portewis of Glenkirk had a charter 
from King James the IV. on gth April, 1513, of the 
lands of Glenkirk and Quhitslaid, which had been 
recognosced from him for having sold the greater part 
thereof without the royal consent, and as a special 
favour the King erects these lands into a free tenandry 


of Whitslade. On 31st August, 1536, William 
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Porteous of Glenkirk as a friend of Malcolm, Lord 
Fleming, was taken under the royal protection. 

On 9th July, 1527, William Portuus of Glenkirk sold 
to Malcolm, Lord Flemyng, the Superiority of the lands 
of Logane, Mosfenan, Quarter, and Chapelgill within 
his tenandry of Quhittslaid. The charter duly witnessed 
by Patrick Portuus of Halkschewis, Andrew Brown of 
Hartre and others and subscribed at Edinburgh was 
confirmed by Crown charter on 8th August, 1527. 

By a charter dated at Glenkirk on 31st August and 
confirmed by the Crown on 25th September, 1544, 
William Portuus of Glenkirk sold to Christina Mure- 
heid of Lauchope and John Portuus, her affianced 
spouse, son and apparent heir of William, the £6 land 
of old extent of Quhitslaid, occupied by Robert Thorne- 
braid, John Sibbald, John Hendersoun, and the said 
William 

On 17th April, 1600, Thomas Porteous was served 
heir of Alexander Porteous of Glenkirk, his father, in 
the 30s. lands of Glenkirk, the £6 lands of Quhitslaid 
in Glenquhome with the outsets, viz., Glencotho, 20s.; 
Glenhigden, 30s.; and Rawchane, 3¢s.; all old extent. 
(Peebles Retours, No. 17.) 

On 6th September, 1618, Thomas Porteous of Glen- 
kirk disponed to Mr. Alexander Grege, minister of 
Drumelzier, and Agnes Veitch, his spouse, the 12s. 
lands of Glencotho and the 15s. lans of Glenhigden. 

In August, 1623, Thomas wadset to his brother, 
William Porteous in Stewarton, for 200 merks his 
lands of Glencotho and Glenholm, then occupied by 
William and John Cosser. On 23rd April, 1646, 
William Geddes was served heir of William 
Geddes, portioner of Glenkirk, heir portioner of 
Thomas Porteous of Glenkirk, his maternal grand- 
father, in the 20s. land of Glenkirk (Peebles Retours, 
No. 117); and Jean and Isabella Porteous were served 
in their shares of the same lands as heiresses portioners 
to Thomas Porteous of Glenkirk, their father (Ib., 118). 
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There was a William Porteous in Glenkirk in 1653. 
There was another daughter of Thomas, married to 
William Porteous in Nether Menzion. 

On 2nd January, 1674, Jean, Elizabeth, Isabella, and 
Margaret Portous, daughters of William Portus of 
Glenkirk, were served heiresses portioners of John 
Portous of Glenkirk, their brother, in the half of the 
lands of Glenkirk, 20s. old extent. (Ib., No. 164.) 

Isabella married Patrick Langtoun of Earlshaugh, 
and William Langtoun, their son, was served heir in 
his mother’s share of the lands on 28th February, 1693, 
while Elizabeth and Margaret were served heirs por- 
tioners of their father, William Porteous of Glenkirk, 
who died in December, 1684. (Ib., 196-8.) 

In 1703, John Porteous, eldest son of Margaret 
Porteous, portioner of Glenkirk, and of William 
Porteous thereof, was served heir to his mother in the 
lands of Glenkirk and Chapelgill. 

He died unmarried and had two sisters, one of whom 
Janet died unmarried, and the other, Elizabeth, married 
John Aitken, Writer in Queensferry, whose grandson, 
John Aitken, styled Servant of the Earl of Hopetoun, 
was, in 1797, served heir to his grand uncle, John 
Porteous of Glenkirk in portions of Glenkirk with 
pasturage in Wholmshope. 


Cardon. 


Cardon, site of ancient fort, adjoining Quarter, was 
held by various owners from time to time. There is 
mention of James de Tuedy of Cordeyn in 1467. 
(Yester Papers.) 

In 1557, December 10, John Bowmakkare of Cardone 
gave liferent sasine to Margaret Menzies, daughter of 
Edward M. of Castelhill, of the half of his lands of 
Cardon in the Barony of Glenquhome in term of their 
contract of marriage and charter thereupon. 

In 1562, June 20, John Bowmakkare of Cardone gave 
sasine to Leonard Merchell, indweller in Kilbucho, in 
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an annual rent of £10 secured over half of the quarter 
of his lands of Cardone occupied by Alexander 
Rannethe. 

On 23rd October, 1491, the King granted to Thomas 
Dikesoun of Ormestoun and his heirs “that part of 
the lands of Rauchan, Glenhigden, and Gleneholm, 
which formerly belonged to William Hoppringle of 
Cesfurd, in the barony of Glenquhym and shire of 
Peblis; and also those parts of the said lands which 
belonged to John Ker and William Ker; which the said 
William, John and William resigned. 

Paying wards and reliefs, and with casualties of 
marriage when they happen; and giving attendance on 
the parliaments of the King and in the eyres of justic- 
lary. (Great Seal Register, 1424-1513, No. 2065.) 

On 26th November, 1573, King James VI. granted 
to Robert Creichton of Quarter, the half of the lands 
of Quarter, Chapelgill and Cardownis, in the barony of 
Glenquhome and shire of Peblis, which belonged to the 
said Robert, held of the late John (sometime Lord 
Flemyng) and which fell to the King by the forfeiture 
of the latter. Lord Flemyng lost both life and property 
in the cause of Mary, Queen of Scots. He died in 
1572, of a wound received at Edinburgh, the Castle of 
which was then held by Kirkcaldy of Grange for the 
Queen. 

In 1618 there is a Malcolm Fleming of Cardon, and 
he, in 1632, with consent of Beatrix Douglas, his wife, 
and of John, Earl of Wigton, disponed to David Murray 
for 15 years the lands of Cardon, Glenhigden and Glen- 
cotho. 

On sth March, 1618, James Bailzie of Hillis was 
served heir of Alexander Bailzie of Auldstoune, his 
father, in the half of the £3 lands of Quarter, Chapel- 
gill and Cardonis, in the Barony of Glenquholme. 
(Peebles Retours, No. 52.) The son succeeded in 1637. 
Mention is made of Adam Murray of Cardon in 1653. 

On 1st April, 1675, William Murray was served heir 
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of Adam Murray of Cardon, his father, in the lands of 
Wester Smellops, in the parish of Glenholm, 4os. old 
Extent. 

Adam, his son, succeeded to these lands in 1686, also 

those called “ the fourth pairt of Rachan ” and pasturage 
in the Common of Whomhope; and the lands of Cardon, 
and part of Glenhigtoun and Glencotho, with pasturage 
on said common; all in the parish of Glenwholm. (ib. 
194. 
Bers William Welsh, brother of John Welsh of 
Mossfennan, was tenant in Cardon. In 1668 we read 
of Margaret Tweedie, a servant to Adam Murray of 
Cardon, who having murdered her child immediately 
after birth, was sent to Peebles and imprisoned in the 
Steeple, and William Grieve in Glenholm undertook to 
defray her expenses while awaiting her trial. 


Glencotho. 


Glencotho, situated at the upper extremity of the 
valley, receives mention as early as 1434, when William 
Vernoure, burgess of Edinburgh and laird of Glenquo- 
thane, granted the lands of Glenquothane in the Barony 
of Oliver Castle to John of Schaw, laird of Haly, and 
this charter was confirmed by David Hay, Lord of 
Yester, as superior, in January following. 

Previous to 1467, Glencotho had been recognosced at 
the King’s command, but this was relaxed in favour of 
David Hay of Yester in that year. 

In 1470, an exchange of some superiorities, including 
that of Glenqutho, took place between Robert, Lord 
Fleming, and Sir David Hay of Yester, and that of 
Glencotho with others was confirmed by the Crown to 
John le Hay, son and heir of Sir David. 

In 1559, July 1, John Paterson in Smallippis extend- 
ing his right hand obliged himself to grant a Reversion 
to Charles Geddes of Rauchane of the 20s. lands of 
Glencotho occupied by James Geddes, and which had 
been wadset by the said Charles to him for 100 merks. 
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The redemption money is to be paid on the Altar of the 
Virgin Mary in the Church of St. Cuthbert of Glenqu- 
home. 

1559, July 11. James Paterson in Hartstane as bailie 
of Charles Geddes gave sasine of the above lands to 
John Paterson. 

1563, May 16, Thomas Moffat as bailie of Charles 
Geddes of Rauchane gave sasine of the above lands to 
a young man, Thomas Paterson, as son and heir of the 
deceased John Paterson in Smallippis. 

On 13th September, 1564, John, Lord Fleming, was 
infeft in the lands of Glencotho and Quarter Chapel. 

Later, Glencotho was in the possession of the family 
of Geddes as in 1627, William Geddes of Glencotho, 
son and heir of the deceased James Geddes, and 
Margaret Porteous the wife of William, renounced the 
40s. lands of Glencotho and others in favour of James 
Geddes, portioner of Kirkurd. 

Glencotho, later, came into the hands of John 
Carmichael, Castlecraig, who had a charter of it from 
the Crown on 23rd February, 1753, and disponed the 
Jands on the 3rd March following to William Grant of 
Prestongrange and Grizel Miller, his father and mother- 
in-law, but had them returned to him again in 1767, 
- when he was served as heir of provision to the said 
William Grant. 

Glencotho passed, with some other properties, in 
1814 from the family of Carmichael of Skirling: and 
subsequently it came by purchase into the possession of 
Sir John Hay of Haystoun, Bart., by whose son, Sir 
Adam Hay, it was sold in 1855 to R. Patterson for 
410,000, who parted with it in 1861 to George Hope, 
a noted agriculturist in East Lothian, for £12,500. It 
is now owned by Stephen Brown of Boreland, Lockerbie. 
The valued rental of Glencotho in 1863 was £340 I5s. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FAMILY WHOSE MOTTO was ‘‘ THOLE AND THINK ON.” 


The Tweedie family were for long closely associated 
with the Parish. The name is said to be derived not 
from the river Tweed, but from the lands of Tweedie 
in the parish of Stonehouse, Co. Lanark. 

The first recorded form of the name is that of a man 
living in the reign of Alexander II. known as “de 
Tueda.” In time the name was spelled in different 
ways ‘“Tuedy, Tuedi, Tweedy, Twedy, Tuedie, 
Tweedie, Twedy, Twedie, Tweedie, Tueedie and even 
Twyddie ; only in comparatively modern times was 
any uniformity observed. In 1185 it is written 
“Tuede”; the family surname probably arising from 
the original holders of land. 

In 1321, from_the original charters of the Tweedie 
family, Roger, the son of Fynlaw of Twydyn, acquires 
property in Kilbucho. 

In 1529, James Tweedie of Kilbucho, and James 
Tweedie of Wrae, with Tweedies of Drumelzier and 
Oliver Castle were compelled to find security to appear 
at Peebles and answer for their part in the cruel slaughter 
of John, Lord Fleming, at the Nick of Blendewing, 
Kilbucho, Hay of Yester giving security for their 
appearance. 

John, the second Lord Fleming, Great Chamberlain 
of Scotland, Ambassador to France, who was assassin- 
ated on 1st November, 1524, by the Tweedies, was 
representative of one of the most energetic and dis- 
tinguished families in Scottish military and civil history. 
The ground of quarrel was the ward and marriage of 
Catherine Frizzel (Fraser), the heiress of Fruid. 
Drummelzier laid claim to the feudal fine and wardship 
and James Tweedie, son of Drummelzier, wished to 
marry her, while Lord Fleming sought to secure her 
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for his (canonically) illegitimate son Malcolm. When 
the parties met, hot words ensued, and young Tweedie 
drew his sword and killed Lord Fleming on the spot. 

Legal proceedings followed, yet the assassins escaped 
with only a mere money fine. 

“The Tweedie Motto ‘Thole and think,” says 
Professor Veitch, “proved so ludicrously in contrast 
with their character. ‘Thole,’ i.e., suffer patiently, 
they never did: and ‘thinking’ seems to have been as 
little in their line.” 

In 1530, the Lords of Council order John Tweedie of 
Drumelzier to found a Chaplaincy in the Church of 
Biggar, and to endow it with a yearly stipend to make 
provision for prayers for the soul of the late John, Lord 
Fleming, and that James Tweedie, heir apparent of 
Drumelzier, and the other chief persons concerned in the 
slaughter of Lord Fleming, should go out of the 
Kingdoms of Sentland and England within three months 
and remain abroad three years or during His Majesty’s 
pleasure and bind themselves for the orderly behaviour 
of themselves, their kin, and followers. 

The decree was confirmed by James: V. on the 22nd 
March, 1531, and the marriage of Catherine Fraser to 
James Tweedie was part of the bargain. 

In 1540, John Tweedie became “seized” of the lands 
of Whitslaid and Glenkirk, and in 1550 his brother 
William succeeded. 

In 1559, there appears the first mention of the bloody 
feud between the Tweedies and the family of Geddes, 
which lasted many years. 

On 22nd December, 1550, William Kid, officer and 
King’s sergeant of the Shire of Peblis, went to the lands 
of Quhitslaid, lying in the Barony of Glenquhome, 
belonging sometime to James Tuedy and then to 
William Tuedy, to distrain and poind the lands for fines 
in respect of the absence of these lairds from the courts 
of the Shire; which poinds the said William took, viz.: 
eleven oxen, and led them from the lands to the ford of 
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Brochtoun, without impediment of any person; and 
there appeared Archibald Weir in Drumelzear and 
violently took the said poinds from the said William. 
The officer thereupon declared himself deforced, and in 
token thereof, broke the wand (virgam) which he 
carried in his hand. 

We read of hire of oxen thus: 14th July, 1560, 
Leonard Merchell in Kilbucho “ settis in hyre gang to 
James Tuedy in Kilbucho, five oxin, the price thairof 
420 Scots: for the quhilkis the said James Tuedy sendis 
and oblissis him to content and pay to the said Leonard 
Merchell, the sowme of five bollis of malt at Fasternes- 
evin nixt, togidder with the saidis V oxin sufficient; 
or ellis the price of xx Li. abone writting, as upwerk 
and casting of the pleuch, about Sanct Colme day nixt, 
quhilk the said Leonard best plesis.” 

In 1567, Walter Tweedie appeared as the exhorter 
for Broughton and Dawick at a stipend of £26 13s. 4d. 
per annum, reader at Glenholm and Broughton 1574, 
Kilbucho being also placed under his charge in 1591. 

In 1573, James Brown of Logan made complaint to 
the Lord Regent and the Lords of the Secret Council 
in regard to the securityship for the entry of Walter 
Henderson, servant to William Tweedie of Wrae. 

In 1574, sureties of good behaviour with regard to 
Tweedie of Dreva and others that they shall in no way 
invade or pursue Charles Geddes of Rachan and James 
Geddes, his father, his brother, his kin, and others, 
except by regular process of law, under bond of £2000. 

Apparently they did not long keep the peace, as we 
read of Tweedies of Dreva, Stanhope, Fruid, and 
others, with John Creichton of Quarter and Alexander 
Porteous of Glenkirk being required in 1584 to appear 
personally before the King’s Majesty and the Lords of 
the Secret Council for certain treasonable and capital 


crimes of which they alleyed they were altogether 
innocent. 
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The turbulent times are seen in the assault on the 
house of Stirkfield belonging to the Nasmyths, which 
had apparently been “douncast” or destroyed, and 
sureties are entered into in 1589 by Charles Geddes of 
Rachan, John, Lord Fleming, and others to relieve 
John Tweedie from his imprisonment within he Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh. 

In 1590, arose the troubles with the Veitches of 
Dawick, William Tweedie of Wrae being involved in 
the murder of Patrick Veitch. 

Reprisals followed in the slaughter of Tweedie of 
Drumelzier, but nothing was done to punish the 
murderers on either side. 

In 1592, the feud with the Geddes family blazes up 
again, James Geddes, related to the Veitches, being 
murdered by the Tweedies in Edinburgh. 

In 1593, a Bond of Caution was subscribed at Bog- 
hall by Charles Geddes of Rachan and his brother 
George that they should not harm the Tweedie family. 
Retaliations follow, sureties are given, till at last, King 
James determines strong measures be taken in regard 
to the troubles on the Borders. 

About 1598, William Tweedie of Wrae went surety 
for Archibald Douglas, the Archdeacon of Glasgow, in 
42000, but what the Archdeacon had been doing or 
how Tweedie of the Wrae came to befriend a member 
of the Church is not made clear. 

The ruins of Wrae Castle on the hillside are a con- 
spicuous object in the landscape. 

Wrae was for many years one of the strongholds of 
the Tweedie family. There is mention of a William 
Tweedie there in 1588 and 1595. The sole remaining 
portion of the old feudal keep is the angle of the build- 
ing, which had contained the stair and from its strength 
has better withstood time and weather, than the 
rest of the building 

These ruined towers or dwelling places are a character- 
istic feature of Tweedside, and may be seen on many a 
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knowe and can be traced all the way up the Tweed valley 
from Berwick to Bield. 

The common name “ Peel” in British and Gaelic 
signifies a moated or fossed fort. According to Professor 
Veitch, they were of great strength, seldom of more 
than three storeys and were carefully built, in sight of 
each other. 

Thus, Fruid the last of the string of fortresses for 
common defence along the Tweed looked to the Castle 
of Hawkshaw; Hawkshaw looked to Oliver Castle; 
Oliver to Polmood; Polmood to Kingledoors; Kingle- 
doors to Stanhope; Stanhope to Mossfennan; Moss- 
fennan to Wrae and Drummelzier; Drummelzier to 
Tennies, Dreva, Lour, Dawyck, Stobo, and so on all the 
way to the mouth of the Tweed. 

No signal ever stirred the breast so deeply as the 
glaring bale fire from the iron cone sunk in a grating 
of the tower: flashing its message with telegraphic 
rapidity, summoning the warriors to assemble against 
the “auld enemy.” When of an evening at the Fire- 
‘burn near Coldstream, the bale-fire flared out, it was 
seen so speedily all along the Tweed, that by the early 
morning, ten thousand armed men have been known 
to meet together, at a single place of rendezvous. 

“It was the flame of the beacon fire along these valleys 
and streams, so often lit,” says Veitch, “ which fused the 
people into a common body, kept them true to their 
peice to the Scottish King and the Scottish nation- 
ality.” 

The Tweeddale district still remained in a disturbed 
condition as shown by the appeal of King James VI. 
to the more important Barons of the Borders to appear 
at a meeting of the Council at Falkland. They do not 
seem to have met, and we read of old feuds going on. 

In the Privy Council Register of 1600 is an entry of 
Caution by Thomas Porteous of Glenkirk for “ John 
Tweedie of Winkston and Elizabeth Hamilton, Lady 
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Stenhous, his spouse, in £1000 not to harm certain 
tenants and indwellers in the upwode of Baith.” 

In the same year, the King granted to William 
Tweedie the younger of Wrae, and Mary Baillie his 
spouse, the lands of Whitslaid, Glenkirk and Wrae, 
resigned by William Tweedie the elder of Wrae and 
Marjory (or Marion) his spouse. 

In 1602, King James granted a charter conveying in 
feu farm to William Tweedie of Wrae, the Church 
lands of Glenquhome with the pasturage of 30 “soums 
of bestial ” in the common of Glenquhome. The lands 
are stated to have belonged for some time to the parson 
of the Parish Church of Glenquhome, and to have been 
possessed by William Tweedie of Wrae and his pre- 
decessors, as “‘ Native tenants and feu farmers beyond 
the memory of man.” 

In 1602, the signatures of James Tweedie of Dreva 
and William Tweedie of Wrae appear on a General 
Bond registered as formed of ‘ Noblemen, Barons, 
landit gentlemen and utheris against thieves, murderers 
and oppressors deiplie considering with owreselfis the 
wrackful and intolerable calamities so jlang sustenit be 
us.” Still bitter feuds continue and sureties given to 
little purpose. 

On the 14th February, 1606, the King confirms to 
Marion Tweedie, daughter of John Tweedie, tutor of 
Drumelzier, who seems to have married James Law, a 
writer in Edinburgh, certain lands amongst them being 
Brochtoun sheilis and Nether Stirkfield. 

James Tweedie of Drumelzier is registered bonds- 
man on 12th October, 1611, for Adam Gilleis of Glen- 
kirk who has wounded William Threpland. 

On 15th January, 1618, William Tweedie of Wrae 
is returned as the heir of his father, William Tweedie 
of Wrae, in the lands of Glenholm, Burnetsland and 
Broughton. 

In the Churchyard at Broughton is an ancient stone 


bearing the initials and date G.H. 1617. N.T. and the 
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legend “repaired by Richard Andre, William James, 
David Tweedie 1725.” These initials are thought to be 
those of George Haddon of Haddon and his wife Nicole, 
daughter of Adam Tweedie of Dreva. In the contract 
of marriage, sth August, 1596, George Haddon gives 
his spouse, Nicole, lawful daughter of the late Adam 
Tweedie of Dreva, half of the lands and Barony of 
Brouchton with the Manor place for her life. This the 
King confirms in a Crown Charter, 1618, but the 
witnessing was done at the Manor of Brouchtoun on 
27th August, 1606, in the presence of Archibald 
Douglas, Archdeacon of Glasgow, and William Tweedie 
of Wrae. The Haddons were a very old family in 
Broughton dating back to the days of David I. 

In 1618, amongst other Tweedies, David in Kilbucho 
is mentioned as witness to various sasines, and on 3rd 
December, 1618, the King issued letters of pardon to 
James Tweedie, the son of John Tweedie of Winkeston 
for the slaying of Ninian Weir, the brother of William 
Weir of Burnetiand. 

_ In 1619, Alexander Tweedie received sasine of a 
fourth part of the lands of Quhiitslett (Whitslaid) in 
Glenholm. 

In the same year, a complaint is lodged on 7th 
December by the King’s Advocate against William 
Tweedie of the Wrae and his son William and others 
for going armed. 

The indictment is quaint and alleges that they have 
during the last six years, and every month of these 
years “borne and worne hagbuttis and pistollettis upon 
thair personis and in thair companyis rydis and gangis 
thairwith in all partis quhair the occasioun of thaire 
affairis drawis thame and usis the same alsweill for thair 
privat revenge as for the slaughter of wyld foull and 
venniesoun quhairof they have made a grit distruc- 
tioun.” 

The record throws light on the lawlessness that 
entailed heavy fines. It also shows the abundance of 
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deer in the district, regarded as common property and 
killed by anyone, who wished to replenish their larder 
with venison. . 

James Tweedie of Drumelzier is mentioned in 1620 
as a consenting party to a charter by John Douglas of 
Kilbucho and others of the lands of Kilbucho. 

The lands known as “ Orchard Knowe” in the Barony 
of Glenholm were in the occupation of a Robert 
Tweedie in 1625, and William Tweedie the younger of 
the Wrae, is recorded as having been present on the 
15th June, 1627, at the “ Weapon Shawing ” or gather- 
ing of the militia on the King’s Muir at Peebles 
accompanied with one horseman, both armed with lance 
and sword. 

In 1628 there was a John Tweedie in Maynes of 
Kilbucho and William Tweedie is given sasine of the 
lands of Burnetland, and one of the same name in 1630 
in Kilbucho, while in the same year, James Tweedie of 
Drumelzier had a charter of Glenkirk, Whitslaid, 
Rachan, &c. From this time a more peaceful spirit set 
in, and the Tweedies and other land owners settle down 
as country gentlemen or farmers, devoting their energies 
to more profitable ends. 

In 1643, William Tweedie of Wrae is nominated 
under the Act of Parliament “for the Committees of 
Warr in the Shyres ” as a commissioner, and mention is 
made of him in 1649, which recalls the stirring political 
events in Scotland and England, the appeal to Scotland 
from the English Parliament and its outcome in a well 
drilled army of more than 20,000 under Leslie, Earl of 
Leven, being dispatched to the assistance of the English 
Parliament. Many Tweedies, it is stated, must have 
served in the Covenanters’ Army, Tweeddale giving its 


fall quota. 


Quarter. 


Quarter-Chapel is said to have been the head messu- 
age of the barony of Oliver Castle in 1512. 
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In 1555, July 31st, John, Lord Hay of Yester, as 
superior of the lands of Quarter-chapel and Glencotho 
offered to give sasine thereof to James, Lord Fleming, 
in terms of his former infeftments on condition of his 
paying what was due for past terms and in future. 

On 1555, February 25, Jonet Creichtoun, spouse of 
William Broune in Logane, discharged all debts between 
her and Robert Creichtoun of Quarter registered in the 
books of jurisdiction of Carnwyth. 

1560, February 18, John Flemyng of Glenheid as 
bailie of John, Lord Flemyng, gave sasine to Robert 
Creichtoun, as grandson and heir of Robert Creichtoun, 
in the half lands of the Quarter, Chapelgill and Cardone, 
John Portus younger of Glenkirk being a witness. 

Among the Quarter papers there remains the Con- 
tract of Marriage between Thomas Tweedie then in 
Kingledoors and afterwards of Quarter with his wife 
Mary, daughter of Alexander Stevenson of Dreva, 
dated rst March, 1728. 

In 1740, Thomas Tweedie, the second son of Thomas 
_ Tweedie of Oliver, bought the house and estate of 
Quarter from John Dickson of Whitslaid, thus in- 
augurating a new branch of the family from whom the 
late line of Quarter and Rachan descends. 

The house, duly restored about 1860, is a good 
example of its kind with the curious turret so often 
seen in Scottish and French architecture. 

Quarter was long in possession of the Creichtons, 

who, as we have seen, like the Porteouses of Glenkirk, 
were confederates of the Drummelzier Tweedies and 
often aided them in their outrages. There are refer- 
ences to the Crichtons in Quarter till 1665. 
. The Tweedies took no part in the >45 Rebellion, — 
Thomas Tweedie of Quarter with his family leaving 
their house and escaping to Kingledoors which he had 
on lease, and thus escaping the Highland Army. 

In 1800, Alexander Tweedie owned Quarter, and 


Whitslaid bought in 1777 from William Dickson. He 
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died in 1803, leaving a widow, Anne, and a large family. 
The eldest of the sons, Thomas Stevenson Tweedie, haa 
a distinguished career in the H.E.IC. service. Retir- 
ing from India with the rank of Physician-General, he 
added largely to the Quarter Estate: in 1844 he 
purchased Rachan, the ancient property of the Geddeses, 
from the trustees of the late William Loch: in 1847 he 
bought the lands of Wrae from Lord Forbes: and in 
1850 the small property of Duckpool. 


Rachan House. 

Rachan House near the junction of the Holms Water 
and Biggar Water with the Tweed, was practically 
built by Thomas Tweedie, and the work 
was completed by his eldest son and_ successor, 
James Tweedie, with the result that it is now 
one of the finest modern residences in the county, 
with large gardens, a fine park, and two picturesque lakes 
in the policies, stocked with trout and ornamented with 
wooded islets. There is a private burial place in the 
grounds. The Arms of Tweedie had a boar’s head as 
a crest, and the motto “ Thole and think on ”’: at a later 
date Thomas S. Tweedie of Quarter and Rachan con- 
tinued to use the same coat of arms and motto, but 
adopted for a crest instead of the boar’s head a demi-lion 
holding an anchor proper. 

In 1897, the Rachan Estate, including Quarter and 
Merlindale, was sold to Henry Brown Marshall, who 
has large interests in South Africa and elsewhere. 

During his ownership he has greatly improved Rachan 
House and grounds, and has planted many trees. The 
Home Farm at Whiterigg is noted for its Clydesdales 
and cattle. 

Glenholm Landowners, 1923. 


Mossfennan and Logan.—Rental, Farm £348 and 
other land £50, Alexander Welsh. 

Glencotho.— Farm £364, Stephen Brown of Bore- 
land, Lockerbie. 


G 
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Cardon, Holmshill, Chapelgill and Smellhope and 
part of Glenkirk and Leask, Farms and Shootings, 
4 532 18s. 9d., Sir Douglas A. B. Naismyth, Baronet of 
Posso. i 

Whitslade Mains, £33, Wrae £174 tos tod, 
Coomlees £67 8s. 3d., Home Farms of Rachan and 
Whiterigg £385, Rachan Mill £401 tos. 9d., 
Woodlands £75, including the Mansion House of 
Rachan, Merlindale, Quarter and Whitslade Mains, 
Henry Brown Marshall of Rachan, etc. One-eighth 
part of Glenkirk, £17 3s. 9d., James R. Marshall, yr. 
of Rachan. There are various fine shootings whose 
rents are not given. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


_ KILBUCHO—BOUNDARIES AND NATURAL FEATURES. 


The Parish of Kilbucho, in the north-west of the 
County and four miles south of Biggar, in its seclusion 
and beauty has also many interesting and important 
historical associations. 

Bounded by Coulter, Lanarkshire, on the north- 
west: Biggar and Skirling on the north: Broughton on 
the east, and Glenholm on the south, it consists of two 
ridges of hills, running parallel with each other, 
through the length of the parish, with a secluded vale 
of rural beauty between them, and a fertile valley to 
the north. Through the northern of these valleys flows 
Biggar Water, and through the southern, flows Kilbucho 
Burn until it joins Biggar Water, and the united stream 
flows into the Tweed. 

Several of the hills in the Parish are among the highest 
in the South of Scotland, including Kingbank Head, 
2067 feet high; Glenwhappen, 2262; Cardon, 2218 feet 
with Chapelgill, 2282, attached; and Culter Fell, 2454, 
adjoining on the boundary of the Parish. 

There have been different forms of the name at vari- 
ous times. It was Kylbeuhoc and Kelebeuhoc about 
1200: Kylbeokhoc and Kelbechoc from 1214 to 1249, 
and Kilbouchow in 1475; Kilbucho in modern days. 

Etymology and tradition render it probable that the 
ancient Church of Kilbucho was dedicated to St. Bega, 
a more detailed account of whom is given in the 
ecclesiastical history. . 

Kilbucho was a regality of which the Laird of Kil- 
bucho was master by prescription. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


KILBUCHO—-LAND AND LANDOWNERS. 


The earliest reference is that to William Cumyn, 
Earl of Buchan, who, before the year 1210, granted to 
“ Adam, the son of Gilbert ’—apparently a familiar 
name in these days—“ in free marriage with his sister, 
Ydonia,” the lands of Blith and Ingolneston, in Linton 
Parish, and a generation afterawards Christina, 
designed as “ the daughter of Adam, son of Gilbert ” 
is found, during her widowhood, endowing a chap- 
lainry with the lands of Ingolistun, for the celebration 
of divine services, for her soul, the souls of her relations, 
including Ydonea, her mother, and for the souls of 
King Alexander, of “Gameline, parson of Kelbechoc, 
and Marion, his sister, and of Gilbert, parson of Kel- 
bochoc,” who was a witness in the perambulation of 
the marches of Stobo in 1200. 

Ingolistun is supposed to be the modern Ingraston. 
Among the witnesses to Christina’s charter, which was 
granted between the years 1233 and 1249, are Sir 
Gilbert Freser, Sheriff of Trequaire, and Sir David of 
Graham. 

The latter knight was probably owner of Kylbucho, 
as the property is subsequently found to be in the 
possession of the Graham family. 

About the year 1341-2, John of Graham, Lord of 
Dalkeith, granted to William of Douglas, popularly 
known as the Knight of Liddesdale, a charter in these 
terms: ‘To all who shall see or hear this charter, John 
of Graham, Lord of Dalkeith, greeting in the Lord. 

Know ye that I have given, granted, and by this my 
present charter confirmed, to William of Douglas, Lord 
of Kyncavyll, all my lands in the Barony of Kylbechoch 
and the lands of Newlands, with patronage of the 
Churches thereof, and with all the pertinents: for- his 
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faithful service and help rendered and to be rendered: 
to hold and to have to the said William, his heirs and 
assignees, of me and my heirs in fee and heritage, with 
all the pertinents, &c. 

Giving, therefor, the said William and his successors 
to our Lord, the King, service used and wont. 

And I, the said John, and my heirs shall warrant and 
defend the said William and his successors in the 
premises against all men and women. 

In testimony whereof, my seal is appended to the 
present charter. Witnesses, Lord Duncan, Earl of 
Fyfe; Lord John, Earl of Moray, Lord of Annandale 
and Man: Lord Patrick, Earl of March; Sir Alexander 
of Seton, William of Levyngston, John of Lyndesay, 
Knights: Master Walter of Moffat, Archdeacon of 
Lothian, Sir William Bullok, then Chamberlain of 
Scotland ” (i.e. 1341-2) “ John of Crawford of Come- 
nok, William Symple, William Vache, and many 
other.” 


(Morton Charters, 11., No. 55). 


The Knight of Liddisdale was one of these “ braw 
fechters ” through whose courage and ability the land 
was cleared of the English garrison, introduced a few 
years before, through the cowardly surrender of Edward 
Baliol. King David then in his 18th year had just 
returned from France with his young Queen, after an 
absence of nine years. Renwick in his historical notes 
on Peeblesshire, which we have quoted often verbatim, 
says that “it was probably owing to the still perturbed 
condition of some portions of the Kingdom that the 
confirmatory charter is found to have been granted at 
the stronghold of Dumbarton Castle, where the Court 
had evidently its headquarters at the time. 

“David, by the Grace of God, King of Scots: 
To all good men of his whole land, clerics and laics, 
greeting. Know ye that we have given, granted, and, 
by this our present charter, confirmed, to our beloved 
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and faithful William of Douglas, for his homage and 
service, all the Barony of Kylbechou, together with the 
lands of Newlands, with all their pertinents, which 
belonged heritably to John of Graham, Lord of Dal- 
keith, and which the said John, not led by force or fear, 
nor fallen in error, but of his pure and voluntary 
will, by staff and baton, resigned to us: To hold and 
to have all the foresaid Barony, together with the lands 
of Newlandis, to the said William and his heirs, of us 
and our heirs, freely, quietly, fully, wholly and honour- 
ably, in woods and plains, meadows, grazings and pas- 
turages, muirs, marshes, waters, pools, fowlings, fishings 
and huntings, together with patronages of Churches, 
services of free» tenants, multures, mills and their 
sequels; bondmen and their holdings, neyfs (natives) 
and their followers, and with all other liberties, com- 
modities, easements, and their just pertinents, in all and 
by all, as well not named as named, belonging to the 
foresaid barony and lands. ‘ 

The said William and his heirs rendering to us and 
-our heirs the services used and wont. 

In testimony whereof we commanded our seal to be 
appended to this our present charter. 

Witnesses, John of “ Bona Villa” (Boneville), Philip 
of Meldrom, Knight; Maurice of Moravia, Alexander 
of Ramsay, and Thomas of Carnot, then our Chancellor 
of Scotland. 

At our Castle of Dumbretane, on the 11th day of 
August, in the 13th year of our reign, 1341.” 


(Morton Charters, ii., No. 56.) 


Sir William Douglas accompanied King David to the 
Battle of Durham in 1346, and along with him was taken 
prisoner by the English, and did not regain his liberty, 
till some years afterwards, when he was set free on con- 
dition of giving assistance to Edward and allowing the 
English free passage through his lands into Scotland. 
He was killed in 1353 by his kinsman, Lord Douglas, 
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in revenge for some misdeeds which had _ hitherto 
escaped requital. 

Two years previously, Sir William had executed a 
deed of Entail disposing of Kilbucho:— 

“1, William of Douglas, Lord of Lyddisdale, will 
and by those presents grant that if I happen to die with- 
out lawful heirs made of my body, my whole Barony of 
Newlands and of Kylboughok, with the pertinents 
whatsoever within the Shire of Peblis, and my whole 
Barony of Dalkeith, with its Castle and all other pertin- 
ents within the Shire of Edinburgh, shall belong to 
James of Douglas, my nephew, son of Sir John of 
Douglas, my brother,” whom failing, to the series of 
heirs there enumerated. 

This charter was granted “at Peblis on 3rd November, 
13 51, in presence of Sir Andrew of Douglas and William 
of Douglas, my brother, knights; Archibald of Douglas, 
my cousin, John of Abernethy, Patrick, clerk and many 
others.” 


(Ib. No. 70.) 


Through the failure of descendants, anticipated by 
the Entail, Sir James Douglas succeeded to the estate 
and obtained a Crown charter of confirmation on 2nd 
January, 1374-5:—“ Robert, by the grace of God, 
King of Scots: To all good men of his whole land, greet- 
ing. Know ye that we have given, granted, and by this 
our present charter confirmed to James of Douglas, 
Knight, our beloved cousin, the whole Barony of Kyn- 
cavyll and of Caldorclere in the Constabulary of Lyn- 
lithen, within the Shire of Edynburgh, the whole Barony 
of Preston within the Shire of Dumfries, the whole 
Barony of Kylbouhok and of Newlandis and the whole 
Barony of Lynton Rotherick within the Shire of Peblis. 
.... To hold to the said James and to James of 
Douglas, son of the marriage between him and Agnes 


of Dunbar, sister of the Earl of March, and his heirs 
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Giving to us for said baronies, the services used and 
wont.” (Great Seal Register, i. p. 140, No. 73-) 

In the Register of the Earldom of Morton, published 
by the Bannatyne Club, which contains the Morton 
Charters, there is given a rental of the baronies in the 
year 1376, from which particulars regarding the occupa- 
tion of Kilbucho at that time is contained: —‘ Barony 
of Kilbucho: Raw and Blandowyne, let to John, son of 
Adam, and John Hyldsone, for one year, at £10 6s. 8d. 
Town of Kilbochoke, let to John Muroksone, Thomas 
of Cauldlaw, Ralph, son of William and Matilda widow, 
for one year, £8 and 12 hens or poultry. Four cottages, 
let for 26s. 8d., viz., to John of Tweddale, John 
Walch< and sirsjohna.<. . Eden Bondvyle took one 
cottage for the old ferm, which he said was 6s. 8d., with 
4 days’ work; cautioner, William Ker. Matilda widow, 
took one cottage as formerly for 6s. 8d., and 4 days’ 
work; cautioner, Thomas Caldlaw. 

John Murokison took two cottages for 13s. 4d., and 
8 days’ work; cautioner, David, son of William. The 
sume of the cotagis £3. Gyldlande, with two cottages, 
let to William Ker for one year for 26s. 8d., and 8 days’ 
work; cautioner, John Williamsone. Brewlande with 
two cottages, let to William Smith (Fabro), one year, 
for 16s. 8d.; cautioner, Thomas of Cauldlaw. Wet- 
lande let to John, son of Adam, and John Hildsone, 
one year, for ss.; cautioners each for the other. The 
Mill let to Adam, Miller, for £3 6s. 8d., and the feeding 
of one porker for the larder of the lord if sent to him; 
cautioner, William of Drouchhilde. Easterhouse of 
Kilbochoke and the Orchearde let to William Drouchilde 
and Adam, Miller, one year for £13 16s. 8d.; cautioners 
each for the other. Westerhouse of Kilbouchoke let 
to Robert Hildsone, John Broun, and William Scharp, 
one year, for £13 6s. 8d.; cautioners, one for another. 

Sum of Kylboucho in the year, £54 5s. 

The lands of Thriepland and Hartree, situated in the 

Barony, appear to have been anciently possessed as 
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separate holdings. ‘ Robert of Threpeland” made 
homage to Edward on 28th August, 1296; and the 
property is found in possession of the same family in 
1374, when it was renounced to the overlord on terms 
stated in a writ then granted:— “To all who shall see 
or hear these letters: James of Douglas, Knight, Lord 
of Kilbochoke, greeting. Know that I have bound my- 
self to suffer and permit Thomas of Forest and Alice 
of Threplande, his spouse, daughter and heiress of 
Henry of Threpland, with the pertinents in the Barony 
of Kilbochok, within the Shire of Peblis: for the whole 
lifetime of the said Alice, conjunctly and severally, 
which lands of Threpland with the pertinents, the fore- 
said Thomas and Alice, conjunctly and severally, of their 
mere and voluntary will, by staff and baton, gave up and 
resigned to us at Dalkeith: and for them and their heirs 
for ever quit claimed for which resignation and quit 
claim we oblige us for payment to the said Thomas and 
Alice of one hundred good and lawful sterling shillings, 
at the next feast of Martinmas, without further delay, 
fraud, or guile. And if it happens that the said Alice 
has any heirs, male or female, of her body, we promise 
and by these presents firmly oblige us to restore and 
infeft him or her, lawful heir and heirs of her body in 
the said lands of Threpland with the pertinents, as 
freely and quietly as the said Alice held or possessed the 
same before her resignation thereof; and the said 
hundred shillings of sterlings shall be fully repaid by 
him or her to us or our heirs. In testimony whereof 
we have caused our seal to be appended to these presents 
at Dalkeith on the 3rd day of September, 1374. 

(Morton Charters, 11., No. 146.) 

Sir James shortly after this, disposed of his interest 
in Thriepland by Charter, given at Dalkeith, on the rst 
day of August, 1377. (Morton Charters, ii., No. 150.) 

By a Charter dated 24th October, 1378, Robert II 
confirmed to Sir James of Douglas the lands of Kyl- 
bichok and Newlandys, with the pertinents, which the 
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said James held in free Barony, and erected the same 
into a free regality, “excepting the three pleas 
of the Crown, viz., murther, rape, and fire raising”: 
giving therefor a pair of gold spurs, at the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, yearly, if asked only. (Morton 
Charters, ii. No. 164.) The lands of Kylbochok are 
also included in another confirmation by the same King 
on roth July, 1386. (Ib. No. 177), in which the juris- 
diction of the regality was extended to the four pleas 
‘of the Crown (i.e., the three pleas above mentioned with 
the addition of robbery). 

The title of Earl of Morton was conferred on James 
Douglas of Dalkeith and his successors in 1458. The 
third Earl of Morton, who had no sons, conveyed his 
estates to Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven, in whose 
favour a Crown charter confirming various possessions, 
including the Barony of Kilbucho, and patronage of the 
Church, was granted on 17th October, 1540. (Great 
Seal Register, 151346. No. 2213.) 

But this Charter was annulled by the Court of Session 
- as having been obtained by extortion; and by another 
Charter, dated 22nd April, 1543, the Earl made a new 
Entail, whereby the lands were destined to James 
Douglas, his son-in-law, who succeeded as Earl of 
Morton in 1553, and afterwards became the famous 
Regent. The Charter was confirmed on 22nd April, 
1543. (Ib. No. 2901.) 

After the forfeiture of his estates Morton was executed 
at the Market Cross of Edinburgh, in 1581; “a cruel 
and hard man yet one who had made the laws obeyed,” 
says Professor Hume Brown. 

John, Lord Maxwell, obtained the Earldom, and on 
sth June of that year, procured from James VI. a 
Charter of various properties, including the lands and 
Barony of Kilbocho and the patronage of the Church 
(Great Seal Register, 1580-93. No. 203); and on gth 
November following, the whole were confirmed and 
incorporated into the Barony, Earldom and Regality of 
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Mortoun. Under an Act of Indemnity passed in 1585, 
the forfeiture was reversed, and Morton’s estates and 
honours devolved first on Archibald, Earl of Angus, 
and next in 1588 on Sir William Douglas of Loch- 
leven, who obtained a Crown Charter of properties 
embracing Kilbocho and the Church patronage on 20th 
June, 1589. (Ib., No. 1674.) 

On 4th November, 1606, William, Earl of Mortoun, 
was served heir of his grandfather in the Earldom, 
including the lands and Barony of Kilbocho, with the 
patronage of its Church. (Peebles Retours, No. 33.) 


Earl of Traquair. 


About the year 1631, several of Lord Morton’s 
estates, including Kilbucho, were acquired by the Earl 
ot Traquair. 

On 13th July, 1631, King Charles I. granted of new 
to John, Lord Stewart of Traquair, “ the lands and 
Barony of Newlandis, the lands and Barony of Lyntoun 
and Kyibocho, with Castles, mills, etc.; with part of the 
lands of Kirkurde and Lochewide belonging to William, 
Earl of Mortoun; with the privilege of regality therein, 
and with the patronage of the Churches and parishes of 
Lyntoun, Newlandis and Kilbocho, and of all the 
chaplainries thereof; all which the said Earl, with con- 
sent of Lady Anne Keythe, Countess of Mortoun, his 
spouse, and Robert, Lord of Dalkeith, their son, 
resigned; and were incorporated into the free Barony 
and Regality of Lyntoun; for the yearly payment of a 
silver penny in name of blench farm.” (Great Seal 
Register, 1620-33, No. 1814.) 

On 22nd July, 1535, James, Earl of Mortoun, in 
consideration of a sum of money paid to him, sold to 
Malcolm, Lord Flemyng, the lands of the Barony of 
Kilbocho, with the patronage of the Church of Kilbocho, 
described as being in the Regality of Dalkeith and Shire 
of Peebles; reserving the right of Regality and the 
service of the tenants at the Justiciary Courts. 
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The Charter was confirmed by James V., on 26th 
September, 1535. (Great Seal Register, 151 3-46, No. 
1512. 

ae to the Barony and patronage continuing 
to be held by the Lords Fleming from the Earls of 
Mortoun as Superiors appear in the Great Seal Register 
in 1588-9 (No. 1616) and 1595-6 (No. 402). 

The lands of Hartree are shown by a writ, dated in 
1389, to have been in separate possession, and then 
restored to the overlord:—To all to whom the present 
letters shall come, Jonet of Graham, Lady of Welchtone 
(Wallaston, Lennox) greeting in the Lord; Be it known 
to you all that I have made, confirmed and ordained 
James of Tuedy, bearer of these presents, by deputy, 
attorney, and my special assignee, to resign, and purely 
and simply, by staff and baton, surrender in the hands 
of the noble and potent Lord James of Douglas, Lord 
of Dalkeith, all my lands of Hertre, with the pertinents, 
within the Barony of Kilbouchok in the Shire of Peblis, 
which I hold of my foresaid Lord in chief: promising 
- to hold firm and stable everything that the said James 
shall cause to be done in my name in the premises; 
which lands of Hartree, with all their pertinents, and 
all right and claim competent, or which might be 
competent to me or my heirs, I resign to my foresaid 
Lord, purely and simply, and wholly surrender by the 
tenor of the present letters. In testimony whereof my 
seal is appended hereto at Walchtone, on the 8th day of 
February, 1389-90. (Morton Charters, ii., No. 189.) 
_Hartree appears to have remained with the overlords 
till 1424, when James of Douglas, second Lord of 
Dalkeith, by a Charter, dated 15th June of that year, 
granted to Richard Broun the lands which are there 
described as sometime in the Barony of Kilbothoc, but 
then in the Barony of Dalkethe, and which Jonet of 
Erthe (Airth), Lady of Walchtoun, had resigned in the 
hands of the late King James I. ~ 

The property was to be held by Richard, and the heirs 
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of the marriage between him and Elizabeth of Twedi, 
niece of the said James of Dalkeith, they making suit 
and bodily presence, at the Court of Justiciary at Dal- 
keith every year, and three suits yearly at the three head 
Courts at Kilbothoc. 

The Charter was confirmed by James II. on 12th 
whe 1439-40 (Great Seal Register, 1424-1513, No. 
228). : 


THE BROWNS OF HARTRIE. 
(From the Family Papers, 1424-1622.) 


John Brown of Hartrie, who succeeded his father in 
February, 1436, and was infeft in the lands in August, 
1438 on a precept from the Lord of Dalkeith. He 
died between 1466 and 1482, and left a son. 

William Brown of Hartrie, who, in 1449 acquired 
from William Porteous of Glenkirk the lands of Mos- 
fennan and Logan in the Parish of Glenquhome, had 
charter thereof confirmed on 28th June of that year, by 
Wiliam, Earl of Douglas. The half of these lands he 
exchanged in the following year for those of Thriepland 
in the barony of Kylbouchoc, which belonged to Thomas 
Anderson of Threipland, and on 12th March, 1450-1 
he obtained a charter thereof from the superior, James 
Douglas, Lord of Dalkeith, who calls him his cousin. 
His sasine is dated 26th March,1451, and to it Thomas 
Androsone of Threipland is a witness. In 1466 on his 
father’s resignation, William Brown received a charter 
from James, Earl of Morton, of the lands of Hartre, 
which are described as lately in the barony of Kylbocho 
but now in the barony of Dalkeith, and he was infeft 
therein on 12th June of that year, among the witnesses 
to the sasine being Robert Threpland of Mychelhill and 
Thomas Androson of Logan. William Brown married 
a lady whose Christian name was Elizabeth and they had 
two sons, John (of whom presently) and 
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Andrew Brown of Threipland, to whom in 1483 he 

gave his lands of Threipland, which were confirmed 

to him by a charter from James, Earl of Morton, on 
31st July of that year, in which charter the boundaries 
of these lands are given as follows: —Beginning at the 

Crannoboge on the south ascending by the Smalburne 

to the head thereof that is to the conduit of the Water 

of Corscryne and then descending to the Chesterburn 

on the north and from the Chesterburn as far as a 

bawke to the east of Chestercroft and so descending 

to the old ditch in the moss to the foot thereof and 
so to the old march of the Kowfurde and thus descend- 
ing to the Farhomfurde and thence descending by the 
old marches to the foot of Langrydyke and thence 
ascending by the ditch as far as Langrygburn and so 
ascending to the foot of Wodgylburne and up the 
said stream to the head thereof and still up as far as 
the conduit of the Water of the Wodgylheid and 
thence descending by the old marches to the Crenno- 
boge. Andrew Brown of Threipland died in or before 

1513, as on 22nd November of that year James, Earl 

of Morton, granted a precept of Clare Constat for 

infefting his son, Gilbert, as his heir in the lands of 

Threipland. Gilbert was placed in possession on sth 

January thereafter, one of the witnesses being Richard 

Broun of Cultermains. In 1584 the heir of this 

Gilbert was Margaret Brown, whom he styles his 

nepos which may mean either niece or grandchild. 

Probably in this case it is the latter. She married the 

second son of the sixth Laird of Hartrie and through 

this marriage the estates of Hartree and Threipland 
were afterwards re-united. 

John Brown of Hartrie, the elder son, succeeded his 
father in the lands of Hartrie. In 1452 he had married 
Marion Inglis, daughter of Andrew Inglis, who was a 
son of Richard Inglis of Cormastoun, and on that 
occasion he received the lands of Easter Hartrie or 
Easterplace from his grandfather. They had a son, 
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Robert Brown of Hartrie, to whom in the beginning 
of 1483 on his marriage with Janet Douglas, his grand- 
father, William Brown of Hartrie, gave his lands lying 
between the marches of Easter Hartrie on the east and 
the Gillane Burn on the west. Later, in August, 1484, 
he made over to him his lands of Hartrie, and of these 
he received a charter of confirmation from James, Earl 
of Morton, on 1ith August, 1484. In the making of 
the resignation of the lands James Douglas of Auchin- 
stoun acts as attorney for the said Robert Brown, which 
suggests that his wife was probably of that family. To 
his infeftment, which took place two days later, Richard, 
David, John, and Alexander Brown are witnesses. 

Andrew Brown of Hartrie was his son and heir and in 
the beginning of 1513 on his marriage with Margaret 
Menzies was infeft by his father in the lands of Wester 
Hartrie, excepting the mansion house, until his father 
could obtain for him the lands of Easter Hartrie. He 
and his wife were placed in possession by entering them 
into the principal mansion of the lands thereof called 
Smallburne and closing the door upon them. — Before 
the end of that year, however, his father was dead and 
he is infeft as his heir in Hartrie on a precept from James, 
Earl of Morton, dated 3rd November, 1513. He also 
received another charter from the same Earl on 27th 
August, 1516, of the £5 lands of Wester Hartrie on 
his own resignation. He was still alive in 1570, but 
died in or before 1572. He had three sons, Richard, 
who succeeded him in Hartrie (and of whom presently), 
William and Bernard. 

William, the second son, married Margaret Brown, the 
granddaughter and heiress of Gilbert Brown of Thriep- 
land. Gilbert resigned his lands in their favour and they 
were infeft therein in February 1534-5 ona precept from 
James, Earl of Morton. Letters of reversion were 
granted at this time by the said William in which he states 
that the said Earl had infeft him and Margaret Broun, 
“my handfast spouse, nece” and apparent heir of the 
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said Gilbert in the lands of Thriepland, and promises 
that should they die without lawful heirs of their marri- 
age and the said Gilbert paid 200 merks to their heirs 
upon the high altar in St. Bege’s Kirk, they would 
renounce the said lands in his favour. However, there 
were three sons of the marriage, Andrew, Robert and 
William. Andrew, the eldest, on the failure of heirs 
male to his uncle, Richard, succeeded to Hartrie and 
will be noticed presently. 

Bernard Brown, the third son, was on 29th November, 
1552, infeft in temple land in the town of Culter and 
was succeeded therein in 1602 by his son, John, who 
married Grissel Paton and in 1638 is called Portioner of 
Culter. He disponed this temple land and some others 
to Robert Broun, the youngest son of James Broun in 
Langvoult in Biggar. There were many of the name 
of Brown in and about Culter. 

Richard Brown of Hartrie succeeded his father Andrew, 
and was infeft as his heir in the lands of Hartrie on 26th 
May, 1572, in terms of a precept from James, Earl 

of Morton, dated 18th April. The sasine was witnessed 
by Andrew and Robert Brown, sons of William Brown 
in Threipland. A month later, on 2nd June, he 
granted a liferent charter of the £5 lands of 
Easter Hartrie to Janet Fleming, his wife, and 
died before November, 1583. He had three sons 
and a daughter, Gilbert, William, John and Mar- 
garet. The two elder sons will be noticed presently. 
Of John there is mention as a witness with his father, 
then Richard Broun apparent of Hartrie, at Biggar on 
gth September, 1566, when David Thriepland, Laird of 
half of the lands of Mitchelhill, granted a charter to 
Richard Thriepland, his son and heir, and Agnes Brown, 
his future spouse, of the third part of his sos. lands of 
Mitchelhill in the barony of Kilboquho. Margaret, the 
daughter of Richard Broun of Hartrie, married in 1558 
John Haldane of that ilk who granted a liferent charter 
to her of his £8 lands of the Mains of Broughton, and 
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this was confirmed to her by a charter from Queen Mary 
on 18th May, 1558, in which she is called granddaughter 
of Andrew Brown of Hartrie. 

Gilbert Brown, apparent of Hartrie, the eldest son of 
Richard, had a charter from his grandfather, Andrew 
Brown of Hartrie (who calls him eldest son of Richard 
Brown, my heir apparent), to himself and Margaret 
Weir, his spouse, and the heirs male to be lawfully 
procreated between them, of his 45 lands of Black- 
byres and Burnfoot, in terms of their contract of marri- 
age, which is dated 23rd May, 1570, and to which James 
Weir of Blackwood, her father, is a party. Gilbert pre- 
deceased his father without any male issue, but he left 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Margaret, who afterwards 
claimed the family inheritance as heirs of their grand- 
father. There is an agreement between the two sisters 
dated at Lesmahago, sth February, 1595-6, whereby 
Elizabeth sells to Margaret her half of Hartrie, also her 
half of the sos. land of Logan and half of a burgh land 
at Biggar. In the charter which follows thereupon Eliza- 
beth designates herself eldest lawful daughter of the 
deceased Gilbert Broun, apparent of Hartrie, and one of 
the two heirs of the deceased Richard Broun of Hartrie, 
her grandfather. Later, on 24th March, 1596-7, she, as 
eldest lawful daughter and one of the heirs of the 
deceased Gilbert Brown, apparent of Hartrie, wadset the 
£20 lands of Hartrie to Robert Nesbitt of Dalvell. 
Their claim, however, was resisted by the heir male of the 
family, but with him an arrangement was come to in 
1602. 

William Brown of Hartrie, the second son of Richard, 
on 18th January, 1576-7, received from his father, who 
then calls him his son and heir, a charter of all his lands 
of Hartrie in the barony of Kilbocho, under reservation 
of his own liferent and the terce of his wife, Janet 
Fleming. A renewal of this grant on 9th April, 1579, 
makes reservation to his said spouse of her liferent of the 
£5 lands of Hartrie commonly called Easterplace, and 
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of Burnfuit and Blackbyris. He was infeft on 2 5th May 
following and among the witnesses to the sasine appear 
William Broun of Threipland and Andrew and William 
Broun, his sons. On 20th July, 1588, the earlier charter 
was confirmed at Traquair by Archibald, Earl of Douglas 
and Morton, and William Broun is then mentioned as 
deceased. In another deed he is said to have died in 
March, 1585. Apparently he left no issue and the next 
heir male of the family was 

Andrew Brown of Hartrie and Threipland, son of the 
now deceased William Brown of Threipland, who, ‘as 
formerly mentioned, was second son of Andrew Brown 
of Hartrie and Margaret Menzies. There exists an 
uncompleted charter dated . . . . 1586 by John, Lord 
Fleming, as baron of the barony of Kilbocho and 
superior of the lands of Hartrie, in which he declares 
that he has been satisfied by the perusal of authentic 
documents that the deceased Richard Brown of Hartrie, 
father’s brother of Andrew Brown of Threipland, died 
last infeft in the lands of Hartrie, and that the said 
_ Andrew is his nearest and lawful heir therein. His in- 
feftment, however, took place on 13th April, 1586, on 
a precept from John, Earl of Morton, dated at Linlith- 
gow, 15th December, 1585, and his brother Robert was 
a witness to the sasine. There was also a retour exped 
before the Sheriff of Peebles and his deputes on 15th 
October, 1588, in favour of Andrew Brown now of 
Hartrie as heir of the deceased William Brown of 
Hartrie, son of the brother of his father, who died in 
March, 1585, last infeft in the £20 lands of Hartrie 
which are held in chief of the Earls of Morton. One 
of the jurymen was William Weir of Burnetland. 
Margaret Brown, Andrew’s mother, survived her 
husband for a considerable time and as heritrix of 
Threipland dealt with these lands with her son’s consent. 
From some of her transactions we learn that he was 
twice married, first to Isabel Lindsay (probably of the 
Covington family), who is mentioned as deceased in 
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August, 1585, and secondly to Margaret Baillie who is 
mentioned as his wife in a deed dated 13th April, 1586. 

October, 1595. James, Lord Hay of Yester, brother 
and successor of the turbulent Master of Yester..... 
kept state in Neidpath Castle, with his wife.... His 
then presumptive heir was his second cousin, Hay of 
Smithfield, ancestor of the present (1858) Sir Adam 
Hay of Haystoun. In these circumstances, occasion 
was given for a curious series of proceedings, involving 
the fighting of a regular passage of arms on a neighbour- 
ing plain beside the Tweed—a simple pastoral scene, 
where few could now dream that any such incident had 
ever taken place. 

Lord Yester had for his page one George Hepburn, 
brother of the parson of Oldhamstocks in East Lothian. 
His master-of-the-horse—for such officers were then 
‘retained in houses of this rank—was John Brown of 
Hartree. One day, Brown, in conversation with Hep- 
burn, remarked:—“ Your father had good knowledge 
of physic: I think you should have some also.” ‘What 
mean you by that?” said Hepburn. ‘You might have 
great advantage by something,” answered Brown. On 
being further questioned, the latter stated that, seeing 
Lord Yester had no children, and Hay of Smithfield 
came next in the entail, it was only necessary to give the 
former a suitable dose, in order to make the latter Lord 
Yester. “If you,” continued Brown, “could give him 
some poison, you should be nobly rewarded, both you 
and yours.” ‘ Methinks that were no good physic,” 
quoth Hepburn dryly, and soon after revealed the pro- 
ject to his Lord. Brown, on being taxed with it, stood 
stoutly on his denial. Hepburn as strongly insisted 
that the proposal had been made to him. For such a 
case there was no solution but the duel. 

Due authority having been obtained, a regular and 
public combat was arranged to take place on Edston- 
haugh near Neidpath. The two combatants were to 
fight in their doublets, mounted, with spears and swords. 
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Some of the greatest men in the country took part in 
the affair, and honoured it with their presence. The 
Laird of Buccleugh appeared as judge for Brown: 
Hepburn had, on his part, the Laird of Cessford. The 
Lords Yester and Newbattle were amongst those officiat- 
ing. When all was ready, the two combatants rode full 
tilt against each other with their spears, when Brown 
misses Hepburn, and was thrown from his horse with 
his adversary’s weapon through his body. Having 
grazed his thigh in the charge, Hepburn did not immed- 
iately follow up his advantage, but suffered Brown to 
lie unharmed on the ground. “Fy!” cried one of the 
judges, “alight and take amends of thy enemy!” He 
then advanced on foot with his sword in his hand and 
commanded him to confess the truth. ‘“ Stay,” cried 
Brown, “till I draw the broken spear out of my body.” 
This being done, Brown suddenly drew his sword, and 
struck at Hepburn, who for some time was content to 
ward off his strokes, but at last dealt him a backward 
Wipe across the face, when the wretched man, blinded 
with blood, fell to the ground. The judges then inter- 
fered to prevent him from being further punished by 
Hepburn; but he resolutely refused to make any con- 
fession.” (Reference given by Chambers: Patrick 
Anderson’s History; MS. Genealogy of the Hays of 
Tweeddale.) 

Andrew Brown died in January, 1592, leaving a son. 

Gilbert Brown of Hartrie, who is served heir to his 
father in the lands of Hartrie on roth September, 1596, 
on the jury being Patrick Brown of Colstoun and 
George Brown, apparent of Colstoun. He was also 
served heir to William Brown of Thriepland, his grand- 
father, in the lands of Threipland on 21st December, 
1599, on the jury being Alexander Tuedie in Hie Moit 
of Kilbucho, John Threipland of Mitchelhill and 
Andrew, John and David Brown in Cleuche- 
hauch. His title was further secured by precepts 
of Clare Constat from William, Earl of Morton, 
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on 20th July, 1600, and upon these he took infeftment 
on 3rd April, 1602. On the previous day Elizabeth 
Brown, now the only surviving daughter and heir of 
Gilbert Brown, younger of Hartrie, renounced all her 
right in the lands of Hartrie in favour of the said 
Gilbert in terms of a decree arbitral made at Dalyell by 
their friends. Gilbert Brown married Jean Hay, 
apparently of the Smithfield family, as John Hay of 
Smithfield is a witness to a charter granted to her and her 
husband by Mr. John Douglas of Kilbocho, with con- 
sent of Margaret Douglas, his spouse, of an annual rent 
of 300 merks upliftable from the Mains and Mill of 
Kilbocho, dated 30th May, 1616. Gilbert died before 
1622 leaving three sons, Andrew, Malcolm and Alex- 
ander. The two younger sons are mentioned as 
witnesses to a renunciation made at Edinburgh on 11th 
January, 1626, by Archibald Douglas, eldest lawful son 
of the said Mr. John Douglas, now deceased, of an 
annual rent held by his said father from the lands of 
Easter and Wester Hartrie, in favour of Andrew Brown 
of Hartrie, eldest son and heir of the deceased Gilbert 
Brown of Hartrie, who has made payment of the prin- 
cipal sum due thereupon. 
Andrew Brown of Hartrie, the eldest son, succeeded 
his father and was infeft in the lands of Hartrie and 
Threipland on 14th April, 1622, on a precept of Clare 
Constat from William, Earl of Morton, dated 22nd 
February last. He married Margaret Lindsay, and on 
1st November, 1633, with her consent he wadset his 
lands of Hartrie to George Baillie, merchant burgess of 
Edinburgh, for 20,000 merks, and received them back 
on tack for the annual payment of 2000 merks. In the 
following year, however, with the consent of his wife 
and his mother, Jean Hay, he sold them irredeemably 
to John Dickson, servitor to Mr. Alexander Gibson of 
Durie, one of the Clerks of Session, for the sum of 
57,000 merks and made final resignation of them in 


the hands of John, Earl of Traquair, on 27th March, 
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1635. Among the witnesses to some of these trans~ 
actions there appear John Brown in Cleuch, and Luke 
Vallance in Blackbyris and James and John Vallance 
his sons. 


DICKSON—THE LINE OF HARTREE. 


John Dickson of Kilbucho, Hartree and Whitslade 
(Lord Hartree), for details concerning whom see Kil- 
bucho, bought Hartree in 1634 from Andrew Brown of 
Hartree for 57,000 merks. He had two charters from 
the Earl of Traquair, conferring on him the lands of 
Burnfoot, Easter Place, Howslack, Blackbyres, Hartrie 
Mill and Threipland, “with the house, fortalice and 
maner place of the said lands.” In 1637, by a disposi- 
tion dated the r1th of August, he purchased from the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland and Comptroller of 
the new augmentations of teinds, the annuities due to 
His Majesty from these lands. 

James Dickson of Hartree, born 1637, was 7th but 
3rd surviving son of the above, being the elder of. his 
two surviving sons by his second wife, Susanna, 
daughter of George Ramsay of the Kirkton of Bal- 
merino. Lord Hartree gave him a charter of the lands 
two years before his own death. He was infeft August 
30, 1651. Whether he married or left issue is unknown. 
He disponed Hartree in 1663 to his younger brother 
David. 

David Dickson of Hartree and Stane, only younger 
brother surviving of the above, being 1oth but 4th 
surviving son of Lord Hartree. Born 1644. Married 
(Contract dated at Blackness, May 30th, 1665) Helen, 
third daughter of Sir Alexander Wedderburn of Black- 
ness. He died in or before February, 1668, leaving 
two sons, John and David, the latter being posthumous. 
This David was witness to his brother’s contract of 
marriage in 1692, but himself (presumably after that 
date) married out of his own class and disappeared. 
David Dickson of Hartree acquired in 1665, from his 
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uncle, James Dickson, the lands of Stane, which had 
been owned by the family of his grandmother, Agnes 
Boe or Boog, since the 15th century. 

John Dickson of Hartree and Stane, elder son of the 
above. Born 1666. Infeft as his father’s heir in the 
lands of Hartree February 25th, 1668, John Dickson, 
indweller in Goisland, acting as Bailie and William 
Dickson in Hartree being a witness to the Sasine, which 
proceeded on a precept of Clare Constat by William 
Dickson of Kilbucho as superior and John Dickson of 
Whitslade, his tutor. (Note:—The identity of the 
above John Dickson in Goisland and William in Har- 
tree is unknown. Probably they were kin. James 
Dickson, younger brother of Lord Hartree, had a son, 
John, born 1645, who might be the John in Goisland). 

John of Hartree married (Contract dated 13th of 
December, 1692) Anne daughter of the then deceased 
Sir William Murray of Stanhope, 1st Baronet, and her 
brother, Sir David, gave her a tocher of 3000 merks. 

John died in or before February, 1701, survived by 
one son, John, and three daughters, Helen, Anne, and 
Agnes. Dates of birth unknown, but all four born after 
July, 1695, at which date he made an entail of his estates, 
failing any subsequent heir male of his body, on his then 
only child, Henrietta, who probably predeceased him, 
and certainly predeceased her brother. 

John Dickson, of Hartree and Stane, born after July, 
1695, only son of the above, was infeft in the lands of 
Hartree, February 28th, 1701, as heir to his father, on 
precept of Clare Constat from William Dickson of Kil- 
bucho as superior. He was also confirmed in his right 
to the lands of Stane as heir to his grandfather, David 
Dickson of Hartree, by a Charter of Confimation thereof 
from the Earl of Wigton on February 25th, 1707. In 
1722, he bought the lands of Anniestoun in the Parish 
of Symington, from George Lockhart of Carnwath, 
for 15,100 merks, and he acquired the lands of Eastfield 
there, at about the same time. 
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He married (post-nuptial contract dated October 3 ist, 
1727) Susanna Lockhart, daughter of William Lockhart 
of Wygateshaw; mention being made in the contract that 
his mother, Anne Murray, was then alive. It is not 
known if there was any issue of the marriage. He died 
in or before April, 1744. ? 

Helen, Anne, and Agnes, surviving sisters of the 
above, were served his heirs portioners of line and pro- 
vision on the 13th of June, 1744. They were known 
as “the Ladies of Hartree.” Tacks are signed by all 
three, till 1756, when Helen seems to have died. Anne’s 
name also disappears after 1759. Agnes lived till 1794. 
In Armstrong’s account, her properties are given as:— 
Hartree Mill, The Netherhouses, Thimble Hall, Threip- 
land, Shawhouse, Houslack, Knowehead, Pyet Knowe, 
Blackbyres, Burnfoot, Easterplace and Bamflat. 

Soon after the ladies of Hartree had taken possession 
early in 1744, the grandson and heir of their lost uncle, 
David, came forward to claim his inheritance. David 
had, apparently, sunk in social class to the level of his 
unknown wife, for John Dickson, described as his eldest 
son, had been an officer of excise, whilst the claimant 
of 1744, David, only son of the said John, was a foot- 
man, in the service of Mr. William Robertson, writer 
in Edinburgh. Waiting at a dinner party, he heard one 
of the guests, who proved to be his own second cousin, 
also a David Dickson (second son of Kilbucho and later 
the Rev. David of Kilbucho) talking of his three elderly 
maiden cousins who had inherited Hartree, and who 
knew of no heir to that property, though it was probable 
that some descendant of their lost uncle might exist. 
The footman, David, went, after dinner to his employer 
and revealed himself as the heir. His claim appearing 
just, his cousin David lent him money, wherewith to 
raise himself to his proper station by the purchase of a 
commission, and thereupon to get his claim formally 
recognised, For this debt he gave as security all his 
rights to Hartree, by a disposition dated April 2nd, 
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1744. On April 26th of that year, he had himseif 
served heir to David Dickson of Hartree, his great- 
father, and on the 1oth of November following, he 
obtained a precept of Clare Constat from William Dick- 
son of Kilbucho, as superior, for his infeftment in the 
lands of Hartree. But the matter was amicably settled 
between David and his three old cousins. He did not 
dispossess them. On July ist, 1746, they redeemed 
his debt to his cousin, David, who relinquished to them 
the disposition he had received. 

The ex-footman, now an ensign in Lieutenant- General 
Handyside’s Regiment of Foot, was, to judge by his 
portrait at Hartree, an attractive-looking young man, 
and his three spinster-cousins seem to have entirely taken 
him to their hearts. He rose in his regiment to the 
rank of captain. He seems, by family letters, to have 
always made his home at Hartree with his cousins, and 
after his retirement to have acted as their factor. In 
1753 they made a disposition of the lands of Hartree, 
Threipland, Anniestoun, Stane and Eastfield in favour 
of themselves and their issue, whom failing, to Ensign 
David Dickson and his heirs. In his footman days, he 
had married a housemaid, Jean Bell, of whom pleasant 
traditions long remained in the family. Captain David 
did not live to inherit, as he died in 1791, and Agnes, 
the last of the three Ladies. of Basser in 1794. She 
was succeeded by 

Colonel Alexander Dickson of Hartree and Stane, 
only child of the deceased Captain David Dickson of 
Hartree, above mentioned. On July 11th, 1794, he was 
served heir of line to his three cousins, Helen, Anne 
and Agnes Dickson, in terms of the agreement oF April 
2nd 1743. Hartree had been freed from the over-lord- 
ship of Kilbucho on March 20th, 1779, for payment of 
4329 11s. 10 2-12th d. sterling. 

Colonel Alexander was born in 1743. He married 
Susanna Jane, daughter of Sir Henry Moore, Governor 
of New York. He divorced her. They had no 
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children. He pulled down the old tower of Hartree 
and built the older part of the present house on another 
site. He added the farms of Wolf-Clyde, East Field of 
Culter and Causey End to the estate. He meant his 
cousin, Major Andrew Douglas, who lived with him, to 
have been heir and disponed his lands to the same in 
1802. But the Major having predeceased him, he left 
Stane to the latter’s widow and also a liferent of Hartree, 
which at her death was to go to his cousin, John Dickson, 
advocate, of Kilbucho and Culter. Colonel Alexander 
Dickson died in 1817 and Mrs. Douglas in 1825. 

John Dickson, advocate, D.L., of Kilbucho, Hartree 
and Culter; born 1752, 4th cousin of Colonel A. Dick- 
son, was second son of the Rev. David Dickson of 
Kilbucho (q.v.). He inherited Kilbucho on the death 
of his elder brother, Brigadier William Dickson (q.v.) 
in 1815. He had purchased Culter from his father in 
1783. He sold much of it; and Culter House and the 
remaining lands were sold at his death. 

In 1781 he married Mary, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Gibson, Minister of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. They 
‘had 6 sons and 6 daughters. He died in 1835 and was 
buried at Culter. 

David Dickson, advocate, of Kilbucho and Hartree, 
2nd but eldest surviving son of the above. Born 1793. 
Married, 1826, Jemima, daughter of the Rev. D. 
Pyper, minister of Pencaitland. He died in 1866 and 
his widow survived him till 1894 when she died at 
Hartree aged 93. They had 4 sons and 3 daughters, 
two sons and two daughters survived their father. 

Professor Alexander Dickson of Kilbucho and Har- 
tree, Deputy-Lieutenant for the County of Peebles, 
third but elder surviving son of the above. Professor 
of Botany at Dublin, at Glasgow and finally, (1879) at 
Edinburgh. Regius Keeper of Botanic Garden. LL.D. 
Glasgow. F.R.S. Edinburgh. Died unmarried 1887. 
He built most of the modern Hartree House. 

Archibald Dickson, M.D., of Kilbucho and Hartree, 
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youngest and only surviving brother of the above. 
Born 1837. Died unmarried 1901. At his death 
Kilbucho devolved, by entail, on his elder surviving 
sister. (See Kilbucho)—Hartree, having been disen- 
tailed in his father’s lifetime, he left to his younger 
sister. 

Elizabeth Dickson of Hartree, born 1841, died un- 
married at Hartree 1911. Third but second surviving 
daughter of David Dickson, Kilbucho, Hartree and 
Culter. Succeeded under the will of her last surviving 
brother. 

John Gordon Wilson-Dickson, eldest son of William 
Wilson by Sophia Susanna (Gordon) sister of Sir 
Charles Edward Gordon, 7th Baronet of Earlston. The 
said William Wilson was only son of John Wilson, eldest 
son of Margaret (Dickson) who was eldest child of the 
deceased John Dickson, Advocate, of Kilbucho, Hartree 
and Culter. The said Margaret Dickson was married at 
Culter House in 1804 to William, fourth son of John 
Wilson of Wilsontown. 

J. G. Wilson-Dickson succeeded to Hartree under the 
will of the above Elizabeth Dickson of Hartree, in tg11. 
He married in 1907 Mary Glen Davidson. 

He died suddenly in 1913 leaving three sons, William 
Gordon Wilson-Dickson, born 1908; Richard Glen 
Wilson-Dickson, born 1909; and Philip Shepley 
Wilson-Dickson, born 1911. The estate had to be sold, 
piecemeal, after the Great War. The house was finally 
sold in 1922, the purchaser being Charles Atha, Esq., 
Managing Director of the great tube works of Stewart 
& Lloyd, Coatbridge, &c. 


KILBUCHO. 

Dicksons of Kilbucho. John Dickson, Lord Hartree, 
was the common ancestor of the Dicksons of Kilbucho, 
Hartree and Whitslade. Heand his brother James were 
both “Servitors” to Mr. Alexander Gibson of Durie, 
younger. John prospered in the law. He was M.P. 
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for Peeblesshire from 1649 to 1650, and was made 
advocate in June, 1649, and judge in November of the 
same year. He became one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice and took the title of Lord Hartree. 
He acquired Kilbucho in 1628, Hartree in 1634, and 
also Whitslade (date unknown as documents are miss- 
ing). Dickson was also a member of various committees 
of Estates to whom the Parliament entrusted the govern- 
ment of the country during its intervals. 

This John married twice. First Bessie Barbour in 
1616. They had two daughters and six sons, two of 
whom survived him, namely Alexander of Kilbucho 
and John of Whitslade (of both of whom later). In 
1632 he married Susanna, daughter of George Ramsay 
of the Kirkton of Balmerino, and by her. had seven 
daughters and four sons. Of the latter, two survived 
him, James and David, both of Hartree. Lord Hartree 
died in 1653. 


The Senior Line. Dicksons of Kilbucho (from 1817 
till r901 also of Hartree). 
_. The above John Dickson (Lord Hartree) acquired 
Kilbucho from Sir Archibald Murray of Darnhall. 
(Charter dated January 18th, 1628, ratified by William, 
Earl of Morton, August 13th, 1630.) “ All and haill the 
Town and lands of Kilbucho, the mylnlands and mul- 
tures thereof, the lands of Moitt or Maynes of Kilbucho, 
Raw, Blendinning, Cleuch and Goisland, with the 
patronage of the Kirk.” In 1637 he also obtained, by a 
disposition dated the 11th of August, from John, Earl 
of Traquair, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland and 
Comptroller of the new augmentations of Teinds, the 
Annuities due to His Majesty from the said lands. ‘As 
stated above, this John Dickson died in 1653. 

Alexander Dickson of Kilbucho, fourth but eldest sur- 
viving son of the above, by his first wife, was born 1624 
and died 1656. Married Isabel, daughter of the Hon. 
William Sandilands of Hilderston, third son of the 
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second Lord Torphichen. She was re-married in 1661 
to Alexander Menzies of Culterallers. Alexander 
Dickson left two sons—William and John. The latter’s 
name appears in a document in 1702 as “John Dickson 
in Mitchellhill, brother-german to ye deceast William 
Dickson of Kilbucho,” but there is no further record of 
him or his possible descendants. 

William Dickson of Kilbucho, elder son of the above, 
inheriting as a minor, had as tutor his uncle, John Dick- 
son of Whitslade. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir William Murray of Stanhope, 1st Baronet. Died 
1680. His widow married Alexander Cochrane of 
Barbuchlaw. 

William Dickson of Kilbucho and Culter, only child of 
the above, born 1676, succeeded his father at the age of 
4 and lived till 1762, nick-named “ Old Kilbucho ” be- 
cause of his long holding of the property. He received 
from Queen Anne on toth of July, 1702, a Crown 
Charter of the lands and barony of Kilbucho, which are 
said therein to comprehend the lands of Mitchellhill, 
Raw, Blendewing, Goisland, Cleugh, The Mains, Mill 
and Mill Lands of Kilbucho and the lands called Calzeat 
Clibanum of Kilbucho, all in the regality and parish of 
Kilbucho and shire of Peebles, together with the patron- 
age of the Church of Kilbucho, all incorporated in a 
free barony, which belonged to the deceased William 
Dickson, his father, the deceased Alexander Dickson, his 
grandfather, and the deceased John Dickson of Hartree, 
one of the Lords of Council and Session, his great-grand- 
father, and of which lands there is a process of adjudica- 
tion at the instance of Sir David Murray of Stanhope, 
Sir John Ramsay of Whitehill, and John Dickson, in 
Mitchellhill, brother-german of the said deceased 
William Dickson of Kilbucho and his creditors, and 
which have been adjudged to the said William Dickson, 
now of Kilbucho, for payment of the debts. 

William Dickson married (contract dated October 8th, 
1705) Jean, daughter of Sir William Menzies of St. 
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Germains, Gledstanes and Lethan. He died March 6th, 
1762, and his widow 1763-4. Both are buried in Kil- 
bucho church vault. He left four sons. John and 
David (of whom later), Thomas, who married Grizel 
Baillie, heiress of Walston (ob. s. p.), and Michael, M. 
D. of Taunton, Somerset, who married in 1745 Letitia 
Stodden and left issue. William had also three daugh- 
ters—Margaret, married to James Somervell of Core- 
house (ob. s.p.); Mary, married to George Muirhead of 
Whitecastle and Persilands, which, he dying childless, 
she inherited and left to her two nephews, John and 
David Dickson. She married secondly the Rev. J. Noble, 
minister of Liberton. The third daughter, Isobel, died 
unmarried. Margaret and Isobel are buried at Kil- 
bucho and Mary in Biggar churchyard. This William 
Dickson, in 1747, on the abolition of heritable jurisdic- 
tions, demanded but failed to get £1,000 from Parlia- 
ment as compensation for his loss of “ privilege of regal- 
ity.’ We have no record that he wished to hang his 
tenants, but he seems to have strongly objected to losing 
his right to do so. He bought the lands and estate of 
Culter from Alexander Menzies of Culterallers in 1733. 

John Dickson, Advocate, of Kilbuého and Culter, 
eldest son of the above, was served heir to his father, 
July 3rd, 1766. He was M.P. for Peebles from 
1747-54, 1754-61 till his death, unmarried, in London 
1767. Buried at Kilbucho. 

The Rev. David Dickson of Kilbucho and Culter, 
next brother to the above was served heir to his father 
July 7th, 1769. (His elder brother had been dead since 
1767, and had tried by his will to pass over this David 
in favour of the latter’s son, thinking David a quarrel- 
some person, who would not be a good landowner. 
Hence the delay in David’s heirship being acknow- 
ledged). 

He received a Crown Charter of the lands, August 
7th, 1769. He was minister of Newlands from 1755 
till1767. He sold Culter in 1783 to his own second son, 
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John Dickson, Advocate, (later of Kilbucho and 
Hartree.) 

He married twice. First the daughter of Hoge 
of Newliston, by whom he had no issue. Secondly, 
Anne, daughter of Alexander Gillon of Walhouse. He 
died 1780 and she 1783. All three are buried in Kil- 
bucho church aisle. By Anne Gillon he had four sons 
and one daughter, Elizabeth, who died unmarried 1824. 
The four sons were William and John (of both of whom 
later). The Rey. David Dickson inherited Persilands 
from his aunt Mary. He was born in 1753; and was 
minister successively of Liberton, of Bothkennar and of 
the New North Church, Edinburgh. He married, 1777, 
Christian Wardrope (his mother’s niece), and died, 1820 
and left issue. The fourth son, Captain James Ranald- 
son-Dickson married Anne, heiress of Ranaldson of 
Blairhall, County Perth, and left issue. 

Brigadier-General William Dickson of Kilbucho 
eldest son of the Rev. David of Kilbucho, born 1748. 
M.P. for Peebles 1802 to 1806, also for the Burghs of 
Selkirk, Linlithgow and Lanark. Lieutenant-Governor 
of Cork from 1808. Died 1815. He was a dis- 
tinguished soldier, but also a typical “ buck” and 
gambler of the days of the Regency, and he brought 
down the fortunes of Kilbucho in a blaze of glory as 
understood at that period. Letters and papers in the 
Hartree collection throw light on the life and pursuits 
possible to the son of a quiet country gentleman of those 
days. William’s tailor’s accounts, for many-coloured, 
and silken, and silver or gold-laced garments, would 
horrify any modern parent not of ample means. Letters 
reveal other extravagances: “‘ Willame takes to his bed 
again, after drinking 8 bottles of punch at St. Cecilia’s 
consort (sic) to Miss Eleanore Elphingston’s health.” 
No wonder his friend the then Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV twitted him on the redness 
of his nose and asked how long he had taken 
to paint it. The incorrigible bon-vivant replied 
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that he was sorry he could not inform His 
Royal Highness as the process was not completed. 
There are many such mentions of “ Willame’s ” doings, 
till at last in 1771 he was sent off as a gentleman volun- 
teer to the American War. He was still a dandy, for his 
letters clamoured as fervently for clothing materials as 
for his Commission; but he had found his metier. He 
returned to his home after the Egyptian campaign of 
1801, where he was severely wounded, and where he 
had commanded the 42nd Highlanders with distinction, 
in the expedition under Sir Ralph Abercromby. On 
his return in 1802, he reviewed his regiment before 
George III. and an immense concourse of spectators, 
and then marched at their head to Scotland, receiving 
. at every town in England through which he passed, the 
most unbounded acclamations and rejoicings, so that his 
progress was described as that of a Roman conqueror 
returning in triumph after a successful war. Arriving 
at his native country, he and his men were entertained 
at a public dinner in Peebles by the provost, magistrates 
and the leading noblemen and gentlemen of the county. 
From then onwards, getting into the wild set of the 
Prince Regent, he added gambling to his other pro- 
clivities and lost almost all his estates. At his death 
(unmarried) in 1815, all that remained was Kilbucho 
Place itself and the small property adjoining it. His 
brother, John, the next heir, turned Kilbucho Place into 
a farm house and lived on himself at Coulter House, 
till in 1825, he migrated to Hartree, inherited from his 
cousin, which has since been the family seat. 

Kilbucho Place, formerly the mansion now the farm 
house, is of sixteenth century date and has various 
ancient tablets inserted in the walls with Latin mottos 
bearing on the brevity of life and the need of wisdom. 
Ata later restoration these pediments had been removed 
from the dormer windows and placed in the walls for 
preservation. 


For details re the lairds, the above mentioned John, 
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his son David and his grandsons, Alexander and 
Archibald, all of Hartree and Kilbucho, see under Har- 
tree. On the death, unmarried, of the last-named, 
Kilbucho devolved by entail on his elder surviving 
sister. 

Mary (Dickson) widow of William Francis Hunter- 
Arundell of Barjarg, County Dumfries. Eldest surviv- 
ing daughter of David Dickson, Advocate, of Hartree 
and Kilbucho, she succeeded on the death of her brother. 
Died childless 1913, when the property devolved on 

Mary Esther Wynne (Posnitt), wife of Robert Gibson, 
and elder daughter of Captain Posnitt by Janet Christina 
Anne, only child of Archibald Dickson, L.R.C.S., 
youngest son of John Dickson, advocate, of Hartree 
and Kilbucho. She has one son, Richard. Both living, 
LeE22. 

The properties of Mitchelhill, Blendewing and Raw, 
Cleugh, Goseland and New Mains (now Kilbucho 
Mains) were purchased on 31st January, 1786 and 
Parkgatestone on 7th February, 1786, by William 
Cuninghame of Lainshaw, County Ayr, from Captain 
William Dickson of Kilbucho. 

William Cuninghame of Lainshaw and Duchrae 
(descended from a younger branch of Cuninghames of 
Caprington) married in 1780, Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the Honourable George Cranstoun. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, John, of Lainshaw, died 
1864, having had issue. 

John William Herbert, born 1834, died 1915, of 
Lainshaw, J.P., D.L., late Captain 2nd Life Guards. 
He was succeeded by his son, Richard John of Lainshaw, 
Kilbucho and Duchrae, County Kirkcudbright. 


Mitchelhill was acquired by John Thriepland on 13th 
July, 1513, by charter from James, Earl of Morton. It 
remained in the family of Thriepland till 1616, when 
John, the second of that name, disponed the lands to 
William Bertram of Nisbet whose son John succeeded 

I 
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in 1628. In 1646, John Dickson acquired the property, 
and in this family it remained till 1786 when bought by 
William Cuninghame as above mentioned. 


Blendewing and Raw. Malcolm Fleming purchased 
these lands from Mr. John Douglas of Kilbucho in 
1620: sold to William Fleming in 1623, who in turn 
sold to John Dickson in 1626. The lands remained in 
this family till sold in 1786. 


Cleugh and Goseland. William Brown purchased 
these lands from Mr. John Douglas of Kilbucho in 
1618, and sold them to Sir Archibald Murray of Darn- 
hall in 1621, who sold to John Dickson in 1628. 

Most of the property has been sold in recent years— 
Kilbucho Mains to Mr. Duncan Macdonald, Biggar. 
He built Kilbucho House and made several plantations. 

Mr. James Haddow, Springbank, Falkirk, bought the 
place. Rental of Kilbucho Mains, 4365. Kilbucho 
Place £462 15s. gd. and Calzeat £64 7s. belong to 
Mrs. Mary Gibson. : 

Blendewing and the Raw were purchased by Mr. 
Thomas S. Todd, a former tenant of Mitchelhill, rental 
B210 (28a. 

Mitchelhill by Mr. James Forrester, rental £357 3s. 
gd. Cleugh, 4175, and Goseland £85 3s. 11d. by 
Messrs. J. J. & E. Masterton. They also own Bamfiat, 
rental £140. 

Parkgatestone, £332 9s. 1d., purchased from Richard 
M. Cuninghame of Duchrae by Henry Corrie, 1922. 

Burnfoot, £218 13s. 9d.; Pyotknowe, £344 6s. 8d.; 
Knowehead, £202 1s. 7d.; Howslack, £147 5s. 9d.; 
Hartree Mill and Temple, £243 10s. Executors of the 
late John Gordon Wilson-Dickson, with Hartree 
Mansion House, Southside, £158 15s. 2d. William 
Home Thriepland, £230 14s. 1d., William Jackson. 


Boghall Castle. 


(From a Sketch by John’ Clerk of Eldin in 1779). 
For centuries, the chief seat of the great family of Fleming, Earls of Wigton 
Surrounded by a morass, whence the name, defended by tower-flanked wall and deep 
moat, it held out in 1651 for the Commonwealth of England against General Leslie's 


army, 


Ciiat BERUXSY. 


THE FLEMING FAMILY AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS WITH 


THE PARISH. 


Haunter’s “ Biggar and the House of Fleming ” gives 
an historical sketch, from which an outline is given 
bearing specially on the family’s connection with Kil- 
bucho and the district. The Charter Chest of the 
Earldom of Wigtown, 1214-1681, has also been con- 
sulted and used. “ 

A Flemish leader, it is said, obtained a grant of the 
lands of Biggar from David I., and settled there with 
his retainers; and thus became the founder of a family 
that for several centuries reigned as lords superior. 

These vassals held their farms and feus on considera- 
tion of rendering suit and service in court and field. 
Thus, in all the battles in which the Flemings fought, 
there would be a certain proportion of men of the 
district as at Pinkie, where Malcolm, Lord Fleming, the 
Chancellor, was slain with several of his relatives, 
servants and friends. 

The first proprietor of whom we read was Baldwin, 
at first styled Baldwin Flamingus, who took the title 
of Biggar from his lands according to the custom of the 
period. 

He was appointed by Malcolm IV., grandson and 
successor of David I., to the office of Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, an office which the Flemings seemed to have held 
for several generations. 

Baldwin was succeeded by his son, Valdeve, taken 
prisoner with his King, William I. the Lion, at Alnwick 
Castle in 1174 by the English. 

Robert Fleming, son of Lord Malcolm, was one of the 
Scottish Commissioners at Brigham in 1289, to consider 


a proposal by Edward I. of England, to marry his son, 
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Edward, to the Maid of Norway, heiress to the Scottish 
Throne, and thus unite both kingdoms under one 
Sovereign. The scheme failed through the early death 
of the Maid of Norway in September, 1290. _ 

Previous to 1305, Robert Fleming threw off allegiance 
to Edward of England, and joined Bruce and other 
patriots, who fought for their country’s freedom. 

Hollinshed relates he was at the Castle of Lochmaben, 
the stronghold of Bruce’s forefathers, when Bruce, 
escaping the deadly snares of the English King, arrived. 
At that time, Roger de Kirkpatrick and other justiciaries 
held their Courts at Dumfries. There, Bruce, attended 
by his brother, Edward, and Robert Fleming proceeded 
to give suit and service for his lands. 

In the Greyfriars Church at Dumfries, Bruce met Sir 
John Comyn, who had been Governor of Scotland, and 
who as a sister’s son of Baliol, was also one of the 
claimants of the Scottish Throne, and taxed him with 
attempting to prevail on Edward I. to put him to death. 

Angry words followed and in the heat of the moment, 
Bruce so far forgot himself and the sacred place where 
he stood, that he drew his poniard and smote Comyn 
to the ground. 

Horrified at the atrocious deed, he rushed out and at 
the door met Fleming, Sir Roger Kirkpatrick and other 
friends. Seeing him pale and trembling, they asked the 
cause. ‘IT doubt,” said Bruce, “I have slain Comyn.” 
“ Doubt,” said Kirkpatrick, “then Pll ma’ siccar,” and 
along with the others hurried into the church. 

They were resolutely opposed by Robert Comyn, who 
defended the body of his brother; but soon dispatching 
him, they plunged their weapons into the breast of the 
dying Baron, and severed his head from his body. 

On their return, Bruce inquired if Comyn was dead. 
According to tradition, Fleming held up the bloody 
head and exclaimed “ Let the deed shaw,” and it is said 
that henceforth this expression was adopted as the 
motto on the crest of the Flemings of Biggar. 


THE FLEMING FAMILY. oe 
Robert Fleming, dying previous to 1314, the year of 
Bannockburn, left two sons, Malcolm and Patrick. The 
latter married one of the daughters and heiresses of Sir 
Simon Fraser of Oliver Castle. Thus the Flemings 
obtained considerable lands in Tweeddale, the right to 
add the Arms of the Frasers to their escutcheons and 
confirm their office as Sheriff of Peebles-shire. 
Malcolm, the elder son, warmly espoused the cause of 
Bruce who rewarded him with charters of various iands, 
the Sheriffdom and Governorship of Dumbarton Castle, 
while Walter the High Steward gave him an annuity out 
of the revenues of the Abbey and Convent of Holyrood. 


Sir Walter Scott makes Malcolm Fleming one of the 
characters in his last published novel “ Castle Danger- 
ous,” vanquishing in single combat, Sir Amyer de 
Vallence at the capture of Douglas Castle on Palm 
Sunday, 19th March, 1306-7. 

Malcolm Fleming was succeeded by his son, Malcolm, 
who remained loyal to David, the youthful son of 
Bruce. With other loyalists, he resisted after the Battle 
of Dupplin, in 1332, the efforts of Edward Baliol, to 
usurp the Scottish throne. 

Having succeeded his father-as Governor of Dumbar- 
ton Castle, he gave refuge in that fortress to David after 
his defeat. 

Favouring Baliol, who acknowledged him as lord 
superior, Edward III. of England proclaimed war against 
the friends of Bruce, and laid siege to Berwick. In their 
extremity the Scots hazarded a battle at Halidonhill and 
were routed, 14,000 men including a number of the 
nobility being slain. Fleming was fortunate enough to 
escape, and fled to his strong Castle of Dumbarton, 
where David and his Queen found refuge till he con- 
veyed them to France, where they remained for eight 
years and returned to Scotland in 1341, when their 
safety was assured. 

In gratitude for his services, David conferred on Lord 
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Fleming, the dignity of Earl of Wigton, with many 
important rights and privileges. 

The close alliance of Scotland and France in the 
Stewart reigns was the occasion of frequent disasters to 
the. Scots, involving them repeatedly in war with Eng- 
land. 

Thus, when war broke out between France and 
England in 1346, the French urged David to make a 
diversion in their favour by invading England. 

In the battle that ensued at Nevill’s Cross, near Dur- 
ham, the Scots were defeated and lost 15,000 men. 

Among the prisoners was the King, the Earl of 
Wigton and his cousin, Sir Malcolm Fleming of Biggar, 
who were lodged in the Tower. The Earl and his 
cousin afterwards escaped. Taking advantage of the 
defenceless state of Scotland, the English overran the 
Merse, Ettrick, Annandale and Galloway. A new 
boundary was fixed between the two kingdoms, which 
was to extend from Cockburnspath to Soultra and from 
Carlops to Crosseryne in Kilbucho. As Wynton in his 
“ Cronykill” says, “ At Karlinlippis and at Crosscryne 

Thare thai made the marches syne.” 

The Earl of Wigton was present at the Parliament 
held at Edinburgh in 1357, and consented to a com- 
mission to conclude a treaty for the ransom of David 
II. and agreed to give his grandson, as one of the 
hostages. 

At various times, the Flemings played a distinguished 
part in the public life of their time. 

Sir David Fleming was distinguished both as a saint 
and a soldier, coming out of the noted Battle of Otter- 
burn, 1388, with a great name for courage and martial 
prowess. . 

As a reward for his gallant services, he seemed to have 
received from Robert II., grants of lands and sums of 
money. 

He met his death on his way from North Berwick 
from a party of retainers of the Duke of Albany and the 
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Douglasses and his body was interred under the Altar 
of St. Nicholas the patron saint of the old Parish Kirk 
of Biggar. 

A Malcolm Fleming was one of the hostages in the 
treaty restoring King James I. from his captivity in 
England. 

In the troubled days of James II., Sir Malcolm 
Fleming shared the same fate as the Douglasses, being 
put to death in 1440, at the instigation, it is said, of 
Crichton the Chancellor. 

James, the II., arriving at the age of maturity 
endeavoured to make restitution to his son, Sir Robert 
Fleming, investing him with honours and lands, raising 
him to the peerage by the title of Lord Fleming of 
Cumbernauld in 1458-9, and erecting Biggar into a free 
Burgh of Barony. 

A Lord Fleming was one of the ambassadors sent to 
France in 1484 to receive from Charles VIII., a ratifica- 
tion of the ancient league between that country and 
Scotland. Another Lord Fleming in 1514 was one of 
an embassy to France with such success that on his 
return he was chosen a member of the Queen’s Privy 
Council. 

The Queen was succeeded in the Regency by the 
Duke of Albany who committed the young King to the 
guardianship of the Earl Marischall and Lords Fleming 
and Borthwick. 

So well did Lord Fleming commend himself to the 
new Regent, that he appointed him to the office of Lord 
Chamberlain in 1516. 

The office of Lord Chamberlain remained in the 
Fleming Family for several generations, carrying with 
it great trust and dignity, requiring the holder to reside 
constantly at Court, have charge of the Sovereign’s 
household and disburse all sums necessary for the up- 
keep of the royal establishment. 

The Duke of Albany, finding his position as Regent 
dificult, lived for some time in France. He remained 
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so long absent that Lord Chamberlain F leming was dis-. 
patched to France to urge his return, a mission that was 
successful at the time and he returned to Scotland in the 
retinue of the Regent in 1521. 

But Albany really French at heart had no real attach- 
ment to Scotland and in 1 524, having induced Parliament 
to entrust the keeping of the King’s person to Lords 
Fleming, Cassillis, Borthwick and Erskine, he left 
Scotland and never returned. 

After his departure the country was plunged into still 
greater disorder. The King, a youth of only thirteen 
years of age, was incompetent to assume the reins of 
Government: and there was no nobleman around him 
sufficiently powerful to preserve Jaw and order and 
restrain the unruly. 

The factions of the Queen mother only created greater 
strife. With the country in such a troubled condition, 
many disorders arose and atrocities perpetrated. 

One of the most remarkable of these was the murder 
of Lord Fleming on the 1st of November, 1524, at the 
Glack, Kilbucho, by the Tweedies of Drumelzier and a 
band of accomplices. 

Reference is made to it in the sketch of the Tweedie 
family. The Lords of Council ordered John Tweedie 
of Drummelzier to found a chaplainrie in the Church of 
Biggar and endow it with a yearly stipend to pray for 
the soul of umquhile John, Lord Fleming, and the Lords 
Fleming to have the patronage. 

It was further ordained that James Tweedie, heir- 
apparent of Drummelzier and the other persons guilty 
of the slaughter of Lord Fleming should go out of: the 
Kingdoms of Scotland and England within three months 
and should remain for three years or during His 
Majesty’s pleasure, and that the parties in the dispute 
should in presence of the King and Council bind them- 
selves for the orderly behaviour of their respective kin 
and followers. 


Malcolm, the eldest son of John, Lord Fleming, who 
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was murdered by the Tweedies, was distinguished for 
his abilities and character. On the death of his father 
in 1524, he was appointed to the vacant office of Lord 
Chamberlain, held in high esteem by James V., and 
received charters of extensive lands including Rachan, 
Glencotho, Kilbucho, with the superiority of the lands 
of Logan, Mossfennan, Quarter and Chapelgill. 

He married Johanna or Janet Stewart, a natural 
daughter of James IV. 

In 1535 acharter was given by James, Earl of Morton, 
Lord Dalkeith, to Malcolm, Lord Fleming, his heirs and 
assignees of all his lands of the Barony of Kilbocho, 
with patronage of the Church, dated 22nd July, 1535. 

In 1538 James V. granted him a new charter by which 
his lordship’s whole possessions were formed into five 
baronies, the fifth forming the Barony of Mossfennan, 
including a large part of Tweedsmuir. 

He visited France in 1535 with James V., on the 
King’s matrimonial expedition, was taken prisoner at the 
rout of Solway Moss, 1542, favoured for a time, with 
other Scottish Lords, the proposal of a marriage between 
Mary of Scotland and Prince Edward of England as 
likely to end the old feuds. Soon after, won over by the 
Romish party, he broke off all connection with the 
English, paid the 1000 merks for his son’s ransom and 
became one of the most devoted adherents of the Queen 
Dowager, Cardinal Beaton, and his papist confederates. 

The rupture with the English created war between the 
two kingdoms, the English armies invaded Scotland, 
and wrought widespread havoc, burning towns, villages 
and religious houses, plundering and slaughtering the 
people. Scottish reprisals followed, Fleming and his 
men forming part of the force which did much damage 
in England. 

Malcolm, Lord Fleming, in his zeal for the Papacy, 
resolved to erect and endow a Collegiate Church at 
Biggar which was commenced in 1545, and the building 
carried on vigorously in his lifetime. 
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In 1543 there is a discharge under the Privy Seal by 
Queen Mary to Malcolm, Lord Fleming, of the 
reversion made by him to James, Earl of Morton, of the 
lands and barony of Kilbocho. 

He met his death with many of his men from Biggar 
and the district at the Battle of Pinkie, 1547, and his 
body was interred in the Church which he had founded 
and partly built. 

The inventory of his effects show the large revenue 
he received in money, rents and kind, multure meal, 
farm meal, and teind meal, with such details as “the 
maills of the hale Barony of Biggar, the said term’s male 
of Kilboche £447 5s.; the said term’s male of the 
Quarter s0s.; the said term’s male of Broughtoun £3; 
the said term’s male of Burnetland 10 merks, the said 
terms male of Smalhoppis £ Io. 

Amongst various other tenants may be mentioned the 
Miller of Killacke (Calzeat where the Church of the 
United Parish stands) whose rent was twenty bolls of 
meal and twelve bolls of sale bear, amounting in all to 
438; and the miller of Glenholm, whose rent was sixteen 
pes meal and two bolls of sale bear, amounting in all to 

19. 

Mary, one of the daughters of Lord Fleming, who 
founded Biggar Kirk and lost his life at Pinkie, was as 
a child selected as a playmate of Mary the young Scottish 
Queen, and was associated in many of the scenes bound 
up with the life and fortunes of her royal mistress, her 
marriage to the Dauphin of France, his death, her return 
to Scotland, State processions, interviews with Knox, 
marriage to Darnley, murder of Rizzio, birth of a son 
in Edinburgh Castle, the death of Darnley &c. 

One of the Queen’s four Marys, she went with the 
young Monarch in 1548 to France, accompanied by her 
mother, Lady Fleming, aunt of the Queen and also 
governess. 

- Historical evidence proves that Lady Fleming by her 
indiscretions endangered the good relations between 
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France and Scotland. She returned to Scotland in 1555 
and most likely resided at Boghall Castle as assigned to 
her by her husband. 

Her daughter remained in France with Queen Mary, 
accompanied her back to Scotland and was her close 
friend. She also had her share of misfortune, her 
husband, Lethington, dying in prison in 1573, having 
been imprisoned for assisting to hold Edinburgh Castle 
against the Regent Morton. 

James, Lord Fleming, who succeeded his father who 
fell at Pinkie, held the lands of Glenquhotho and Quarter 
Chappell and in 1557 received a charter of the lands of 
Kilbocho, patronage of the benefice. He took a leading 
part in the affairs of State, and was present as one of 
the Commissioners at the marriage of Queen Mary to 
the Dauphin of France. He died in 1558 in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. He is said to have been poisoned 
with some other Scottish Lords because he refused to 
comply with the ambitious designs of the French Court. 

His brother John Fleming, second son of Lord 
Malcolm, succeeded to the title and estates, and stood 
high in the esteem of Queen Mary, who honoured his 
marriage at Holyrood by her presence. In 1558 he 
received a renunciation and discharge of reversion under 
the Great Seal of the Lands of Kilbucho and their 
patronages from Frances and Mary, who in the docu- 
ments conferring this grant, styled themselves King and 
Queen of England and Ireland, as well as Scotland, and 
Dauphin and Dauphiness of France. 

Lord Fleming was one of the nobles in the Palace of 
Holyrood on the night of 9th March, 1566, when 
Rizzio was assassinated. He was present at the Queen’s 
marriage to Bothwell and afterwards held Dumbarton 
Castle for the Queen. 

He took no part in the Battle of Langside, but was 
one of a party who conveyed Mary to the Abbey of 
Dundrennan where she sat in council with her friends 
and intimated her intention of throwing herself on the 
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protection of Queen Elizabeth. Lords Fleming and 
Herries hurried up to the English Court to make the 
best arrangements for the Queen’s reception, but their 
efforts failed and Mary was placed in Bolton Castle in 
Yorkshire in the strictest confinement. 

‘ Notwithstanding, she carried on correspondence with 
her friends, and among them, Lord Fleming, whom the 
Queen instructed to proceed to France, vindicate her 
character and get advice and help. 

Thereafter Lord John Fleming and his namesake of 
Boghall were summoned before Parliament. They 
failed to appear and their estates were forfeited, but the 
sentence was suspended to give opportunity to acknow- 
ledge their faults and make peace with King James. He 
still continued as Governor of Dumbarton Castle, 
refusing to surrender it to the Regent. 

Thereupon his property was confiscated: the estate of 
Biggar and other lands being transferred to the Crown. 

The Regent’s party treated the people on the forfeited 
estates with much cruelty, compelling the tenants in the 
Barony of Biggar as well as in Thankerton and Glen- 
holm to pay large sums under the name of the mails and 
rents of their lands. 

Dumbarton Castle was taken in 1571, Lord Fleming 
escaping to France, while Lady Fleming, John Fleming 
and others were taken prisoners, John Fleming being 
sent to the Castle of Blackness. 

Lord John Fleming returned from France in May, 
1572, but died soon after through the effects of an 
accident. 

His son, a child of four years of age, succeeded to 
many debts caused partly by the forfeiture of the family 
estates. : 

An Act was passed by the Scottish Parliament in 1579 
to restore the lands. The Barony of Kilbucho however 
remained in the possession of Regent Morton and appar- 
ently passed to his heirs, the Earls of Angus, as their 
descendants, in 1641, disposed of the estate to John 
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Dickson of Hartree, servitor to Alexander Gibson, 
younger of Durie. 

We get a glimpse of the turmoil and feuds of the time 
in Lord Fleming in 1589 becoming surety for John 
Tweedie a brother of the Laird of Drummelzier, requir- 
ing him to keep the peace with the Nasmyths of Posso 
and stipulating that John Tweedie on being retrieved 
from ward in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh should keep 
ward within the Burgh of Peebles until he satisfied 
Thomas Nasmyth for the skaith sustained by him from 
the downcasting of his house at Stirkfield. 

Lord Fleming was a great favourite of James VI. and 
received from him practical tokens of esteem. After the 
Union of the Crowns, he was one of the Scottish noble- 
men permitted to visit the Court in London and in 1607 
was present, when the King gave audience to the eight 
ministers whom he had summoned from Scotland to 
confer with him on the state of the Scottish Kirk. 

To mark his appreciation of Lord Fleming’s services 
and loyalty, the King created him Earl of Wigton, Lord 
Fleming of Biggar and Cumbernauld by letters patent 
dated at Whitehall 19th March, 1606, that of Lord 
Fleming dating from 1450. 

Letters preserved by the family, addressed by James 
V1. to the Earl of Wigton show that the King had 
special confidence in the Earl’s “affection to the advance- 
ment of religion and good estate of the country, and 
calls on him to attend certain meetings of Parliament and 
of the General Assembly, which had been summoned by 
the King, to adopt measures, among other things for 
‘hinderance of the encreas of Poperie’.” 

In 1609 a charter dated at Edinburgh by John, Earl: 
of Wigtown, to John, Lord Fleming, Master of Wig- 
town, his son, and Lady Margaret Livingstone, his lady, 
mentions amongst other property Smellhops in the 
Barony of Glenquhom, the lands of Glenquhotho, 
Quarter and Chappell. 

The Fleming family, at one time were patrons of the 
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Church of Stobo, including the pendicles of Broughton 
and Glenholm. After the Reformation they continued 
to exercise patronage, as in 1599 John Lord Fleming 
presented Alexander Fleming to the Church of Glen- 
holm. This right in the case of Glenholm was contested 
by one John Gib. The Flemings appear to have held 
amongst others the patronage of Broughton down to the 
time at which the male line became extinct. 

Lord Fleming married Lady Lillias Graham, a 
daughter of John, Earl of Montrose, a lady distinguished 
for piety and devotion to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The Earl died in 1619, leaving three sons and five 
daughters, and was succeeded by his eldest son, John, 
who was as staunch in the defence of Presbyterianism as 
his forefathers had been in the claims of the Papacy. 

We get light on land tenure from a charter dated 
at Holyrood House, 1588-9, where there is granted to 
John, Lord Fleming, lands to be erected into a free lord- 
ship and barony to be called the Lordship of Cumernauld, 
also, Logan, Mossfennan, Quarter of Chappellgill: the 
reddendos for Cumernauld, Boghall, town and burgh of 
Biggar and acres, a pair of gilt spurs in name of blanch 
farm, also the lands and barony of Kilbocho and patron- 
age thereof, land of Glenquhom and Quarter lands of 
Smellhop. 

In 1627 at the Wappenshaw held on the Borrow Muir 
of Peebles, James Chisholm in Glenholm appears for 
the Earl of Wigton “ weil horsit himself, accompanied 
with seven horsemen, with lances and swords, dwelling 
on the said noble Earl his lands lying in the Parish of 
Glenholm.” . 

John, Second Earl of Wigton, and his son, John, 
Lord Fleming, were at first all for the Covenant, but after 
gave their support to the King’s designs. 


Reference is made to the Flemings and the Covenanters in the Ecclesiastical 
section, 
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The Earl died at Cumbernauld in 1650 and was 
succeeded by his son, John, who married Jane Drum- 
mond, a daughter of the Earl of Perth, and died in 1665. 

In 1652 James Geddes of Rachan renounced his teinds 
of Glenquhotho and Glenhighden set by John, Lord 
Fleming, baron of the barony of Biggar to George 
Geddes, his servant, his heirs and assignees. 

Of John the eldest son of the jast Earl, little is known. 
He held the estates only three years, when he died in 
1668, and leaving no male issue, was succeeded by his 
brother, William, who was in the Army. 

The Earl resigned his lands and honours to Charles 
II. in 1669. By royal appointment, Sheriff of Dumbar- 
tonshire, Governor of Dumbarton Castle and Member 
of the Privy Council, he seems to have been a careful 
and methodical man of business. 

The sixth Earl who bore the title was a pronounced 
Royalist and took no part in the general rejoicing when 
William, Prince of Orange, landed in England. He 
opposed in 1706 the proposed Union of the Parliaments 
and in this was supported by many in the district. 

For disloyalty, he was apprehended on 20th August, 
1715, and confined in Edinburgh Castle for ten months. 
He effected a new entail of his estates in 1741. The 
Earl was succeeded by his brother, Charles, who died 
unmarried in 1747. The estates went to his niece and 
the title became extinct. 

Lady Clementina Fleming, only child of John, Sixth 
Earl of Wigton, in 1735 married Charles, second son 
of Charles, ninth Lord Elphinstone. She had a large 
family, died on 1st January, 1799, in her 80th year and 
was interred in Biggar Kirk, the last of the Flemings to 
find a resting-place in the Kirk of her ancestors. 

About the year 1830, the whole of the ancient 
possessions of the Flemings in Biggar district were sold 
and passed to various proprietors. 

The last survivor of the family bearing the name of 
Fleming is the Honorable Mrs. Bontine, London, now 
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in her g sth year, mother of the noted traveller and writer, 
R. B. Cuninghame Grahame. Her brother was Lord 
Elphinstone. 

The present representative of the Flemings and Earls 
of Wigtown is Sidney Herbert, Sixteenth Lord 
Elphinstone, Baron Elphinstone of Elphinstone, 
County of Stirling, which was created on January 
14th, 1509; the Lord High Commissioner of the Church 
of Scotland, son-in-law of the Earl of Strathmore, who 
maintains the high traditions of many noble ancestors 
and to whom this history—by his gracious permission— 
is dedicated. 

Born in 1869, he succeeded to the title in 1893 and he 
holds his seat in the House of Lords by reason of a 
United Kingdom Peerage, created in favour of his father 
in 18865. 

In July, 1910, he married Lady Mary Frances Bowes- 
Lyon, second daughter of the Earl of Strathmore, and 
sister of H.R.H., the Duchess of York. 

The family of Elphinstone took their surname from 
the lands so named in Lothian, which they held in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries from the Setons. 
Alexander, the first Lord Elphinstone, was attached to 
the household of James IV., and fell at Flodden along- 
side his unfortunate royal master. The tenth Baron was 
father of the first Baron Keith, the distinguished sailor, 
who commanded the expedition which took Cape Town, 
and the fleet which landed Abercromby’s army in 
Aboukir Bay. The eleventh Baron was the father of 
Admiral Fleeming, who, born in 1774, was Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, and represented Stirlingshire in 
the House of Commons. ‘The thirteenth Baron held 
high command in India, and, while Governor of Bombay 
distinguished himself so greatly during the Sepoy 
mutinies of 1857 that he was made a Peer of the United 
Kingdom. He died ‘in 1860, having jnever married. 
The British title became extinct, and the Scottish peerage 
devolved on his first cousin, William Buller. Fullerton, 
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as fifteenth Lord Elphinstone. This peer, the father of 
the present holder of the title, was a Lord-in-Waiting to 
Queen Victoria, and in 1885 was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom by patent. Bishop Elphinstone, who 
founded the University of Aberdeen, was a member of 
this historic family and a native of Glasgow, where his 
father had been a prosperous merchant. The Bishop 
rendered important political service, and died at the age 
of 83 when on his way to attend a meeting of Parliament 
in Edinburgh in 1514, the year after Flodden. 

Carberry Tower, associated with Royalty, the present 
modern residence of Lord Elphinstone, takes its name 
from the hill where in 1567 Mary Queen of Scots was 
captured by the Lords of the congregation, one of the 
saddest things in Mary’s life, leading on to Lochleven 
Castle, abdication, flight to England, imprisonment and 
execution in 1587. 


CHAP LER. s7- 


CROSS-CRYNE, A HILL-ROAD; WITH MARY FLEMING AND 


OTHER MEMORIES. 


Cross-Cryne, the Hill Road leading up from Kilbucho 
Valley, between Broughton and Coulter with its wide 
vista of Southern Uplands, merits more than a merely 
passing reference, associated as it is with some of the 
most romantic and thrilling episodes of Scottish History. 
Travel it, when one may, at all seasons, through many 
years, as the writer has, its spell remains. 

Hard by the summit stands the site of an old British 
Camp, said to be one of the last strongholds of the 
nee Britons in that part of the Kingdom of Strath- 
clyde. 

Along it, Murray of Broughton, the brain of the ’45, 
secretary of Prince Charlie, trudged, disguised as a 
drover after Culloden, sought refuge at Polmood, and 
‘then, captured by the dragoons, was lodged in the 
Tower of London. Turning traitor, he betrayed Lord 
Lovat, who, humorous to the last, was led to the 
scaffold. 

They tell, how, over sixty years ago, a ploughman 
while ploughing, turned up valuable relics, consisting of 
two splendid gold breastplates and two pairs of bracelets 
of Scottish gold, which were probably worn by the 
British chieftain and his wife. These lunulae and brace- 
lets may be seen in Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum. 
They were formerly in the possession of the noted 
antiquarian, the late Adam Sim of Coulter Mains. 

But Cross-Cryne has added associations. 

Not only was it part of the temporary boundary of 
the civic territory in Baliol’s time, it was also connected 
with some of the chief personages in the fascinating yet 
ill-starred fortunes of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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Situated in the Barony of Kilbucho, it formed part of 
the property for many years of the Lord Flemings of 
Boghall Castle. Thus the fair Mary Fleming, one of 
the four Marys famous in Scottish Song, in youthful 
days had often climbed its steeps. 

From its summit, she gazed on the sequestered Kil- 
bucho vale, while scenes of tragedy and romance blended 

in her reverie. 

_ There at the Glack, the hill-pass leading to Glenkolm, 
an ancestor, Lord Fleming, had met his death at the 
hand of the fierce reiver, Tweedie of Drumelzier Castle; 
yonder dominating the Clyde Valley, rises Tinto with 
its memories of William Wallace, her hero of love and 
war, now wooing and winning the heiress of Lamington 
Tower, then torn with grief, as he vowed vengeance on 
the murderers who had slain his wife. 

Could Mary forget that eventful day when the Royal 
Summons came which meant exile for years from Bog- 
hall and Cross-Cryne? 

Early selected as a playmate of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
she was educated with her in all the accomplishments of 
the time. Owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
and their aversion to a marriage of the Queen with 
Edward of England, the Scottish people resolved to send 
her to France. 

Lady Fleming, the Queen’s Aunt, widow of the Lord 
Fleming who founded Biggar Kirk, and died at Pinkie 
was appointed to accompany her as governess. The 
Queen, attended by her four Marys and several Lords 
set sail for France in 1548. 

Lady Fleming superintended the education of the 
young Queen for some years and returned to Scotland 
about 1555 and most likely resided at Boghall. 

Her daughter, Mary, however, remained with the 
Queen as Maid of Honour, participating in all the 
glittering pageantry of the French Court, was present at 
the royal marriage, was one of the chief mourners-at 
the Dauphin’s death. Returning to Scotland with her 
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royal mistress, she shared in the joys and sorrows of 
Scotland’s hapless Queen, at Holyrood and elsewhere. 

She was married in her 24th year at Stirling to Sir 
William Maitland of Lethington, the Queen’s Secretary. 

Sharing in the fortunes of her Queen did not the 
thoughts of Mary Fleming oft revert to the quiet Cross- 
Cryne Boghall, and the hours of happy innocence, as 
yet untouched with the shadow of impending tragedy? 

Nor does the bond of Cross-Cryne with the house of 
Stuart, end there. 

The Barony of Kilbucho and its storied hill-road 

passed into the hands of James Douglas, son-in-law of 
the Earl of Morton, who succeeded to the Earldom in 
1553 and after became the famous Regent from 1572 
to 1578. A commanding personality, in a land torn 
between the King’s and Queen’s parties, he takes stern 
measures for the capture of Edinburgh Castle held for 
the Queen. He sees the gallant Kirkcaldy publicly 
executed as a criminal: the brave Maitland, Mary 
Fleming’s husband, die in prison while his Kilbucho 
neighbour, Lord Fleming, succumbs from wounds. 
_ A sad day for Scotland—convulsed by internal strife, 
its hapless Queen languishing in an English dungeon, 
her son, the boy King, at variance, the nobles divided 
in Council, “fathers fighting against sons, brother 
fighting against brother,” as an old writer narrates. 

The man who had pronounced the Eulogy at Knox’s 
grave in 1572 behind St. Giles “ Here lies one who 
neither flattered nor feared any flesh,” himself bore some 
resemblance to the great Reformer, for whatever his 
faults, Morton was certainly able and brave. During 
his six years Regency, “he had made,” as Professor 
Hume Brown says, “ the laws obeyed, and, but for him, 
the Protestant religion might not be the religion of 
Scotland to-day.” 

Midst deceit and treachery, he felt himself a harassed 


lonely man, glad to escape, when he could, to the 
solitudes. 
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Where could he find a fitter retreat, for a brief respite 
from the cares of State, than in his Barony of Kilbucho? 

He had received it by Royal charter as his namesake, 
James Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, had, two 
centuries before him, and the quaint charter-wording 
was soothing to a troubled mind “ to hold and to have, 
all the said Barony to the said James and his heirs, of us 
and our heirs, freely, quietly, fully, wholly, and honour- 
ably in woods and plains, meadows, grazings and 
pasturages, muirs, marshes, water pools, fowlings, fish- 
ings and huntings, sources of free tenants, multures, 
mills and their sequels, &c. 

So, we can see the Regent, one fine morning, sally 
forth from the Capital for a Peeblesshire holiday. <A 
gay band they are—noblemen and retainers, horsemen 
and hounds, a motley crowd in bright apparel, to hunt 
the deer and sound the horn. 

Kilbucho with its keen air and ample fare will restore 
jaded nerves, give food for thought, aye, and laughter. 

Even its courts of justice, where Morton presides as 
baron of Regality, proves welcome relief from the 
sterner judiciaries, whose decisions affect the fate of a 
Kingdom; there, he gets into touch with homely, humor- 
ous human nature. 

Keen though he be for “ sillar,” the Regent smiles as 
the crofter with high-sounding name like Eden Bond- 
vyle, complains that his croft is too dear at 16s. and 8d.: 
the milier with serious face tells that the tenants are stint- 
ing the grain for the fattening of the porkers destined 
for his lordship’s larder; as a third, lodges an appeal 
that he can only pay half his blench-farm as white money 
was scarce that year, while a fourth declares that the 
agreed-on blackmail must get a big fall as the hens were 
few and the grain was not ripe. 

Refreshed with his hill-sojourn, he sets out for 
Edinburgh, not only “ biggin ” castles in the air, but 
planning in reality a lordly pleasure house, where he will 


spend his days, when he has got rid of the Regency; so 
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he breaks the journey at his Drochil Estate to see the 
progress of his new house commanding a fine view of 
the valleys of Lyne, Tarth and Tweed. 

Pennecuik’s description of two centuries ago, applies 
to-day, “ The Nether Drochill hath been designed more 
for a palace than a castle of defence and is of mighty 
bulk; founded and more than half-built but never 
finished by the then great and powerful Regent, James 
Douglas, Earl of Morton. 

Upon the front of the south entry of this Castle, was 
J.E.O.M. James, Earl of Morton, in raised letters, with 
the fetter-lock, as Warden of the Borders. 

This mighty Earl, for the pleasure of the place and 
the salubrity of the air, designed here a noble recess and 
retirement from worldly business, but “the best laid 
schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.” 

He never inhabited the house of his dreams. One. 
day, not long after, in 1581, the King was sitting with 
his Privy Council in Holyrood Palace, when Captain 
Stewart suddenly entered, threw himself on his knees 
‘before James, pointed to Morton and accused him of 
being act and part in the murder of James’ father, 
Darnley. 

Morton smiled and haughtily said, he was ready for 
trial in any court of the land. That night, he was kept 
a prisoner in Holyrood, thence removed to Edinburgh 
Castle, and afterwards to the Castle of Dumbarton. He 
knew that, his enemies being his judges, he could expect 
no mercy. 

Though he denied that he was guilty of Darnley’s 
murder, he was condemned to death: the day after his 
trial, he was executed at the Market Cross of Edinburgh 
by “the Maiden,” a species of guillotine which he him- 
self is said to have introduced into Scotland, and which 
may be seen in Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum, and 
his head was stuck on the highest point of the Tolbooth. 
His tombstone may be seen in Greyfriars Churchyard 
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—not far from the Covenanters’ tomb, and bears the 
létterse bes: MI. 

“‘ A cruel and hard man, yet while he ruled, he made 
the laws obeyed.” : 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PLACE NAMES IN THE PARISH. 


In his Scottish Land Names, Sir H. Maxwell says 
“There is perhaps no district in Scotland where the 
intermixture of languages is so perplexing as in the 
southern part of Strathclyde, round the watershed 
where the Clyde, Tweed and Annan take their source. 
Names appear here on the map like fossils, Celtic, 
Saxon, Scandinavian.” 

The Place Names in the Parish can suggest much. 
They tell us of ancient inhabitants, of physical features, 
hills, dales and rivers, of woods and trees, men’s names 
given to land, Church names, early dedications of chapels 
and wells—of invasions—such as the Scandinavian— 
which left their mark on names, embracing Old Norse, 
Icelandic, Norwegian and Danish. Scandinavian settlers 
left their impress, from dates varying from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, according to Veitch; though 
it is difficult to determine. 

“Celtic land names suggest visions of hill life, as 
Anglo-Saxon land-names call up pictures of the settle- 
ment of the valleys,” says Sir George Douglas. 

The Anglo-Saxon names are generally plain and 
matter of fact, while the Cymric have a music all their 
own and reflect the spirit of a romantic emotional 
people. Such musical sounds we can realise in such 
lines as 

“‘Garlavin, Cardon, Cardrona, Caerlee 
Penvenna, Penvalla, Trahenna, Traquair.” 

Amongst names of dwelling places, there is Brough- 
ton, compare 1200 Brouhtone, then Bruchton. 

“Brough,” Norse. Anglo-Saxon form “ Burgh,” a 
walled or sheltered place. Toun, ton or tun, Anglo- 
Saxon, originally hedge or fence: hence fenced place or 
enclosure, and thus, yard, farm, dwelling. 
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Glenholm—Glen, Cymric Glyn, a deep vale. Holm 
or Whaum, a small valley or hollow between hills— 
Glenwhym, Glenquhome or Glenholm, Icelandic 
Hvammz—a grassy slope or vale; meadowland. 

Kilbucho—1200 Kylbeuhoc, 1567 Kylbocho. Kil, 
(cella) church or burying place of St. Begha, female 
disciple of St. Aidan and Abbess Hilda, sixth century. 
The final ‘oc’ in the early forms is diminutive— little 
Begha’ or Bees—same as St. Bees, Cumberland. 

Cardon or Caerdon—‘ Caer’ originally a wall, hence 
walled place, fort—Cymric, Gael, Dun, a fort. 

Chester-Rig, foot. Latin “Castra,” Camp, Castrum 
foot. While the derivation is Latin, this is probably 
one amongst several of the last retreats of the Cymri of 
Strathclyde, against the Pict and Scot of Argyllshire 
from South and West, and the Saxons from North and 
Fast. “Rig,” Scandinavian, A hill. 

Chapelgill. The Chapel Glen. Norse, “ Kapilla,” 
and “ pill? a ravine or cleft of the mountains. It shows 
how far Scandinavian influence went. Near by, is Glen- 
kirk. 

Culter Fell a compound of the Celtic “ Cultir ” or 
“ Culter,” the land at the back, and the Norse, “ Fell,” 
a hill. 

Glencotho—Gaelic “ Gleann-Ceotha ”—Glen of the 
mist. Some trace it to older Gaelic—The Hidden Glen. 

Coomlees—“ The Hollow or sheltered pastures.” 
“Cym,” “Cwm,” hollow (cf. English Coomb, Old 
English, Cumb, a valley or a bowl.) Cup-shaped de- 
pression in the Hills, shelter or place between the hills, 
probably applied to the hill itself. 

Rachan, Gaelic “ Racan ” arable land, but the “ Ra” 
may be the Norse “ra” as in Wrae. 

Wrae—A corner, a landmark from Norse ‘‘ Wraa,” 
“ra cf. “wry” from Old English wrigian, to bend 
—The Wrae. 

Mossfennan—1260 Mosspennoc, 1296 Mespennon. 
“ Moss ” or “Maes.” Cymric, a Meadow by the Pen, 
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head or hill Scandinavian. ‘ Pennoc” may be a 
diminutive. 

Heughbrae—Anglo-Saxon, “ How ”—a hill. 

Cleugh—enters treely into place names such as the 
Cat-cleugh of Ratchill and the Cleugh in Kilbucho. 
“ Cleugh,” a rugged ascent or a hollow descent on the 
hillside. Anglo-Saxon, “ Claugh,” a cleft of a rock or 
the side of a hill. 

Bam flat—* Bowflat,” flat or field for cattle. Scandin- 
avian Bow. Old Norse “ Bu,” farm stock, cattle. 

The Shaw—A wood. Old English, “ Scaga,” Ice- 
landic Skag-r—* Dene,” a wooded hollow. 

Shiels—Broughton Shields—The Shieling. Old 
Norse “ Skali,” a shepherd’s hut, a shelter. 

The Glack “ The pass or defile.” Gaelic “ Glac,” “A 
hollow or valley.” The old word means “ the palm of 
the hand.” 

Corstane—In Cornwall—* Cors,” a bog or fen is 
common, but “Cors” is also an early Saxon form of 
Cross. Gaelic Crois. It may take its name from a 
march stone or stones marked with a ‘cors’ or cross. 
The distinctive mark on these stones, says Macdonald 
in “ Place Names,” indicates Church property, memorial 
or boundary stones. 

These ‘Cors’ stones appear in all disputes about 
Church lands. ‘ Corstane ? marched with the old parish 
glebe of Broughton prior to 1816 before the excambion. 
Dr. Joseph Robertson says, “ Many of the Scottish 
Crosses were unhewn stones graven with a cross.” 

Cross Cryne, a road or pass across a ridge. The first 
part may be Crosg, a crossing, found for example in 
Glen-crosk, now Glencorse, or more likely “ the bound- 
ary Cross.” Chambers in his History of Peeblesshire, 
wrote, that “During his temporary and imperfect 
possession of Scotland, consequent on the Battle of 
Haledon Hill, Edward Baliol in 1334, surrendered to 
Edward III. a large portion of the South of Scotland, 
including the County of Peebles.” 


PLACE NAMES IN THE PARISH. Sy 


Carlops and the hill of Cross Cryne were to be the 
north-western boundaries of the ceded territory: .as 
Wynton in his rhyming chronicle says: 


“At Karlynlippis and at Cross-cryne 
Thare thai made the marches syne.” 


There is a “ Cryne’s Cross Mounth ” which leads from 
Laurencekirk and ‘ Paldy’ kirk in the Mearns to the 
river,—an important pass much used in olden days. By 
this route Edward I. of England is thought to have 
marched with his forces in 1296 when he visited Aber- 
deen and received the homage of the burghers. Cryne’s 
Cross is supposed to be a personal name. There was 
a noted Aberdeen family in the middle centuries named 
Cryne and Cryne’s Cross (Footdee) was a well-known 
property. Members of the Cryne family witnessed 
charters and made donations to St. Nicholas’? Church. 
It is suggested that as a boundary stone of the Cryne 
family may have given the name to this Grampion route, 
so a like boundary Cross may give the name to the 
Peeblesshire “Cross Cryne.” 

Pyked Stone—English or Gaelic (pic) a sharp point 
or pike. 

Burnetland—The land of the Burnets, an ancient 
family. 

The Logan—Gaelic “Jagan,” logan. A_ hollow 
surrounded by rising ground. Old Icelandic, “ Laegd,” 
a hollow or low place. 

Trahenna, between Broughton and Stobo parishes and 
Trebetha in Kilbucho mean a dwelling place or home: 
Tref-fa the Home Place: Tre, tra and dre, as Dreva, 
being all forms of the same Cymric root. e 

Tweed, probably Cymric Tywi from the root “Twy,” 
what limits, checks or-bounds. A very old and difficult 
word. 

Merlindale—speaks of the valley of Merlin, prophet 
and bard, said to have been converted by St. Mungo at 
Altarstone. 
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The musical names in the parish are heard in the well- 
known rhyme:— 


“ Glenkirk and Glencotha, 

The Mains o’ Kilbucho, 

Blendevan and the Raw, 

Mitchellhill and the Shaw, 

There’s a hole abune Thriepland 
Would haud them a’.” 


Blendewing—Welsh “ Blen,” the upper part or source 
of a stream, upland. 

Glenkirk, probably a part translation of “Gleann na 
Cille»—Glen of the Church: Cill turned into Scotch, 
Kirk. 

Glenlood, head of Holms Water “ Lude,” cf. Atholl, 
in Gaelic “an Leothaid,” the broad slope. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PREHISTORIC FORTS. 


Prehistoric Forts or British Camps are a feature of the 
United Parish: the very name “ Broughton ” suggest- 
ing ‘ broch.’ 

These forts fall into three classes, according as they 
are built (1) of earth; (2) of earth and stone; or (3) of 
dry masonry. They are generally circular or oval and 
most are found on elevated situations and on isolated 
hills. Several of these in ancient days, must have been 
fenced with palisades,—sometimes again with trenches. 

They frequently consist of three or more concentric 
circumvallations around the brow of a hill. As very 
few had wells, those on the height could not have been 
originally designed as fixed places of abode, rather of a 
last defence. All of them command extensive views 
and it is likely intelligence could have been signalled 
from one to another. The fort would be a place of 
defence while the earth houses in the valley with long, 
curved, narrow gallery with sides and roofs of stone 
would have a three-fold purpose, dwelling place or 
retreats during the cold winter, place of refuge in time 
of attack, and storehouses for grain, and were probably 
in use in the time of the Roman Invasion by Agricola. 

Dr. Christison gives a list of 83 British Forts in 
Peeblesshire. Amongst these the following may be 
named in the United Parish. 

-Rachan, believed to have been of stone, is 1041 feet 
above the sea, commanding extensive views and over- 
hanging the great eastward bend of the Tweed, not far 
from which it receives the united Biggar, Broughton, 
Kilbucho and Holms Waters. It faces in different 
directions the strong forts of Dreva, Helmend and 
Tinnis. Chalmers states that the British Camp at 
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Rachan was “enveloped with an enormous quantity of 
stones.” $ ; 

The defences apparently have consisted of a single 
circumvallation, with additional lines to the south and 
an outwork annexed to the East. 

The grass-covered foundations suggest either two 
closely concentric walls, or outer and inner casings, which 
had been filled with rubble to form a single wall. In 
this instance, says Dr. Christison, if the wall were single, 
it must have been 21 feet thick. 

Of forts, the remains of which are entirely or partially 
of earth, Holmswater, 800 feet above the sea is a small 
circular fort measuring about 55 yards in diameter 
internally. Its site is remarkable, being in the bottom 
of a valley on a flat boggy moor, and thus it is in strong 
contrast to almost all the other forts. It is well supplied 
with water, the Holms Water being only about 20 
yards off. The defences consist of two ramparts with a 
trench between. The ramparts are low, nowhere more 
than 4 feet above the trench, but where well preserved 
are 20 feet wide, and the flat-bottomed trench is nearly 
as wide. The only entrance is from the north-east. 
This fort is only about a third of a mile from the much 
stronger Chester Rigs Fort on the hill behind. 

The Rings, Chester Rigs, 1100 feet above the sea, 
stands on a little shelf of the slope descending to Holms- 
water from the ridge between Wrae and Blackhope 
Hills, and is 350 feet above the stream. The slopes are 
steep from the site, except at the short, narrow neck 
which joins it to the hill behind. The Fort seems to 
have been made by scarping and terracing. Encircling 
the top is a terre plein, varying from 7 to 10 yards in 
width, with faint traces of a parapet to the outside, and 
ample debris of a wall all round its inner margin. From: 
6 to 9 feet below this inner defence, a terrace about 6 
feet wide runs all round, with a low parapet, and a slope 
6 feet high to the outside. There is a single entrance 
from the steep slope to the north-west. Chester Rig is 
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an example of a well-defended entrance, with its remains 
of flanking work thrown out in front, the roadway 
piercing the lines and circular structures on each side 
with defensive structures fronting the Fort. 

Goseland, 1000 feet above the sea, 300 feet above 
Kilbucho Burn, has only a single circumvallation but the 
builders ingeniously utilised the surface of the ground, 
the rampart being skilfully curved out of the top of the 
ridge. On the western side, a trench cuts off the fort 
from the ridge, on the eastern side, the slope of the 
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ground has simply been scarped and furnished with a 
parapet. As an additional defence, there seems to have 
been an inner mound, and probably two other circular 
structures within the Fort. All these seeming founda- 
tions are covered with turf, and the ramparts are 
composed of earth and small stones. _ 

Of terraced forts, Langlawhill occupies the highest 
point of this conspicuous ridge, 1208 feet above the sea, 
and about 400 above the Broughton Burn. The interior 
is a much flattened elongated dome, and the fort has 
apparently been formed by scarping the circumference 
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all round, thus making a steep slope 9 to 14 feet in 
height, with a terrace below, and a wall or rampart, of 
which slight traces remain, above. 

On the South and West sides, there was apparently 
a slight parapet or stockade, but on the weaker sides, an 
earthen rampart was thrown up. The rampart on the 
weak north side is very perfect. 

About 20 yards in front of the North end, a detached 
double rampart and trench are drawn across the hill slope 
for about 60 yards: 40 yards further down a trifling 
rampart and ditch is encountered, which can be traced at 
intervals all round the fort, and measuring some 600 
yards in girth, while further down, is a third detached 
mound traceable for 200 yards. It is suggested that these 
mounds may have been cattle enclosures. 

Stirkfield, Broughton, 845 feet above the sea is weak 
in natural strength. The remains are peculiar in char- 
acter, consisting of two fragments differing in style, the 
northern part a curved double mound: the southern part 
three concentric rings each comprising a double mound. 

Mitchell Hill Fort, Kilbucho, encircles the summit 
and south-west end of the isolated Mitchell Hill, 1307 
feet above the sea, situated opposite the northern spurs 
of Culter Fell from which it is separated by an exceed- 
ingly steep ravine, nearly 400 feet in depth, and was thus 
practically impregnable on the South side; the long 
ascents from all other directions are very stiff, except 
along the ridge from the north-east, where the rise is 
gentle. The defences consist of single rampart and 
fosse: the rampart being composed of earth and stones. 

The Mithchell Hill Rings, 1100 feet above the sea, 
stands on a spur of the hill described above. The site 
is a level neck of the ridge from which the hill descends 
about 250 feet steeply northwards and southward and 
more gently, eastwards. The defences seem to have 
consisted of two concentric, stony ramparts or walls on 


the summit level of the interior. The single entrance ~ 
is from the south-east. | 
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Under the heading of ill-preserved Forts, Dr. Christi- 
son cites Helmend, 1067 feet above the sea, on the top 
of the last height of the water-shed between Kilbucho 
and Holms Waters behind the Parish Church, above 
Calzeat. It occupies a rather irregular site, the remains 
consisting of a central oval ‘ring, measuring 75 by 60 
yards: a second ‘ring, 28 yards farther out, treaceable 
only on the south and west: some fragments of an inter- 
mediate ring, and at a considerably lower level, a mound 
at the edge of the steep descent, traceable for go yards. 
The rings are low, about 6 yards wide, and feel stony 
under foot. 

Additional Forts in Kilbucho are the Mill Rings, 
Trebetha Hill, 1000 feet above the sea on the edge of a 
moderately steep descent of 200 feet to a tributary of 
Kilbucho Burn. The inner rampart on the south-west 
is perfectly straight—a very rare occurrence in the 
Peebles Forts. Here is the only entrance. Part of the 
outer ring on the East has been destroyed by a quarry. 

Knowe Kniffling, half a mile from the Mill Rings, 
occupies a singularly bold site, 1330 feet above the sea 
on a peaked eminence of Common Law (1544 feet). 
The defences seem to have been three rings but much 
destroyed, yet parts of the defensive lines which can 
scarcely be made out on the spot are distinctly visible 
on the hillside, says Christison, when seen from a 
distance of a mile or more. 

Of forts of which little or no trace remains, mention 
may be made of Coomlees, now occupied by Coomlees 
farm steading, 700 feet above the sea, about 50 from 
the Tweed; South Langlawhill, 1050 feet above the sea 
and 350 above Biggar Water. 


it 
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Macbeth’s Castle, Broughton, on the hill behind 
Kirkbank to the east of the Drove Road, is described 
in the old Statistical Account, as one of the ten towers 
with iron gates in the Parish, but in the new Edition is 
called “the most remarkable of nine circular enclosures 
called Camps . . surrounded by two walls and ditches.” 
Old parishioners tell that an iron-studded door, said to 
have been from Macbeth’s Castle was at the manse in 
Hamilton Paul’s time. 

Regarding the use of these Forts, some may have been 
temporary refuges, others permanent places of abode. 
Mainly intended for the defence of small tribes, the 
inhabitants may have joined together when invaded by 
a common foe. ‘“ As to the strength of the Forts, says 
Dr. Christison, before we can appreciate what it has 
been, we must in imagination rebuild the prostrate walls 
of the stone forts, and in the case of the earthen ones, 
restore the original height of rampart, depth of trench, 
and steepness of slope, diminished by the tear and wear 
of ages, and add the palisades which in all probability 
crowned the ramparts.” 

Judicious spade work, under experts, such as has been 
done at Traprain Law, would doubtless yield fresh light 
on the people who occupied the forts, but, so far, little 
has been done. 


ke Forts and early Settlements in Broughton district, recent students of 
the pre-historic, such as Mr. Mears, Edinburgh, have suggested two types, 
high and low lying, strongly and slightly protected respectively, and 
comparison shows that they may almost all be grouped in pairs comprising 
one of each type. j 

The hilltop type suggests a residence of a military group or family; the 
low-lying type the settlement of the agriculturists and craftsmen living under 
their protection. 

The two types are clearly not alternative residences for conditions of war 
and peace; the close coupling of those such as on Goseland Hill and 
elsewhere has only to be viewed on the spot to make this clear. 

This ‘‘dumbell” grouping would seem to have been the accepted one, and 
although the low settlements associated with the Forts on Whitslade and 
Rachan Hills have not been traced, this may be readily accounted for, by 
the long continued cultivation of the flats. In most cases, considerable traces 
of early cultivation remain on the adjacent hill sides often over the 1000! 
contour and rising at Goseland to quite t300’.. Here tooare two well marked 
groups of cultivation terraces in each case associated with water supply from 
springs. 

Other examples are at Kilbucho Kirk which are rather terrace gardens 
and at Cloverhill. ‘ 

The writer inclines to the above view. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


Something may be learned regarding the early 
inhabitants from the weapons and utensils found from 
time to time in the Parish. 

There are, for example, interesting specimens of the 
Stone Age, when the implements of war and articles of 
the household were composed of stone, deer horn, bone 
and wood. 

Amongst these primitive relics are stone hammers, 
occasionally found in the older cists or burying places. 

One found at Aikbrae on Crosscryne, Kilbucho, 
measures about 84 inches in length and 22 inches across 
the cutting edge. In addition there have been discovered 
circular perforated stones, usually termed flail stones, 
stone axes or celts, and flint arrow-heads used in war and 
the. chase. 

Some of these were found at Bowflat or Bamflat, 
Corstane, and elsewhere. 

The arrow-heads brought down the animals yielding 
flesh; the stone quern or hand-mill of later age ground 
the corn which gave the meal. The quern is an article 
of very great antiquity and was used by the people even 
after water mills were introduced. One of them was to 
be found in every household and even yet, one may be 
seen, here and there, built into a wall. 

Those of more recent date were hollowed out like a 
tiough, and the corn or barley placed inside and bruised 
by a stone, termed ‘ knocking stones,’ or piece of wood. 

Some fine examples of querns may be seen at Chapel- 

ill. One is of lava and said to be of Roman origin, 
the soldiers doubtless carrying their hand-mill from 
place to place. 

In course of time the Stone age gave place to the 
Bronze period, when copper and tin smelted together 
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produced bronze, which largely superseded stone for 
warlike and domestic implements, which in form largely 
resembled those of stone. 

The Bronze Age people in time excelled in casting 
bronze, as is seen from examples found at Traprain Law 
near Yester, and confirmed by the articles found in this 
Parish. A fine example of the bronze socketed axe was 
found at the Glack by the Quarter shooting tenant. Its 
sides were ornamented and had a loop intended to fasten 
it more securely to the handle. Paalstaves or paalstabs, 
used as an axe, have also been found. One at Aikbrae 
on Cross cryne, is a good specimen. This district has 
been rich in these remains and points to the existence 
of a camp. 

Some splendid ornaments were found by a ploughman 
on newly broken ground on the farm of Southside, 
Kilbucho, in 1858. They consist of two breastplates 
or lunulas of finest gold, in the form of a crescent or half 
moon, measuring at the broadest part 13 inches, termin- 
ating at each extremity with a small disc and are slightly 
- ornamented. 

There were found also gold twisted armlets. Some 
believe these were worn by the chieftain and his wife, 
and that this camp was one of the strongholds of the 
ancient Britons; others consider these ornaments were 
worn by the Druids and were the breastplates’ of 
judgment. 

Both found their way into the hands of the late Adam 
Sim, Esq., Coultermains, who presented one of them in 
1861 to the Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, and the 
other after some vicissitudes is also safely lodged there 
and highly prized. 

The gold is of purest quality, and throws light on the 
existence of that precious metal in Scotland and its use 
in olden days. In 1863 there was also found at South- 
side, a bronze tripod, evidently of British make, very 
near the spot where the gold circlets, silver coins of 
Edward II. and other ancient articles were dug up. This 
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is an example of a very rare type of early Iron Age 
relics so far as Scotland is concerned. 
_ Some years ago an ancient Celtic scabbard tip was 
found by the shepherd at Glencotho, who gave it to the 
writer. It is now in the Antiquarian Museum, the 
proper place for such treasure trove. 

Few traces of Roman occupation are found in the 
Parish. In making the railway from Symington, a 
causeway of stones was found about three feet below 
the surface, which competent judges pronounced Roman. 
Doubtless along such a track the troops passed, con- 
necting with Carstairs, Lyne and Newstead, on their 
marches to subdue, or as Claudian says, “ to bridle the 
fierce Scots” who could never be quelled. Hardy, 
martial and determined, they were indomitable in sur- 
prising the enemy, cutting off stragglers and carrying 
on guerilla warfare. 

No wonder the Romans could not maintain a steady 
grip and were not sorry when they finally withdrew from 
Scotland, during the fifth century. “Thereafter the 
kingdom of Strathclyde comes into its own, stretching 
from Dumbarton to Carlisle and existing till the close 
of the tenth century. 

On the level ground near Merlindale by the Tweed, 
there are several mounds, apparently artificial, one “the 
Deid Man’s Knowe.” The proprietor in the 18th 
century had the curiosity to have one of them opened 
and there found the skeleton of a man with gold brace- 
lets on his arms: the body was enclosed in a stone 
building with a stone cover and an urn near by. 

At Logan a rude stone coffin was found in which were 
human remains: and at a place near the Church, called 
the Gallow Knowe, a similar discovery was made. The 
bones were supposed to have belonged, said Hamilton 
Paul, to a criminal or vassal executed there in feudal 
times. 

While the gravedigger was digging a grave at Glen- 
holm Churchyard some years ago, he came across a stone 
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cofin. Unfortunately it was covered up again before 
being examined by an expert, yet this fact tends to 
corroborate the antiquity of the churchyard. In Glen- 
holm Valley are some ancient burial mounds, which an 
antiquarian expert ascribes to the bronze age. 

Amongst other objects of antiquarian interest reported 
in the Statistical account of 1834, are an ancient candle- 
stick disinterred near the ruins of the circular camp 
called Macbeth’s Castle; an axe differing somewhat in 
shape from those now in use, found on the hillside in 
Kilbucho called Aiken or Oaken Brae, where there is 
not a vestige of wood now. 

It was supposed to have been used in felling the wood, 
especially the oaks, which grew there in former days 
when the countryside was almost an entire forest. In 
the same report we read of a wedge or ring of gold dug 
up by a farmer in the Parish of Broughton. He sold it 
to a goldsmith in Glasgow and the price enabled him 
to pay at least a year’s rent of his farm. 

Very fine specimens—a quern and stone hammer were 

-recently found by an antiquarian at the old British Fort, 
Langlawhill, near the Cloverhill Farm boundary. 
Careful spade work under expert supervision would 


likely yield interesting finds. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Scotland has in past days taken a foremost place 
amongst the nations for the zeal and enthusiasm of its 
people for learning. The poorest of the peasantry had 
a love of education and a reverence for scholarship, 
which did much to mould the character and inspire the 
social life of the Scottish people. 

Labourers, cotters and shepherds denied themselves 
that their children might enjoy the benefits of education. 
There was the further advantage that the sons of the land 
and the labourer often sat on the same benches and 
received the learning of the time from the same source, 
thus bridging social divisions and knowing one another 
in brotherly way. 

The school masters were usually men of high character 
and scholarly attainments, who took a pride in training 
the lad o? pairts for a bursary and the University. 

John Knox and the Reformation did much for educa- 
tion, and we can never forget the old parochials, and the 
work of the Church. Froude, the eminent historian, 
paid a high tribute to the wisdom of our Scottish fore- 
fathers. “ They set out with the principle that every 
child born into the world should be taught his duty to 
Goa and: mani. 20. 3 He was apprenticed to some 
honest industry. . . . Besides this he was taught reading, 
that he might read his Bible and learn to fear God and 
be ashamed and afraid to do wrong.” 

“TJ like to call those old teachers to remembrance,” 
wrote Dr. Norman Macleod. ‘Take them all in all, 
they were a singular body of men. Scotland owes to 
them a debt of gratitude that never can be repaid.” Yet 
far into the eighteenth century and later, they had_too 
often a miserable pittance of a salary, with schools, bare 


and badly equipped. Thus Rev. Bernard Haldan of 
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Glenholm about 1790, complains that the teacher’s salary 
and emoluments do not amount to the value of a labour- 
ing servant’s wages and board, and hence the present 
schoolmaster, unable to support his family on insuffic- 
ient income has had recourse to shopkeeping. 

The United Parish from all accounts had on the whole 
faithful men, devoted to their profession and the best 
interests of the young. Mention is made of the school- 
masters, Alexander Brown, 1647 and others 1664, 
1666, at Glenholm. 

In 1689, reference is made by the Presbytery to the 
difficulty of finding schoolmasters. From the Session 
records, we find in a letter dated September, 1698, of 
Sir David Murray of Stanhope, that he had agreed with 
the Earl of Wigton, then patron of the Parish to devote 
a certain sum for the maintenance of a schoolmaster, 
recommended by the Minister installed by the Session, 
and tried as to his abilities by appointment of the 
Presbytery. 

Accordingly, Robert Laing, formerly schoolmaster in 

_Skirling was appointed. In addition to his modest salary 
of six pounds, payable yearly, he was appointed Session 
Clerk, receiving half a merk Scots for each child 
baptized within the Parish, fourteen pence for proclam- 
ation of “ Bonds of Marriage,” and for each testimonial 
written by him, three shillings, four pennies Scots. 

On roth December, 1700, we read: “ The Moderator 
reports visiting the school with four elders and two 
deacons and hearing the scholars read English one by 
one, and were abundantly satisfied with the proficiency 
of all of them, saving one boy, whom they did recom- 
mend specially to ye Master’s care.” 

On 27th May, 1701, Mr. Horsburgh in name of the 
heritors desired Mr. John Eson, student, to be examined 
for the post of schoolmaster at Glenholm. He was 
found qualified by the Presbytery. 

On 16th October, 1701, Mr. Robert Laing, school- 
master at Broughton, subscribed the Confession of 
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Faith, and on 6th August, 1702, Mr. james Paterson 
was approved to be schoolmaster and precentor at 
Broughton. Their tenure of office at this time was 
short, through lack of legal salary. 

On gth December, 1703, Mr. Robert Johnstoun was 
appointed Schoolmaster at Broughton, and subscribed 
the Confession of Faith. The signing the Confession 
continued many years. 

On ist June, 1704, Hugh Dick was appointed school- 
master of Glenholm. Again vacancies occur at Glen- 
holm and Kilbucho. . 

On 26th February, 1708, the Minister and Session 
are ordered to see to the settling of a schoolmaster at 
Glenholm, and arrange with the heritors for his legal 
salary, Andrew Hamilton from Stobo being appointed 
on June 17th, 1708. 

On 3rd November, 1708, the Presbytery appointed 
that the procurator and agent for the Kirk to be spoken 
to that they might sue before the Lords of Session for 
the obtaining salary for the schoolmaster in the Parish 
of Glenholm. 

On 16th June, 1709, the Presbytery appoint Mr. 
John Dove, schoolmaster at Kilbucho, and on 15th 
June, 1760, Mr. Thomas Slater to be schoolmaster at 
Glenholm, and on November, 3rd, 1710, Hugh Thom- 
son, schoolmaster of Kilbucho, his trials being approved. 

On 18th January, 1711, on petition from the Session 
of Glenholm, the Moderator of Presbytery was appointed 
to write to the Earl of Wigton to bestow some of the 
vacant stipends for the building of a schoolhouse there. 

On August 13th, 1719, Mr. Charles Logan, Chaplain 
to the Laird of Kilbucho, is to produce his testimonials 
and subscribe the Confession, and on 30th May, 1723, 
Robert M‘Ewen, Chaplain to the Laird of Garshore, 
was appointed schoolmaster and precentor in the Parish 
of Glenholm. 

On sth August, 1725, Mr. Simon Kellie reported 
that a school and schoolhouse would be built at a cost 
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of one hundred and seventy-four pounds, eighteen 
shillings and eightpence, on ground which he used for 
cutting feal and divot, cost of said building to be borne 
by the Glenholm heritors in proportion to their valua- 
tion as follows:—Mossfennan, £353 2s.; the laird of 
Kirkurd’s lands there, viz., Rachan, £606; Glenkirk, 
£266 4s.; Wrae, £131 3s. 2d.; Daick’s Cardon and 
Mill, 4310; Whitslaid and Quarter, £277 15s.; Ston- 
hop’s Glenkirk, £7 Is. 

In those days it was customary for the scholars in 
winter to carry a peat for the school fire. 

On 28th March, 1754, William Noble chosen by the 
Heritors and Kirk Session as schoolmaster of Brough- 
ton passed his trials. William Porteous was schoolmaster 
of Glenholm, 1774. 

On rst July, 1777, Mr. Andrew Syme, schoolmaster 
at Broughton passed his trials before the Presbytery 
Committee in reading, writing, arithmetic, the Latin 
language, Church music, and the principles of Religion 
and signed the Confession of Faith, and on 13th May, 
1778, Mr. John Tod, schoolmaster at Glenholm was 
duly admitted on the same conditions. 

About 1792 the schoolmasters of Kilbucho, Brough- 
ton and Glenholm, viz., William Borrowman, George 
Smith and John Forrester were found qualified by the 
Presbytery and signed the Confession. 

In 1793, we find from the Statistical account that the 
salary of the schoolmaster was £5 16s. 8d., with school 
wages and other perquisites, amounting in all to £11 or 
412 yearly, twenty to thirty scholars being instructed 
in the different branches, 61 children in all in the 
Parish: the salaries of Glenholm and Kilbucho school- 
masters were 100 merks Scots, the minimum appointed 
by law with fees, with 20 to 30 scholars at each. 

At that time the Duke of Queensberry was patron 
for Broughton and Glenholm. 

On roth June, 1834, Mr. John Smith who had 
taught the parish school of Kilbucho for three years and 
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a half compeared before the Presbytery, and having 
taken the oath to government and passed the Presbytery 
Examination in English Grammar and Latin, was 
admitted to sign the Confession of Faith. One of his 
sons is the noted churchman, Dr. J. Turnbull Smith, 
Peebles. 

On 3rd November, 1835, Mr. John Smith, son of the 
late schoolmaster of Broughton was appointed as school- 
master there, having passed the examination and signed 
the Formula. 

Mr. John Lithgow was appointed schoolmaster at 
Glenholm in June, 1848, he having fulfilled all the con- 
ditions and in June, 1850, Mr Charles Robertson was 
appointed schoolmaster at Kilbucho, succeeded by James 
Kirke in 1852. 

In 1834 the salary of each of the schoolmasters in 
Broughton, Kilbucho and Glenholm was £32 with a 
house and garden. The school fees at Broughton 
amounted to £20; at Glenholm to 412; and at Kil- 
bucho to about £15. The fees were fixed at 2s. a quarter 
for English; 2s. 6d. for reading, writing and arithmetic; 
and 3s. for the higher branches. In addition to the three 
Rs, Latin, geography and practical mathematics were 
taught. 

There were few at the age of 15 who could not read 
and write. Education was granted to all. If the 
parents were unable to pay the fees, they were paid by 
the public or the children were taught gratis. 

The annual interest of £50 left by Mr. Lithgow, 
schoolmaster, as the Lithgow Trust for Glenholm school 
is devoted for the scholars of Glenholm. 

The valuation of the United Parish in 1855-56 was 
for Broughton, £1767 11s. 8d.; for Glenholm, £2771 
ss., and for Kilbucho £3228, a total of £7766 16s. 8d. 

The total assessable Rental of the United Parish for 
the year to Whitsunday, 1922-23 was £21,998. 

On this assessable rental for 1923, assessments were 
levied on owners for £1880 18s. 7d. and on occupiers 
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41333 138. 9d.; rate per £, owners 1s. 8 25/48d; 
occupiers Is. 6 36/48d. 

Amount levied from the United Parish for Educa- 
tional purposes for the year to 15th May, 1923, was 
41667. 

Assessments as Owner, Poor Rate, $d per £. Educa- 
tion Rate, 113d. per 4. 

Assessments as Tenant or Occupant, Poor Rate $d per 
4- Education Rate ts. 23d. per £. 

There is a lady teacher for Glenholm School, and for 
Broughton Central School, 1 headmaster and 2 certifi- 
cated lady teachers, one of whom teaches cookery and 
domestic economy. 

Total number of children on the Register as at 31st 
July, 1922: Broughton 83; Glenholm 22; with average 
attendance, Broughton 78 and Glenholm 13. 

Of children resident in the Parish, 5 attend Peebles 
High School and 12 attend Schools outside the County 
of Peebles as at 31st July, 1922. 
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The War Memorial. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A CHAPTER OF REMEMBRANCE AND THE WAR MEMORIAL. 


The landscape in peace recalls the price paid in faith- 
ful work and skilled effort in agriculture through the 
years. It reminds us, too, that our freedom has been 
bought with a great ransom, for when war broke out 
fathers and sons took part in full number in the struggle 
for liberty and righteousness, and proved worthy 
successors of men of the ancient blood. 

Who can adequately express the feelings of parents 
for their sons at the Front during these war years? 

A local poet, Gilbert Rae, has endeavoured to give 
utterance to some of such thoughts and aspirations, in 
lines entitled:— 


“© COMMUNION.” 


“I send ye this sprig frae the hills ever hamely, 
A wee bit white heather frae braes that ye ken. 
For luck, and wi’ love in the ’oor that is lanely— 
I pu’ed it mysel in a neuk o’ the Glen. 


The Fell’s bonnie briest wi’? the purple is streekit, 
The souter has cairted his skeps to Cardon. 

The hey hairst is hame, an? yestreen it was theekit— 
Yer faither’s yae crack is the yellowin’ corn. 


But Oh, my dear laddie, there’s nane but a-mither 
Can ken o’ the stouns that are ruggin’ the hairt 
The corn an? the heath they were ripinin’ thegither 
On that day fower years when the war garred us pairt. 


I lift up my een where on hills heather-deckit 

The souter’s thrang bees drink the sweet honey-dew, 
Yer faither, puir man, keeps the door aye unsneckit 
He’s little to say, but he wearies for you. 
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Last Sunday the Glen God’s Communion was mindin’ 

I thocht on ye, bairn, on the road through the muir, 

An’ pu’ed this white sprig where the wee burn gangs 
windin’— 

In yer mither’s auld Bible twas sanctified there. 


Sae, tak’ ye this flo’er that the Lord’s love has blessit, 
And may His Communion fa’ saft on my ain, 

This white sprig o’ heather my ain lips hae kissit, 
Oh, tak’ it, dear lad, as a token frae hame.” 


In reverent and loving memory, a sketch of the 
careers of those from the Parish who made the supreme 
sacrifice is given:— 


Private Ratpo Tart, son of James Tait, shepherd, 
Kailzie Mains, was employed as shepherd at Corstane 
Farm, Broughton; joined the Colours September, 1914, 
at Hamilton, being attached to the Highland Light 
Infantry. 


Sent to France early in January, 1915, he was killed in 
action at Festubert, February, 1915. He is deeply 
mourned by affectionate parents and friends. 


“He fought to build Britain above the tide 
Of wars and windy fate: 
And passed content, leaving to us the pride 
Of lives obscurely great.” 


Private Joun Incu, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Inch, 
Cloverhill, Broughton, enlisted shortly after the out- 
break of war and previous to that was employed as 
gardener at Glenormiston. 


He joined the Cameron Highlanders. In the engage- 
ment at Loos, 25th September, 1915, he was reported 
missing and subsequently intimation was received from 


the Record Office, Perth, that he had been killed. 
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“The Battle storm for him is past 
The murder zone, the poison cloud: 
Far from his home he rests at last 
The soldier’s garb his funeral shroud. 
No sculptured stone may mark the spot 
It may be in the sun or shade, 
Imaginary all we’ve got 
Of where our gallant soldier’s laid. 


“* When freedom to our land appealed 
That hour he heard his country’s call; 
He hastened to the battlefield, 

He gave his life, the loved of all. 
His lonely grave we ne’er may view, 
But memory ever fondly flies 
Somewhere in Flander’s sandy plain 
Our gallant British soldier lies.” 


2ND Lieutenant Tuomas Tupuops, fourth son of 
John Tudhope, farmer, Broughton Place, who had 
previously served with the Imperial Yeomanry in the 
South African War, joined the Lanarkshire Yeomanry 
on 7th September, 1914, as a trooper and was promoted 
corporal. 

Trained for his commission at Harrogate in April, 
1915, he was gazetted to the 1oth Scottish Rifles. 
After further training at Nigg with the 3rd Scottish 
Rifles, he was sent to France on 6th August, 1915. 
Joining the 9th Scottish Rifles as an officer, he was with 
them until the Battle of Loos where he was reported 
missing on 25th September, 1915. 

From a letter received from the Commander, Lieut.- 
Colonel Northey, it was stated that he was last seen, 
gallantly leading on his men in the attack. 

Out of fourteen officers, only one escaped unwounded, 
six being killed, six wounded, and one, 2nd Lieutenant 
T. Tudhope missing. All enquiries at various agencies 
proved fruitless, and nine months afterwards, the War 


Office reported him dead. 
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“ His was the proudest part.” 


““He died with the glory of faith in his eyes, 
And the glory of love in his heart. 
And though there’s never a grave to tell 
Nor a cross to mark his fall, 
Thank God! we know that he ‘ batted well’ 
In the last great Game of all.” 


Private Wiii1am Macxiz, Hartree, joined the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders on 15th September, 
1914, went to France in June, 1915, fell at the Battle of 
Loos on 25th September, 1915. His officer fell in the 
same engagement. 


“Of him and his comrades of kindred spirit 
We say, ‘They went with songs to the battle, they 
were young, | 

Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow, 
They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 
They fell with their faces to the foe. 


They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old. 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them.’ ” (L. B.) 


Private J. T. Scorr Bett, ploughman, son of John 
and Mrs. Bell, late of Wrae Cottage, Broughton. 

Soon after the outbreak of war, he enlisted in the 8th 
Battalion of the Highland Light Infantry in November, 
1914, and was transferred into the First 7th Royal Scots. 
He sailed from Davenport on the 13th August for the 
Dardanelles and there met his death on September 30th, 
1915. A promising, active young man, he was much 
esteemed, and deep sympathy was felt for his parents 
and friends 
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The Chaplain on H.M. Hospital Ship “ Nevash ” 
writing to his parents said: ‘‘ Private J. Bell was brought 
on board very badly wounded in the head. He never 
regained consciousness. At least it may be a relief to 
you in your sorrow to know that the end was quite 
without pain. 

“We buried him at sea, about ten miles west of Cape 
Hellas—‘ Committed to the deep in the sure and 
certain hope of resurrection to Eternal Life when the 
sea shall give up her dead to our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“May He in His infinite love and pity give you 


comfort in your great sorrow.” 


“Grey wakes the daybreak, the shivering sails are set 
To misty deeps. 
The channel sweeps— 
O Mother, think on us who think on thee! 
Earth-home, birth-home with love 
Remember yet 
The sons in exile on the eternal sea.” 


SERGEANT Hucu Crawrorp, Broughton, of the rith 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, was a man of 
soldierly bearing and experience, having served twelve 
years in the Army, and had seen service in India and 
South Africa. 

Before the war he was employed on the Caledonian 
Railway. 

Before a great engagement in November, he wrote his 
minister stating he was preparing for battle under his 
trusted officer, Captain Home, formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, whose relatives are connected with the 
district. 

He was afraid that it would be his last letter, and that 
he had his soldier’s New Testament, a gift from his 
Church which he greatly prized. 

He received severe injuries while burying a comrade 
and died on the roth November, 1915. 

M 
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His grave is in the Villers Cemetery, side by side 
with many of the gallant lads who had fallen betore him, 
and is marked with a cross, shewing his name and date 
of death. 

Heartfelt sympathy is expressed for his widow and all 
bereaved relatives. 


“This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life, like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
‘ Play up! Play up! and play the game.’ ” 


SerGEANT-Mayjor THomas HensuiLwoop, fourth son 
of the late George Henshilwood, Skirling, and Mrs. 
Henshilwood, Mossfennan Cottage, Broughton, was 
born in Skirling and educated there and at Biggar High 
School. 

He commenced his apprenticeship as a gardener at 
Castlecraig then occupied and owned by Lord Car- 
michael. Afterwards he acted as gardener at Bonnington 
- House, Dalkeith Palace, and Dysart House. 

He joined the roth Black Watch in September, 1914, 
and during training was speedily promoted to sergeant. 
In November, 1915, he was sent to France with a draft 
and after operations in the Somme Valley, proceeded to 
Salonica, promoted to company sergeant-major, and was 
offered a commission, which he did not accept. 

All went well with him until June, 1917, when a 
letter was received from Lieutenant Phillips, saying that 
he greatly regretted having to send information that 
Company Sergeant-Major Henshilwood was reported 
missing after an attack on the enemy lines on the night 
of May 8th. 

When he was last seen he was doing his duty nobly, 
encouraging his men on. Warornifatels “A” Company 
was in the firing line and lost very heavily, including the 
company commander, Captain Nicol, who was with the 
sergeant-major when Lieutenant Phillips saw him last. 
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This is a great loss to the Company where his services 
were highly appreciated by both officers and his brother 
N.C.O’s. 


Other information was sent through a Shotts man, 
who was in the same company, to the effect that the 
Bulgarians came down on them unawares in a mist, and 
On retreating sergeant-major Henshilwood was seen 
lying wounded in the leg, his commander lying dead 
beside him. On returning to pick up the wounded, it 
was found that the sergeant-major was gone. Deep 
sympathy is felt for his widowed mother, who also 
mourns the loss of her son-in-law, Private George 
Ireland. 


Private Grorce IRELAND, gardener to Mr. Welsh, 
Mossfennan, joined the Army in May, 1915, and was 
sent to France in July, 1917, being attached to the 
Labour Battalion. 

He was killed by a stray shell, death being instantan- 
eous, and was buried beside his comrades at Ypres. 

He leaves a widow and four children for whom much 
sympathy is felt. 

Private Ireland was a quiet, unassuming man and 
generally esteemed. 


“T long for household faces gone 
For vanished smiles I long 
But God has led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong.” 


CorporaL Gavin SEMPLE, son of James Semple, 
farmer, Pyetknowe, Kilbucho, was educated at Biggar. 
He joined the Lanarkshire Yeomanry in 1913 and 
mobilized with them on the outbreak of war, August, 
1914. 

He was stationed at Coupar Fife until they were sent 
out to Gallipoli in September, 1915, having volunteered 


for foreign service. 
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He was killed in action at Gallipoli on 24th December, 
1915, aged 23 years. 

His officer wrote to his father:— 

“ Dear Sir,—You will have learned before this of the 
sad news of the death of your son. It was caused by a 
shell bursting in the part of the trench where he was 
sitting. 

“Death was instantaneous and he suffered no pain. 
He was one of the bravest and most promising of our 
non-commissioned officers. His death leaves a blank 
which it will be difficult to fill. He was buried in the 
Cemetery of the 52nd Division—Yours sincerely, 

Lieut. Fawcett.” 

From his diary which his parents kindly sent me to 
read one sees how keen he was, judging from the notes 
on entrenching, the careful lists he kept, the troop roll, 
the names and addresses of the next-of-kin. In the 
diary he tells of the regimental order for active service, 
equipment, the farewell, the great send-off from Cupar, 
the embarkation on the troop ship ‘ Arcadian ”—the 
voyage to the East, for Gallipoli, passing Gibraltar, a 
view of the African Coast, arrival at Valetta, reaching 
Mudros, the landing on the hillside burrowed out like 
a rabbit warren, Achi Baba; his intention to record each 
day in the diary; the day’s work—fatigue duty, men 
suffering from dysentery, his joy receiving home letters 
and parcels, the winter cold and blizzards, their moving 
up to Eski lines, the torrential rains—and then the 
record ends, with his pathetic sketch, entitled “The 
Soldier’s Dream.” 

He traced the soldier on guard in the trenches, with 
greatcoat, rifle and bayonet, the soldier’s return, the 
evening meal, the loved ones around the board, a faith- 
ful collie getting a tit-bit, the soldier in the place of 
honour, the fire blinkin’ bonnily and the words “Home, 
Sweet Home.” When the fatal shell burst in the trenches, 
a comrade tells that Gavin was reading one of Burns? 
poems, thinking of the dear old country. 
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“They cannot die whose lives are part 
Of the great Life that is to be. 
Whose hearts beat with the world’s great heart, 
And throb with its high destiny.” 


SAPPER JOHN BeELL, son of John Bell, formerly at 
Wrae, Broughton, now at Harehead, Duns, was a 
ploughman at Cardon and soon after the outbreak of 
war volunteered for service, enlisting in the 1st Cameron 
Highlanders in November, 1914. 

He was transferred to the Royal Engineers Tunnelling 
Company on 1st May, 1915, and met his death by mine 
explosion on rst June, 1916. Cheerful, active and 
patriotic, he willingly gave himself at the call of duty. 
His memory is cherished by his bereaved parents and the 
friends who appreciated his devoted spirit. 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well or fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


Gunner Georce Cocurang, R. F. A., eldest son of 
the late William Cochrane, shepherd, Mossfennan, 
Broughton, was by trade a joiner, before enlisting in the 
Royal Engineers, December 1915. Attached to the 
Royal Field Artillery, he was trained at Luton and 
Woolwich and drafted to France, August, 1916. 

Wounded in action about October 15th, 1916, he died 
of wounds in Boulogne Hospital. The Chaplain in his 
letter stated how highly Gunner Cochrane was held, 
how patiently he suffered. He was laid to rest in 
Boulogne Cemetery on Sunday, October 29th, 1916, 
with full military honours “a brave man who had done 
his duty.” 
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Much sympathy goes forth to his widowed mother, 
to his sister and brother, Charles, who served with the 
Black Watch in France. 


“Duty impelled you and you never faltered— 
There was no need for her to whisper twice; 
The end you saw not—no, nor would have altered; 
You took the cross and made the sacrifice.” 


Private JoHn Pretswe.t, ploughman, son of David 
Pretswell, ploughman, Burnetland, joined the 9th 
Battalion Scottish Rifles on roth May, 1916, transferred 
to 3/1 Lanarkshire Yeomanry, trained at Scone Camp, 
musketry training at Barry, then at Hawick and Cat- 
terick, drafted to France, 4th October, and attached to 
gth Battalion Scottish Rifles at the Base. He went 
into the firing line on 25th December and met his death 
at the end of the first retirement on 30th December, 
1916, and was buried in the town behind the lines at 
Faubourg D’ Amiens Military Cemetery, Arras. 

_ A young man of promise and attentive to duty, aged 
19 years, he is much missed and deep sympathy is felt 
for his parents. 


“Not spilt like water on the ground: 
Not wrapt in dreamless sleep profound, 
Not wandering in unknown despair 
Beyond Thy voice, Thine arms, Thy care; 
Not left to lie like fallen tree, 
Not dead, but living unto Thee.” 


Private THomas SomerviLte, Hartree Square, joined 
the 16th Royal Scots on gth December, 1915, and was 
trained at Glencorse and Queensferry. 

He was sent to France on rst December, 1916, and 
was in several engagements. 

On 26th August, 1917, he was killed by shell fire 
whilst acting as a stretcher-bearer. 
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He is buried at a point S.S.W. of Hargicourt and 
south of Epehy. 

He leaves a widow who resides at Hartree Square, 
Kilbucho, and for whom much sympathy is felt. 


“So far with me, no further now! 
Our journey all so brief is done: 
Thou goest on thine unseen way, 
And I must tread my path alone. 


They two went on: and we have been 
Through Bethel’s plain and Jordan’s flood— 
Then one went back to serve and wait 
And one soared up to dwell with God. 


We two went on, ah, not alone! 

And though no car of light I see, 

There walks with me the Holy One, 
And Christ, the living God, with thee.” 


PrivaTe Joun M‘Morran, formerly shepherd, Kil- 
bucho Mill, enlisted at Glencorse Barracks on 24th 
May, 1915, and joined the Royal Scots. He was trained 
at Edinburgh, Selkirk, Draycott and Larkhill. 

He was sent to France on 3oth January, 1916, 
wounded on 9th March, 1917, and returned to the 
Front on 1st August, 1917. 

Died of wounds received in action on 19th October, 
1917. 

The Medal for Meritorious Service was awarded on 
and January, 1917, which his widow received after his 
death. 

The following letter was received by her:— 

| 17th Royal Scots, B. Er F., France, 
29/10/17. 

“Dear Mrs. M‘Morran,—It is with deepest regret 
that I have to inform you about your husband. He was 
wounded on the 19th and we have just had information 
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that he has succumbed from his wounds on that date. 

He will be greatly missed by everyone in the company 

including myself, as he was always so cheerful and happy 

and always had such a pleasant face. 
“Tf there is anything you would like to know and if 

I can do anything, please let me know.—Y ours sincerely, 

“ Herbert Gladstone,” Lieutenant. 
O. C. ‘D? Coy. 


An ‘In Memoriam ” Card bears the following :— 
“In loving remembrance of 
Private John M‘Morran 
(Dearly beloved husband of Annie Morrison) 
Who died of wounds received in Action on the 19th 
October, 1917, aged thirty-one years. 


“ To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” 


Lance-CorporaL JAMEs GRAHAM, Was ploughman at 
Coomlees when he joined up at the early age of 16 in the 
beginning of June, 1915. Having been attached to the 
K.O.S.B. Regiment, he was drilled in Edinburgh and 
thereafter was sent to the Dardanelles on his 17th birth- 
day, in September, 1915. 

During the winter, owing to an attack of dysentery, 
he was taken in a very serious condition to Cairo. After 
recovery in the summer of 1916, he went to the Western 
Front in France and took part in the British offensive 
on Ist July, 1916. 

Shot through the right hand while rushing the enemy 
trench, he took refuge in a shell hole in No Man’s Land 
for the most of a day—thence back to safety, and ulti- 
mately to England, where he was an inmate of a hospital 
in the south of England for some time. 

Joining his Unit in the end of the year, he was trans- 
ferred to the Seaforth Highlanders and was on guard 
for a time at Sandringham Palace, being one of a small 
company of Highlanders, whom Queen Mary lovingly 
termed “her boys.” 
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Having been attached to the srst Division, he left 
home for the last time on January 2nd, 1918, bound 
for the Western Front. Things seemed to go smoothly 
with him, till the dark days started in the latter days of 
March. After the first great German onslaught, he was 
luckily one of the few who got off scatheless. 


After a short rest he was back into it again. It was 
then that Sir Douglas Haig’s order rang out—“ Give 
no more ground, men, but fight as if your backs were at 
the wall.” 


< Private Graham was one of these brave Seaforths who 
fought the German horde till the last man went down 
thus helping the famous 51st Division to hold on. 


No word came from him for some time, but at length 
news from the War Office stated he had gone amissing 
between April 9th and 12th. 


After some time a field card came from himself stating 
that he was a prisoner of war. 

We learn through a fellow-prisoner, an inmate of the 
hospital, who has come home since the signing of the 
Armistice, that Private Graham was carried out of camp 
seriously ill in September and died on the 22nd Septem- 
ber in his 2oth year. 

He had a fine nature; quiet, thoughtful, courteous in 


bearing, kindly in word, he was beloved by his friends. 


Of him and his comrades, can we not say in the words 
of Laurence Binyon:— 


They poured their spirits out in pride, 
They throbbed away the price of years 
Now that dear ground is glorified 

With dreams, with tears. 

A flower there is sown, to bud 

And bloom beyond our loss and smart-- 
Noble France, at its root is blood 

From Britain’s heart.” 
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Private Rosert Hamitton, son of J. Hamilton, 
shepherd, Standalane, Peebles, prior to enlisting was 
employed as shepherd at Corstane, joined the Forces 
3rd April, 1917, at Glencorse, being attached to the 
Scottish Rifles and transferred to the Infantry machine 
gun section. Proceeding to France, November, 1917, 
he took part in the great Offensive at Cambrai, and was 
reported missing on April 25th, 1918. 

He was a good shepherd, attentive to duty. Deep 
sympathy is felt for his parents. 

The following letter from the Captain was received 
by his father :— 

shel ee Oem CME TS Face 


“ Dear Sir,—With reference to your letter dated June 
17th, 1918, I am very sorry to say that I can give you 
very little more information than you have already. 

“‘ What actually happened was that he was on a hill, 
which I am afraid must remain unnamed, which was 
surrounded by the enemy, practically all the officers who 
were in it have since been reported prisoners of war in 
‘Germany, so there is every possibility that he is also a 
prisoner. In which case you will be the first to hear.— 
Yours faithfully, 

“H.C. Vivian Thomas,” 
Captain. 


Some months later, on roth December, 1918, in 
answer to enquiry, Captain Thomas writes:— 

“J am very sorry that I can give you no further in- 
formation than I did some months ago. The only 
suggestion that I can make is for you to enquire through 
the War Office if anything has been heard of him. As 
prisoners are being sent home daily from Germany, it is 
quite possible that you will hear something. 

“I am afraid there are no other officers who can give 


you any information as I am the only one left from that 
time. 
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““The Hill I referred to was Kemmel Hill.—Yours 
sincerely, 
** Captain H. C. Vivian Thomas.” 


““Hle is gone 
I do not understand: I only know 
That as he turned to go and waved his hand 
In his young eyes a sudden glory shone 
And I was dazzled by a sunlike glow.” 


Private Dovuctas TeLrer, Hartree, was serving as 
grocer in Biggar when he joined the Bertich Rifles on 
19th February, 1917, and was transferred later to the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

After a period of service in France - was invalided 
home for some time. Returning to France, he met his 
death on 28th April, 1918, at the age of 194 years, and 
was buried somewhere in Lille. 


* Yet the thought comes thrilling through all my pain: 

how worthier could he die? 

Yea, a loss like that is a glorious gain, and pitiful, 
proud am I. 

For Peace must be bought with blood and tears, 

And the boys of our hearts must pay; 

And so in our joy of the after-years, let us bless them 
every day. 


And though I know there’s a hasty grave with a poor 
little cross at its head, 
And the gold of his youth ‘he so gladly gave, yet to 


me, he’ll never be dead.” 


Private Wiiit1am Taytor, eldest son of James 
Taylor, Beechglade, Mossfennan, educated at Glenholm, 
eee eg i ae cis ieee 
joined the Army and was trained in various camps at 


Fife and Newport. 
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He was with the 2nd Highland Light Infantry and 
went to France. 
Wounded on 23rd October, 1918, he was received 
into Rouen Hospital, thence transferred to England 
and received into the University War Hospital where 
he died on roth November, cheered by the loving 
presence and care of his relatives. ; 
He was laid to rest in Broughton Churchyard with 
every sign of respect, the deepest sympathy being felt 
by the community for his parents, brothers and sisters. 
An affectionate son, a loving brother, a trusted com- 
rade, esteemed by his officers, a hearty guildsman and 
member of the Church, his memory is cherished in 
grateful hearts, believing “ Life is ever lord of Death, 


and love can never lose its own.” 


“In life and death, in dark and light, 
All are in God’s care; 
Sound the black abyss, pierce the deep of night 
And He is there.” 


Miss Anne ALExanDER, V.A.D., was born in Geelong, 
Victoria, Australia, daughter of the late James Alex- 
ander, Torbank, Stobo, who went out to Australia in 
1853. . 
She was on a visit to this country residing with her 
sister, Mrs. Deans Ritchie, Chapelgill, when war broke 
out and went to Whitehill Red Cross Hospital in March, 
1916, as storekeeper, serving there for two years and 
receiving the V.A.D. two stripes. 

In April, 1918, she went to the R.N.A. Hospital, 
Peebles, as head waitress and died of pneumonia on 
November roth, and was laid to rest in Glenholm 
Churchyard. 

“ Light after darkness 
Gain after loss 
Strength after suffering 
Crown after cross.” 
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On Sunday, sth September, 1920, at the close of the 
morning service in the churches, the people of Brough- 
ton, Kilbucho, and Glenholm gathered together, to 
witness the unveiling of the Memorial they have 
erected, to those of the district who died in the Great 
War. The Memorial stands at the junction of the 
Edinburgh and Kilbucho roads, an obelisk of grey whin- 
stone from Gameshope, with a granite slab bearing the 
names. After the singing of the 2nd Paraphrase, and 
prayer by Rev. A. Campsie, M.C., Lord Carmichael 
asked Mr. John Buchan, the well-known writer, to 
unveil the Memorial. 

Rey. A. Baird then performed the ceremony of the 
dedication, and Mr. Campsie read aloud the names en- 
graved on the slab, as follows:—Pte. Ralph Tait, H.L.L; 
Pte. John Inch, Camerons; 2nd Lt. Thomas Tudhope, 
S.R.; Pte. William Mackie, Camerons; Pte. J. T. Scott- 
Bell, R.S.; Set. Hugh Crawford, A. and S.H.; Cpl. 
Gavin Semple, L.I.Y.; Spr. John Bell, R.E.; Gr. George 
Vechrane. tk. Ie Ase Ptex John -Pretswell, $)R.; “Pte. 
Thomas Somerville, R.S.; Sgt.-Major Thomas Henshil- 
wood, R.E.; Pte. George Ireland, Lab. Batt.; Pte. John 
M‘Morran, R.S.; L.-Cpl. James Graham, Seaforths; Pte. 
Robert Hamilton, M.G.C.; Pte. Douglas Telfer, R.S.F.; 
Pte. William Taylor, H.L.I.; Miss Anne Alexander, 
Viel 

Mr. John Buchan in a short address, said that both 
in form and in site the Memorial seemed to him most 
suitable. The grey whinstone typified the courage and 
resolution of the Scottish troops, and the obelisk, rooted 
in the soil and pointing skywards, was emblematical of 
the great sacrifice, which, drawing its origin from the 
homely sentiment of mother earth, put off mortality 
and attained to things immortal and divine. He hoped 
that in future generations the children of those glens, 
when they heard the story of it, would draw from it an 
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inspiration of patriotic pride and unselfish service. He 
referred to the disappointment of many hopes which 
were current when the war ended. Such disappoint- 
ment was inevitable, but there was no cause for despair. 
It rested with themselves whether fruits of victory were 
to be secured and-peace made absolute. The only true 
memorial to the dead was the completion of their work. 
Such a memorial as this should not be regarded merely 
as commemoration of a great historic event, or a source 
of natural and racial pride. It should be a perpetual 
incentive to that true memorial which every man and 
woman must build in their own hearts. 

After Mr. Baird had pronounced the benediction, 
““The Flowers of the Forest” was played on the pipes. 
It was a simple ceremony and an impressive one, and the 
whole scene was essentially Scottish. The grey sky, the 
mist drifting over the hills, the familiar words of ‘O 
God of Bethel,’ and the pipes wailing out the old Border 
lament for the best and bravest who are “ a? wede awa.’ 


PAT iy il: 
CHURCH. HISTORY: 
GHA PEER i; 
THE STORY OF MAURICE—THE PATRON SAINT. 


“‘ The Scottish Commons, Froude has truly said, are 
the sons of their religion. The history of the Scottish 
people is not to be understood apart from the history of 
their kirk; giving them strength to be what they have 
been and do what they have done.” 

The pre-historic nature worship of the Borders was 
gradually replaced by Christianity as taught by Ninian, 
Kentigern and Cuthbert, early founders and teachers of 
the Celtic Church in the sth, 6th and 7th centuries after 
Christ. 

We cannot but think kindly of that British Church 
which arose in a great missionary movement, which 
faced paganism, destroyed it as a.creed and made Scot- 
land nominally Christian. 

While much has gone, the names of its saints who 
endeared themselves to the people still linger in not a 
few parishes; sometimes the wells near the old churches 
bear their name, as in Kilbucho, or the village fairs of 
immemorial antiquity was held on their commemoration 
day, as in Broughton in old time. 

According to tradition and from research by Professor 
Hume Brown and others, Broughton was dedicated to 
St. Maurice, the patron Saint of Savoy, a martyr under 
Maximilian in the persecution known as Diocletian’s 
about the beginning of the 2nd century. How St. 
Maurice came to be associated with Broughton is not 
known. Probably he was adopted as patron saint 
through St. Llolan who is reported to have had a church 
foundation near Broughton and was one of the bishops 
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from St. Ninian’s Settlement, ‘“‘ Candida Casa,” Whit- 
horn. 

St. Llolan had lands also called “Croft Llolan” at 
Kincardine on Forth. 

Like the Roman soldier Gordianus, who gives his 
name to St. Gordian’s Cross, Manor, like Telemachus 
the brave monk whose martyr death in the Colosseum, 
protesting against the gladiatorial games, paved the way 
for their abolition, so St. Maurice is one of the great 
soldier saints who died, rather than lead his men the 
famous Theban legion, against his fellow Christians. 

It is told how 600, the noble 600 followed his 
example. The place where he is said to have laid down 
his life is still known as St. Maurice near where the 
Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva. 

There, the ancient church tower and monastery still 
stands to which the monks of the great St. Bernard 
retire, when past service in the snowy pass. 

There are 8 dedications of St. Maurice in England, 
but Broughton is his only dedication in Scotland. In 
_ 1383 there was a relic of him in the treasury of Durham. 

His feast day was the 22nd September and it is note- 
worthy this was the date on which the old Broughton 
Fair was held (O.S.) in the village street for the sale of 
cattle, horses, sheep and provisions. 

The festivals of Saint Llolan were kept by the Scottish 
Church on the same date 22nd September. 

In the 11th century, the British Church of Kentigern 
and the other early apostles had been superseded by the 
Roman Catholic Church as introduced into Scotland by 
Margaret “Saint and Queen,” wife of King Malcolm 
Canmore. It continued until the year 1560. 


‘Sumolpy ag qwanuy puy yoanyy ysuvng plo uozysnosg fo sumy 


CHAPTER IL 


BROUGHTON CHURCH HISTORY: ANCIENT DAYS TO 1692 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM PEEBLES PRESBYTERY. 


Between 1175 and 1180 Ralph le Neym who held 
lands on the shores of Buchan as well as on the eastern 
Marches between England and Scotland, with consent 
of Richard his son and heir, gave to the Chapel of 
Broctun half a carucate of land in Broctun with a toft 
and a croft, and Common pasture of the township, as 
much as in reason should belong to half a carucate, and 
all other easements. He granted also that the Chapel 
should be held and possessed by the Mother Church of 
Stobo, free of all claim, by the donor or his heirs. 

The site of this chapel was probably that of the old 
parish Church on the right bank of the Broughton Burn. 

Among the names of the witnesses to le Neym’s 
charter are those of Peter, Dean of Cludesdale, also 
Edward, parson of Linton. In 1580 June 15 and 18 
Robert Douglas, perpetual Vicar of Stobo, with consent 
of James, Archbishop of Glasgow, and the Chapter, 
granted in feu farm to John Tweedy, tutor of Drum- 
elzier, the vicarage lands of Stobo, including the 
fourth part of his church-lands of Broughton-shiels 
with eight soums of sheep, reserving to the Readers or 
Exhorters of the Churches, four acres from each Church 
land, with one acre of the said fourth part and also 
reserving their Manses. Paying for Broughton-shiels 
18s, 8d. 

In 1581-2 this was confirmed by Crown Charter. 

1588, December 17, the King also granted to Tweedy 
in feu farm the lands of Nether Stirkfield extending to 
a mark land which was part of the vicarage lands of 
Stobo belonging to the Archbishopric of Glasgow in the 
barony of Broughton; paying therefor 30s. and 2s. of 
augmentation. 

N 
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1606, February 14, the King confirmed to Marion 
Tweedy, daughter of John Tweedy, tutor of Drumeizier, 
the fourth part of the Church-lands of Broughton- 
shiels, sometime occupied by William Ramage; another 
fourth part sometime occupied by Ninian Elphinstoun, 
with the pasturage of eight soums of cattle; the lands 
of Nether Stirkfield extending to a merk land, in the 
barony of Broughton which sometime pertained to the 
vicarage of Stobo; paying for the first fourth of 
Broughton-shiels 37s. 4d., with two carriages to the 
Quarter-Chapel and other accustomed services; for 
the other fourth part 18s. 8d. with three carriages and 
other accustomed services; and for Nether Stirkfield 
30s.; with 20s. of augmentation for these and other 
lands. 

In 1631, May 19, Marion Tweedie with consent of 
Mr. James Law, her spouse, granted to Gilbert Clerk in 
Skirling a quarter of the Church-lands of Broughton- 
shiels with soums of grass and pasturage sometime 
occupied by William Ramage in Broughton-shiels; 
- also to the said Gilbert a quarter thereof with soums 
etc. sometime occupied by Ninian Elphinstoun in 
Broughton Shiels, then by said Gilbert. 

1632, January 14, the above was ratified by King 
Charles I. 

1637, December 7, the property passed to William 
Clerk as heir to his father Gilbert Clerk in Skirling in 
two fourth parts of the Church-lands of Broughton- 
shiels with pasturages; one of the fourths being stated 
at the extent of 37s. 4d., and the other at 18s. 8d. 

In 1635, December 21, Sir David Murray of 
Romanno, now also of Stanhope, obtained from the 
King a Charter confirming him in certain lands, among 
these being, the quarter of the lands of Broughton- 
shiels, the lands of the vicarage of Stobo with pasturage 
of 24 soums of cattle lying on the east of the lands of 
Stobo in that parish, which Marion Tweedy had re- 
signed. The Stanhope estates were lost by the fourth 
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Baronet Sir David Murray in 1745 and they were sold 
by authority of the Court of Session in 1767. At the 
same time the Broughton estates were held by a relative 
John Murray who sold them in 1762 to James Dickson 
of Edrom. Eight years later they were sold to Robert 
Macqueen of Braxfield in whose family they remained 
till 1921. 

Mr Gray, Minister of Broughton from 1769 to 1810 
contributed the first Statistical Account of the Parish. 
It was published in 1793. In 1755 the population 
was 367; 1n 1795 it was 264. There was only one school 
in the parish with a salary for the master of £45 16s. 8d., 
which with wages and other perquisites amounted to 
about £11 or £12 annually. The scholars numbered 
from 20 to 30. 

The Rev. Hamilton Paul wrote the second Statisti- 
cal Account in 1834. The population of Broughton 
in that year was 299, in the united parishes in 1831 it 
was 740; and in 1891 it was $37. The new Church 
was built at Calzeat in the parish of Kilbucho in 1804. 
The Manse was built in 1815, on a site which was 
objected to by heritors and Presbytery. 

The Patrons have been the Maitland family of 
Thirlestane; the Wigtown family; and latterly that of 
the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

The Church was first attached to the Presbytery of 
Peebles; but annexed to that of Biggar on its formation 
in 1643 and 1644. The Parish was united to Glenholm 
in 1802 and Kilbucho in 1810 under a Decree of the 
Court of Teinds dated 28th May, 1794. 

For four years, 1688 to 1692, Broughton Church was 
temporarily under the Presbytery of Peebles, during 
the period of confusion ensuing after the abolition of 
the Second Episcopacy. 

In 1560 the Reformation of Religion associated with 
John Knox and other reformers occurred. It was a 
movement among the people. The ancient Churches 
continued to be used for Divine Service; many of the 
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Reformed ministers had been Romish priests. The 
same congregations continued as formerly to worship in 
the Churches of their fathers, but according to the Pres- 
byterian form of the Church of Scotland with a modi- 
fied service book and the guidance of the Book of 
Discipline. 

For twenty years from 1572, Presbyterianism struggled 
against Episcopacy but finally, at least for the time, 
Presbytery was established in 1592. 

Where ministers were not available, readers were 
appointed. Thus Walter Tuedy was exhorter at 
Broughton and Dawyk in 1567, reader at Glenholm 
and Broughton in 1574, also at Kilbucho, continuing till 
I5gt. 

In 1593, John Makcullo who graduated at Edinburgh 
University succeeded but demitted on 28th May 1594 
reporting on 2nd April 1595, “ he can find na sufficient 
provision.” 

In 1598, steps were taken for planting the kirks of 
Drumelzier, Dawick and Broughton, the parishioners of 
the latter asking the help of the Presbytery to have a 
minister. 

In 1602 the Kirk of Brochtoun is described as a pen- 
dicle of Stobo and meet to be joined to another, havin 
eight score communicants or thereby, rentalled with the 
principal Kirk of Stobo and implanted. 

Several of their number arranged to attend the May 
Meeting of the Synodal Assembly at Prestonpans for 
the purpose of arranging for a minister. It was not till 
1603 that a minister, Archibald Livingston, M.A., was 
appointed. He was ordained on November, 25th. 
Mr. John Fairfoull, Dawick, Moderator, Mr. Robert 
Levingstoun, Skirling, Alexander Fleming, Glenholm, 
Mr. Archibald Row, Stobo, and Mr. John Wemis, 
Kilbucho, signified to the Presbytery that they had been 
at Brouchtoun 25th November and there after doctrine 
and prayer, inaugurated Mr. Archibald Levingstoun 
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Minister there, according to the order prescribed in the 
Book of Discipline. 

_ From 1592 to 1610 Presbyterianism prevailed, 
followed by the first Episcopacy. 

At Brouchtoun rst June 1604. The whole Presby- 
tery being present at the Visitation thereof and Mr. 
Archibald Levingstoun, Minister there, having made the 
Exhortation on Ephes. ii 4, 5, after inquisition it is 
reported by the Gentlemen there that, they are all well 
satisfied with their Minister and nowise will condescend 
to the removing of him from them; and to this effect 
they promise to fulfil to him whatever they have 
promised for his interim provision on their part. 

The Thirds of the Parsonage are assigned and given 
to him also. It is delated that the Parish consists of 
42 Landward, some that hold of the Burgh, extending 
to 14 nobles, and seven pound land, and other Kirk 
land, to be proportionally stented as they are of ability, 
and in case they do not the same according to their 
promise, protesting licence to be granted to their 
Minister to translate. It is found that the Kirk is not 
only ruinous, but desolate, without roof, for remeid 
whereof the Laird of Haddane offered at the sight of 
two men of law to make the first collection to be forth- 
coming to the use of the parish as now has been 
promised. 

The whole Gentlemen, but chiefly the Laird of 
Haddane, the Laird of Langlandhill, William Scot of 
Stirkfield, William Cockburne, John Paterson, James 
Brotherstanes, William Dickesoun, James Smyth, Adam 
Thomeson, William Hamiltoun, John Tuedy, Robert 
Williamson for the part of John Tuedy, William Weir 
of Burnetland, all with one consent condescended to 
upbuild their Kirk by their new Collection of eighty 
pounds stent, to be broken at their first meeting, as well 
for repairing of their Kirk as the Minister’s Manse, to 
be taken of every one of them according to their hold- 
ings and occupation, whether it be of land or stone, 
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betwixt this and Sunday come eight days, under the pain 
of doubling of their Stent, and horning. Further it is 
complained by the Minister that William Cockburne 
would neither accept the Office of Eldership, nor yet 
resort to the hearing of the Word. 

Therefore the Presbytery ordain him, ‘ apud acta,’ to 
compear before them that order may be taken therewith. 

From 1605 there is a blank of eleven years in the 
Records of the Presbytery. 

In 1607, Archibald Livingstone was translated to 
Athelstaneford and was succeeded in 1608 by John 
Bennet, son of the Minister of Heriot. Translated 
in 1616 to Kirkurd, he was followed by John Douglas, 
A.M. from Kilbucho where he had been from 1614. 
He died within the year at Broughton. 

Episcopal sway re-asserts itself, as in 1617, we read 
of a letter from the Bishop of Glasgow signifying that 
Mr. James Dickisoun is to be admitted Minister of 
Brochtoun. The Presbytery obey apparently with 
reluctance. 

The Edict was duly served signifying to the gentle- 
men and parishioners of Brochtoun the admission of 
Mr. James Dickesoun to be minister there. 

In 1619, convicted by the Presbytery of drinking 
and unruly conduct, he was suspended from teaching 
and ministration of the sacrament until their next 
Assembly. 

A parishioner in 1622 is ordained to sit three Sabbath 
days in sackcloth in the place of repentance for slander- 
ing a woman of witchcraft under the pain of the highest 
censures. 

In 1625 we read of a complaint given in to the 
brethren anent the suspecting of William Weir of 
Burnetland for breaking of the pulpit of his Church of 
Bruchtowne; the said William was cited and compearin 
did purge himself of all guiltiness directly or indirectly, 
and because no further trial could be had for the present, 
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the Presbytery desist from further process against him, 
‘ pro loco et tempore.’ 

An interval now occurs in the Records of the Presby- 
tery of Peebles from 1626 to 1649. 

There is no information concerning Broughton from 
1625 until 1660. This is obtained from other sources. 

Robert Brown acted from 1644 to 1659, translated to 
Lyne and Megget and was inducted in 1660. 

He was one of those required by the Privy Council 
on 12th December 1661 to compear and answer for 
assisting in the admission of the Minister of Manor. 

From 1644 to 1659, Robert Brown was minister, 
being then translated to Lyne and Megget. 

From 1638 to 1661, Covenanted Presbyterianism 
prevailed, Scotland during that time being described as 
a theocracy ruled by the Church; Cromwell, dictator for 
some years, and his army of occupation during that time 
was in evidence. 

From 1661 to 1689 was the period of the Second 
Episcopacy the killing time of Charles II and James 
VII, when the Covenanters suffered cruel persecution. 

The effect of this is seen at Broughton when Robert 
Eliot, A.M., son of the Minister of Linton, who was 
presented by John, Earl of Wigton in 1661, was 
deprived by Act of Parliament, 11th June and of the 
Privy Council, rst October, 1662 and could not return 
till 1690. 

In 1666, already suspected, he is summoned before 
the Archbishop and Synod of Glasgow to hear himself 
deposed, while the other ministers are suspended from 
the exercise and office of the ministry. 

The several brethren are ordained to give him 12s. 
In 1668 the induction of George Setone, presented by 
the Earl of Wigton, was reported to have taken place, 
he having been given the right hand of fellowship and 
having delivered to him the bible, key of the church 
door and_being infefted in the glebe etc. in name of the 
Archbishop and Presbytery. The Archbishop then 
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desires the manse of Broughtoun to be valued to 
ascertain how much it has “ worsted,” since last valu- 
ation and is informed that the sum of two hundred 
merks will make it a sufficient dwelling for the present 
incumbent. 

In 1672, Mr. Setone having been translated to Fyvie 
the Bishop of Glasgow puts Mr. James Simson on his 
trials, which was done. He was appointed Minister of 
Broughton 1673, transferred to Drumelzier in 1683, 
from which he was deprived by Act of Parliament 25th 
April 1690, restoring the Presbyterian Ministers. 

Doubtless some parishioners still held to the Presby- 
terian form and ministers, which likely accounts for the 
following entry in 1680 “ William Burn in the Parish 
of Broughtone confesses his fault in causing baptise his 
child irregularly at private meetings and has given in 
a penalty for the poor’s use at Broughtoun.” 

In 1683, the Laird of Stanhope desires that the Kirk 
of Bruchton be supplied. Mr. Alan Johnstone, A.M., 
who had been assistant at Birsay was appointed in 1684 
_and in 1685 was translated to Carstairs. 

William Simson, A.M., presented an order from the 
Archbishop for two trials for the Kirk of Bruchtone. 
but was deposed for charming, though he is found 
officiating as a minister at Montrose in December 1709. 

On the eve of the change from Episcopacy to Presby- 
terianism a statement was furnished by the ministers 
regarding the benefice, that of Broughton being similar 
to other reports of Peeblesshire Parishes. 

In 1688 Mr. William Simpson reports for Broughton 
Teinds. No decreet but has the use of five hundred 
merks and 2 chalders meal. 

Glebe, 4 acres glebeland sharp. 
Pasturage, nine sowmes of grass. 
Mortifications, none. 
School Master’s fee, thirty lib. 
For Communion Elements, none. 
In 1690, the Church of Scotland was established on 
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a Presbyterian basis, according to the Revolution Settle- 
ment, and has continued Presbyterian ever since. 

There could be no better illustration of confusion of 
ministers and benefices during the uncertain condition 
following upon the abolition of Episcopacy and the 
restoration of Presbyterianism, than that afforded by 
the case of the Rev. Robert Eliot (secundus). His 
record may be thus summarised :— 

1690, Robert Eliot A.M. above mentioned as being 
presented in 1661, and being deprived in the year follow- 
ing. He now returns to Broughton in consequence of 
the Act of Parliament 25th April 1690 restoring the 
Presbyterian Ministers. But was translated to Linton 
20th May following. And in 1691 he was translated 
to Kinglassie. 

After his deprivation of Broughton in 1662 he is 
found at West Linton where his father, also Robert, was 
Minister. This is from 1672 to 1684. He had been 
indulged along with his father on September 3, 1672. 
But this was withdrawn by the Privy Council joth 
January 1684 for breach of confinement and for not 
keeping the 29th May, as the Anniversary of the 
Restoration. 

The following extracts from the Records show how 
the Episcopal incumbents were got rid of :— 

Chronology of the life of Robert Eliot A.M. 
Broughton :— 

1621-47. His father Minister at Kilbucho. 

1647. His father translated to West Linton. 

1661. Robert Eliot presented to Broughton. 

1662. Robert Eliot deprived of Broughton. 

1672. Robert. Eliot indulged along with his father, 
at Linton. 

1682. His father, minister of Linton dies. 

1684. Robert Eliot’s Indulgence withdrawn. 

(1684-9. William Hay). 

1687. Robert Eliot obtained possession of the 
meetinghouse at Slipperfield in Linton Parish. 
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1689. Robert Eliot obtained the parish Church of 
Linton. 

1690. April 25 returned to Broughton by the Act 
restoring the Presbyterian Ministers. nts 

1690. May 20, Robert Eliot translated to Linton. 

1691. Robert Eliot translated to Kinglassie. 

1691. March 24, the said parish of Broughtoune 
according to summons compearing generally, and Mr. 
William Sympson incumbent there, being also present 
according to his summons. 

1. Informs William Porteous and Alexander Storrie, 
of the said Mr. William Sympson’s doctrine, preaching 
an ability in man in coming to Christ of his own free 
will; and that he was generally negligent in all the parts 
of his ministerial work, and this they were ready to 
depone and also the said Alexander Storrie did hear him 
in speaking about the price of his horse swear “ By 
Faith and Conscience.” 

2. John Purdie in Dreva Muir Burn, and Thomas 
Winlaw in Broughtoune Mains, being interrogat con- 
cerning the said Mr. Sympson, they declared they heard 
him speak to the commendator of his horse and of 
selling of him upon the Sabbath day, and Thomas 
Winlow declares also he heard him swear “ By his 
conscience.” And David Donaldsone heard him say 
“Upon his conscience, he left his staff in William 
Burns’ barn.” 

3. James Russell declares he saw him overtaken with 
drink coming from a certain brydell, and that he seldom 
prayed in his familie upon the week days, and but some- 
times on the Sabbath. The which Robert Broun in 
Drumelzier once his servant, declares and that he heard 
him swear “ By his Conscience.” _ . 

4. William Broun in Langlandhill declares he com- 
poned with Mr. Sympson for sex pund Scots, to pass 
his giving public satisfaction for his fornication com- 
mitted with her who is now his wife, and that he said 
that he was put upon it by his Elders, otherwise he 
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would have passed for less; and that he swore by his 
Conscience, he could not help it. 

5. John Broun, John Marshall, James Tweedie, and 
James Miller, parochiners, declares they heard him 
swear “ By his faith, he should never preach again in 
Broughtoune Kirk.” 

6. The paroch generally being interrogat declared 
that he came in amongst them without a Call or Invi- 
tation, and that they disowned him as their Minister, even 
though he should conform to Presbytery, and also they 
declared that though they would keep a schoolmaster, 
yet he would not grant them the liberty of the Kirk, to 
teach in till the Laird forced him to it, and that he 
bestowed the Benefit of the Kirk and making of graves 
upon his servant man for his fiall. 

7. Mr. Sympson being called and interrogat, whether 
he owned the Civil and Church Government, as it is 
established by Law, he declined to answer with respect to 
the Church Government, whereupon Instruments were 
taken in the Clerk’s hands and the people unanimously 
declared that when the Proclamation for King William 
and Queen Mary came to be read, he contumaciously 
threw it down at the Kirk door. 
adhere to Mr. Sympson’s Ministry, was called in and 

8. It being alledged that one John Moffet would 
being interrogat, he declined him with the rest, and said 
he stood in need of a good Minister as well as any. 

9. The paroch then, and the said Mr. William being 
confronted, together face to face, they altogether dis- 
owned him as their Minister, and the said Mr. William 
desiring the reason, wherefor they told him he had never 
a Call from them, and he had not a Gospel Walk and 
conversation becoming a Minister. 

After all which, the Presbytery dismissing the fore- 
said parties and taking the foresaids to their serious 
consideration, did unanimously think fit to disannul as 
they do hereby disannul actually, any relation betwixt 
the foresaid parties and so to declare the Kirk of 
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Broughtoune vacant by Mr. Robert Law, Minister of 
Skirling, the next Lord’s day. ; 

10. Parties being called again, and the said Mr. 
William being desired to hear the Presbytery’s deter- 
mination, he altogether refused, making a great deal of 
clamour and noisily protesting against them, and so did 
run to the door. And being called for again, and again 
he refused to come, and so the Presbytery’s determina- 
tion was read unto the people, and an extract thereof 
to be sent to him, upon desires. Which accordingly 
was desired, and given upon Saturday next thereafter, 
and at which time a copy of his Protestation was given 
in to the Clerk which he hath in retentis. 

1691, April 8, Mr. Law reports that accordingly he 
had preached at Broughton and declared the Kirk vacant. 

On nomination of additional elders for Broughton 

Parish, the Presbytery on April 27th, 1692 appoint 
Mr. Law to preach at Broughton and after tryall and 
examination of the said persons to serve their edict if 
found qualified. 
' This is the last entry concerning Broughton in the 
records of the Presbytery of Peebles. The Presbyteries 
of Peebles and of Biggar which had been temporarily 
united in 1688 upon abolition of Episcopacy were dis- 
joined in 1692. 

Further information concerning Broughton has there- 
fore been found in the records and within the bounds of 
the Presbytery of Biggar. 

On 1690, Robert Eliot A.M. returned but after a 
few weeks was translated to Linton. 

1697-1701. John Bell, AM., son of a Glasgow 
Merchant. He was translated to Gladsmuir. 

1702-32. Thomson Simson, schoolmaster at Dol- 
phinton and afterwards at Biggar. He was licensed b 
the Presbytery of Biggar 1701. : 

1735-51. Andrew Richardson; presented by the 
Earl of Wigton. Was translated to Inverkeithing. 
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1754-68. Andrew Plummer; presented by the Earl 
of March. 

1769-1810. Thomas Gray; presented by Earl of 
March, declared Minister of Glenholm now united 
13th July 1802. 

1810-13. William Porteous, Minister of Kilbucho, 
succeeded in terms of the decreet of annexation, in 1810. 


CHAPTER III. 
GLENHOLM. SAINT CUTHBERT AND HIS DEDICATION. 


The Parish of Glenholm like Drumelzier was dedi- 
cated to Saint Cuthbert the patron saint of the Borders. 

A man of athletic powers, commanding personality, 
intense spirituality, consecrated will and penetrating 
insight, he exercised a great influence in Strathclyde, 
the nothern parts of England and particularly along the 
whole valley of the Tweed. _ 

Tradition tells how Cuthbert was wont to travel far 
away from the Lammermuirs, visiting the remote glens 
of upper Tweeddale, traversing hill and dale, braving 
all dangers and discomforts proclaiming the Gospel as he 
went. He turned the rude untutored people of that day 
from paganism to the doctrines and practice of Christ- 
ianity. He thus developed the noble work from the 
good seed sown by his Apostolic predecessors, Ninian 
and Kentigern. 

It is told in the inquest of David, that after the passing 
away of these early missionaries and their immediate 
successors, gross darkness fell on the land until a 
renaissance occurred in the eleventh century. 

Through the influence of Margaret, “Saint and 
Queen” the cultured wife of King Malcolm III, the 
Roman Catholic Church was planted and lasted until 
1560. In this connection, it is worth asking “ How 
would the Churches be dedicated? ” 

Prof. Cooper of Glasgow University suggests this 
would be done by the Bishop of the Diocese; in ve 
early times, by the Archbishop of York. If the fabric 
was erected after the reign of David I., the Bishop of 
Glasgow would dedicate. 

In the former period, the York pontifical would be 
used; in Scotland the pontifical of Bishop David de 
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Bernham of St. Andrews in the time of Alexander III. 
would give the norm. 

The Church of St. Bega of Kilbucho may have been 
founded by herself or missionaries, trained in her con- 
vent college. That would supply a reason tor her being 
selected. 

The altar would contain a relic of the Saint. The 
Church of St. Maurice of Broughton would probably 
boast of a relic of that noble martyr, brought it is 
suggested from Burgundy. 

It was never from fancy that a Saint was chosen as 
Newman sings in Callista 

“His body here; his spirit there 
Make one the earth and sky, 
We name his name; we touch his bier 


And feel the dead are nigh.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


GLENHOLM CHURCH HISTORY. 


In 1272 John Fraser of Glenwym, clerk, gave to the 
Augustine Canons of Scone the advowson of the Church 
of Saint Cuthbert of Glenwym, belonging to him as he 
asserted, by hereditary right. Pope Gregory X. con- 
firmed this grant in the same year; but it does not appear 
to have taken effect as the benefice is not included in 
the rentals of the Churches belonging to Scone; nor is 
there any evidence that Scone Abbey ever exercised the 
right of patronage thus conveyed. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century it was 
certainly a free Parsonage, whose possession was con- 
tested between Master Thomas Lowis and Sir Alexander 
Simsone. The dispute came ‘before the Lords of 
Council, who found that Lowis produced no title beyond 
an Instrument of Appeal apparently to the Holy See; 
while Simsone had Letters of Presentation from the 
King. It was decided that Simsone should have 
Collation of the Benefice from the Ordinary of the 
Diocese in common form. The Lord Chancellor 
further charged Counsel for Lowis who had protested 
against the competence of the lay tribunal that they 
were not to attempt to do anything in the Court of 
Rome contrary to the Acts of Parliament. 

The Church, village and mill stood near the opening 
of the glen on its south side. The Church lands, which 
were of the value of 46s. 8d., passed into lay hands at 
the Reformation of 1560; and appear to have become 
a lay Manor called Kirk Hall. Chapelhill lay on the 
left bank of the stream; and in the upper parts are 
Chapelgill, also Glenkirk. 

The Rectory was rated in Baiamund’s Roll at £40; 
and in the Libellus Taxationum Regni Scotiae at 
#16 14s. 4d. In the latter the Vicarage is valued at 
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43 6s. 8d. At the Reformation the parsonage was 
reputed to be worth 110 merks or £73 6s. 8d. 

In 1200, Gillecrist the son of Daniel at Glenwhym 
was one of the witnesses to the perambulation of the 
Marches of Stobo. 

In 1233 Sir Nicholas of Gleynwim was Rector of the 
Church of Yetholm and acted as witness to Charters of 
the lands of Stobo. 

William Twedy was Rector of Glenquhome in 1481. 

In 1466, Dene James Glenquhom was a monk in 
Kelso. 

In 1480, July 23, Maister Wylyam of T'wede, parson 
of Glenquham is mentioned in the Burgh Records of 
Peebles. 

In 1537, Sir Patrick Weir, Vicar of Glenquhym 
witnesses of Sasine of some land in Drumelzier. 

1602, November 12, King James granted a Charter 
conveying in feu farm to William Tuedy of Wray the 
Church lands of Glenquhome with the pasturage of 
thirty soums of bestial in the Common of Glenquhome. 
The lands had formerly belonged to the parson of the 
parish Church, and had been possessed by the pre- 
decessors of Tweedy as native tenants and feu-farmers - 
beyond the memory of man. 

In 1755 the population was 392; and in 1790, 300. 
The stipend was about £70; and the glebe extended to 
six acres. The patron was the Duke of Queensberry. 

The revenues of Glenholm Benefice were granted to 
the Chapel-Royal of Stirling along with those of other 
six parish Churches by King James IV. in 1501, when 
it became a Collegiate Church with a Dean, Canon, 
Chanters, Chaplains, etc. After the Reformation, 
transferred from Stirling to Holyrood, an establishment 
of Canons and Choristers was long maintained out of 
the endowments; provision for the parish ministers 
however forming a first charge. During Episcopacy, 
the Bishop of Galloway held the deanery, and latterly 
the Bishop of Dunblane. But after the abolition of this 
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form of Church government, the annual revenue was 
divided into three portions, and paid over to three 
Clergymen styled Deans of the Chapel Royal. This 
continued till 1863 when on the recommendation of 
a Royal Commission the endowments were settled on 
the Four Scottish Universities. In a report on Church 
affairs betweeni610 and 1625, it was stated with 
reference to the Chapel Royal that the parson of Glen- 
holm has fifty merks but has sold it to my Lord Wigton. 
And there is added the word, “ vaikand.” This may 
have meant that the canonry of the Chapel was vacant, 
and not the ministry of the parish, and that the teinds 
had been sold to the Earl of Wigton. In that case, con- 
tributions from Glenholm would cease. In the latter 
end of the 19th century, the Presbytery of Peebles con- 
sidered whether part of the revenues of the Chapel 
Royal might be utilised for endowing a minister in 
Megeat, being the country whence part of the revenues 
was derived; but nothing came of it. 

In 1794, May 28th, Glenholm was united to Brough- 
ton by the Commissioners of Teinds; and was suppressed 
in 1802, July 13. 

In 1560, the Church of Scotland, its Romish phase 
abolished by the will of the people and by the legis- 
lature, thenceforth as the Reformed Church had the name 
of Church of Scotland. 

Presbyterian in doctrine, it had a certain amount of 
ritual and Order in Divine Service with Books of 
Discipline as guides. The former Churches were still 
in use, the former priests now reformed, continued in 
many cases to officiate, and the congregations were the 
same. 

With such a change, petitions arose such as on June 
21, 1561, John Porteous, junior of Glenkirk, came to 
the Market Cross of Peebles in name and by authority 
of the parishioners of Glenholm and took Instruments 
that the Denunciation of Horning made upon the parish- 
ioners of Glenholm at the instance of Elizabeth Hunter, 
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relict of the late Charles Geddes of Rachan, alleged 
Tackswoman of the Teinds both of the parsonage and 
vicarage of Glenholm, by William Kid, officer of the 
Sheriffdom of Peebles, was of no strength in effect. 

1561, June 23, William Kid, royal officer of the shire 
of Peebles . . . suspended the Letters of Denunciation 
upon the parishioners of Glenholm. 

In 1571 James Stewart was presented to Glenholm 
by King James VI. and was succeeded in 1592 by John 
Hepburn, A.M. one of the original students of Edin- 
burgh University. 

Presbyterianism was again established after twenty 
years’ struggle but about 1608, Episcopacy began to 
make inroads again. 

John Hepburn was translated to Merton but several 
years elapsed, chiefly through Lord Fleming’s neglect 
and the Kirk became ruinous, before a minister was 
appointed. At length he made a presentation dated at 
the Bogehall 6th June 1599 in favour of Alexander 
Flemyng. He was accordingly ordained on 27th July 
1599. The parishioners being then asked if they were 
content to accept the said Alexander to be their Minister 
said they were content, and in sign and token thereof 
the Lord Flemyng in name of the whole parishioners 
took the said Alexander by the hand. 

In 1595 John Geddes renounces the tack of Glen- 
gquhom mill, Smellhops and Urisland to my Lord 
Fleming. It was wadset for 1000 merks. 

In 1600, Adam Hepburne, Stobo, and Robert Living- 
stone, Skirling, are ordained to design Manse and glebe 
to Alexander Fleming, Minister at Glenquhome. 

In 1602 the State of the Kirk is set forth. 

It is a principal Kirk not meet to be joined to another; 

a new Patronage at Lord Flemyng’s Donation; 

the rent of old Four score Bolls Victuall; 

the present state set to Lord Flemyng for 300 merks, 

and as to the number of the ploughs or validity of 

the Teinds it is uncertain. 
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The number of Communicants 200 or thereby. That 
the Church exercised discipline is well seen from the 
following. 1600 Feb. 21. “Compeired Alexander Tuedy 
in Moit by order of the elders and deacons of the Kirk 
of Glenquhome, at the earnest suit of George Broune, 
excommunicat, who in great dolour of heart, craved 
them for God’s cause to travel with the Presbytery, 
that he may be relaxed from that terrible sentence of 
excommunication, and what their godlie wisdomes will 
injoine him to do, he will be contentit.” 

The Presbytery appoint Mr. John Wemis (Kilbucho) 
to travel with him and if he see some signs of humili- 
ation in him to loose him from the sentence. 

The unsettled and lawless condition of the country 
may be inferred from the following:—In 1602, June 
17, Alexander Flemyng, Minister of Glenquhome, is 
ordained to warn Thomas Porteous of Halkschaw to 
compear the next day to give in the causes why he and 
his adherents slew the late George Hunter, brother to 
the laird of Polmood, and that the said Laird stay 
- till he be newly advertised or warned to compear. On 
July 22, compeared Thomas Porteous of Halkschaw 
as he was warned, excused his non-compearance before, 
he being out of the country, and signified that he had no 
other cause why he with his accomplices slew the laird 
of Polmood’s brother than he showed in his offers to 
be supplied at the sight of the Presbytery, who instantly, 
‘apud acta’ warned him and willed him in like manner 
to cause Robert Tuedy and the Laird of Glenkirk and 
others, his assistors in the said slaughter, to compear 
the next day, which order he promised to obey.” 

The Porteouses and their friends did not cease from 
troubling as appears in the entry of 1603:—Com- 
peared Thomas Porteous of Glenkirk and excused his 
former non-compeirance by sickness and absence from 
the country and now was willing according to his 
promise and the Presbytery ordinance to fulfill all things - 
as he has begun for removing and taking away of the 
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offences acknowledged by him with promise of forbear- 
ing of it in all tymes coming, and willing the Parish 
of Glenquhome and the others to take no evil example 
of him now penitent. 

Further the said Thomas for further satisfying con- 
descends and promises to cause his complices to compear 
the next day, as also to incur the penalty and further 
injunctions at the discretion of his minister, and that he 
shall build an aisle for burial of his dead betwixt this 
and Lammas; and to this effect finds the Laird of 
Haddane caution under the pain of too merks to be 
taken and employed for pious uses if he perform not the 
foresaid conditions. 

Whereupon the said Thomas with admonitions is 
demitted till the next day, at which time his minister 
is ordained to report his behaviour. He pleads sick- 
ness and his citation is postponed. 

He however fails to appear and his minister is 
ordained to warn him again to compear the next day 
before the Presbytery or otherwise to take order with 
him before the Commission. 

That Presbyterial superintendence was no empty 
form we conclude from the following :— 

At Glenquhome, 26th Oct. 1603, after Prayer and 
Doctrine by Mr. Robert Levingstoun (Skirling) on 
Matthew x 30, inquisition being made by the Visitors 
viz:—the said Mr. Robert, the Preacher, Mr. John 
Wemis (Kilbucho), Mr. John Fairfoull (Dawick), Mr. 
Colein Row and Gilbert Tailzeour according to the 
points of the Visitation of Kirks, nothing was found 
in the Minister, Archibald Fleming, either concerning 
his person, his office or family, but that in the Lord is 
commendable. 

And as concerning the parish and others his assessors, 
they are found in like manner obedient in good order. 
Only the Kirkyard dyke is found down. To be repaired 
and upbuilt according to their power. 
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As also that they needed a Bell, for getting of which 
they have promised to make a contribution between 
this and the last day of March or Beltane at the 
furthest. 

The Minister is found to have Manse and Glebe 
measured by John Wenton according to Acts of Parlia- 
ment designed orderly to stand sure without change or 
alteration. 

In the early days of the Reformed Church, clerical 
discipline was often a difficult affair as appears in the 
extract of 1604. “‘ For as much as the Minister of Glen- 
quhome with other Brethren have complained that 
there has not been competent meeting of their con- 
gregation on the Sabbath day in their Kirks by reasons 
of resorting of the people to Drenehauch, Braidlye and 
other insolent places of auld, abused superstitiously by . 
drinking and playing there, wantonly, the Presbytery 
for staying thereof, ordain that every brother travel 
earnestly with their parish, that each person resorting 
thereto after that manner shall make their repentance and 
_ incur penalty of Violators of the Sabbath ere they get any 
benefit of the Kirk. 

In February 1605 it is reported by the Minister of 
Glenquhome that the Laird of Glenkirk had in all humble 
manner submitted himself to the discipline of their 
session and had agreed to fulfil all things whatsoever 
should be enjoined to him either by their session or 
Presbytery. 

Was his repentance short lived? In August 1605, 
the Minister of Glenquhome reports that the Laird of 
Glenkirk is inclosed through suspicion of the pest, the 
Presbytery is desired to protract Process against him till 
his freedom. i 

1617, Aug. 7. The Minister of Glenquhome signified 
that to his great grief, his session was dissolved through 
the misbehaviour of James Fraser many ways offensive 
and slanderous; and through his reset by Charles 
Geddes of Rachan, who detained him contrary to the 
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ordinance of the Session, and the said James consent 
thereto. The said James being called, compeared, and 
was accused for slandering of honest persons also of 
profaning the Sabbath, and eluding of the Presbytery 
and of his Session, abused by him. 

And the said James being convicted, the Presbytery 
remit him to the Magistrates of Peebles, whom they 
desire to keep him in ward aye and until he find 
sufficient caution that he shall be every way answerable 
and corrigible at the sight of the Presbytery. 

And in the meantime it is agreed that Charles Geddes 
be warned to compear this day fifteen days, to see order 
taken with him for keeping and receiving him contrary 
to the Act of the Session of Glenquhome, whereunto 
he had assented. Which Act was produced and read, 
that according thereto the parties may proceed. 

This day the Minister of Glenquhome reporting that 
he had warned Charles Geddes of Rachan as his Process 
bears, and he being called and not compearing, the 
Presbytery ordain their. Brother to summon him pro 
secundo, to compear this day fifteen days with certifi- 
cation that if he compear not, the Censures of the Kirk 
will be used against him. 

1617, Oct. 2. Compeared Charles Geddes of Rachan, 
as he was warned and admonished publicly by his 
Minister, and now challenged for dissolving of his 
Session, Breach of promise, and Disobedience to the 
Presbytery’s voice and Ordinances, suiting him with 
great lenity both privately and publicly by their Letters, 
and warning, so oft and hardily remaining contumacious. 
The said Charles answering, granted that he gave a 
single word to put away the man, and said in boisterous 
manner, if his father had been living, there would have 
been so muckle din, etc. The Presbytery spying no 
signs of repentance in him, but purpose to continue 
in the former enormities, with offence of God, and His 
Kirk neglected by him, therefore ordain him ‘apud 


acta,’ to remove the scandalous person out of his com- 
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pany, to keep his promise for gathering together of his 
Session again, and entertaining concord within the parish 
under the pain of Excommunication, and the Minister 
to proceed to the using of the said Censure formally 
as occasion shall offer, if he fail. 

It was not till February 1618 that the Minister of 
Glenquhome reported that Charles Geddes had sub- 
mitted and satisfied the Session and Congregation. 
Allowed by the Presbytery. 

About the same time Mr. John Young, Minister at 
Glenquhome, complained that the Tacks of his parish 
Teinds were expiring, and that his Provision was mean, 
and craved the Presbytery’s help for supplement. The 
Presbytery condescended hereunto, and promised to 
speak to the Bishop of Glasgow thereanent for his futher- 
ance. 

The Presbytery sympathising with him in the great 
prejudice in his Provision, and especially of his gersoums 
and glebe around the said estate to be reported to the 
next Assembly, whereunto the Presbytery are willed to 
bring their contribution appointed and craved for relief 
of the Christians, prisoners, taken of the Turks. 

Mr. Young desired a new designation of his glebe. 
The Presbytery ordain Mr. Young to appoint a day for 
meeting at his glebe and to warn the moderator with so 
many of the Brethren nearest to keep that day. 

These arrangements were carried out 2nd JMarch, 
1619, his glebe was designate of new, Mr. Youn 
being present accompanied with many of the brethren. 

A fortnight after, Mr. Young gave in a complaint 
against William Twedy of Wrae, that contrary to his 
designation last on 2nd March, 16109, the said William 
removed the marchstones and sowed his glebe over again, 
therefore the Presbytery ordain to summon the said 
William Twedy of Wrae before the Assembly next. 

1621, May 24. Because Alexander Twedy and 
James Frissell, parishioners of Glenquhome, were 
summoned, called, and did not compear the Presbytery 
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ordains Mr. John Young to summon them for the third 
time. 

1621, May ro. Anent the complaint given in by 
Mr. John Young, Minister of Glenquhome, against 
some of his parishioners, not communicants, namely :— 
William Porteous, Alexander Tueday, James Frissell, 
being all cited to this day, and called, and none com- 
pearing, but only William Porteous, the Presbytery 
after examination of him, ordain him to satisfy the Kirk 
according to the Acts, and to find caution thereupon; 
which he did; and ordain to summon the others pro 
secundo. 

1621, June 7. Alexander Twedy being called, com- 
peared, and is ordained to satisfy the Kirk: which he 
humbly promised to do, and found caution thereon. 

The Presbytery ordain Mr. John Young to proceed 
against James Frissell and the young Laird of Glenkirk 
his resetter. 

1621, June 21. Compeared James Frissell, and being 
accused for his disobedience to the Kirk, the Presbytery 
finding no signs of repentance in him, desire Archibald 
Frank, one of the Bailies of Peebles to put him in ward 
until he find caution to satisfy the Discipline of the 
Kirk; which the Bailie did. 

Compeared also the young laird of Glenkirk, resetter 
and fosterer of the said James Frissell in all his villany, 
and showed no token of repentance, therefore the Pres- 
bytery ordains Mr. John Young to proceed against the 
said Laird with the First Admonition if he resett him 
in any time coming. 

1623, September. Because young Glenkirk had 
disobeyed the Ordinance of the Presbytery, they 
appoint Mr. John Young to enter in Process against 
him, and give him the First Admonition. 

1623, Dec. 18. Reported by Mr. John Young that 
young Glenkirk might not come to Peebles for fear 
of apprehension, being at the King’s horn; but that he 
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was willing to submit himself to underlie the whole 
censure and discipline of the Kirk. 

Upon which the Presbytery appoints their Brother 
Mr. John Young to cause a notary make a Band in the 
most sure form that he should underlie all censure and 
discipline under penalty of a pecuniary sum and he to 
subscribe and report the Band subscribed to the Presby- 
tery the next day. 

Upon complaint given in by Mr. John Young, 
against Andrew Chisholme, one of his parishioners, 
being summoned to tompear before the Presbytery, 
this day, for contempt of the discipline of their session, 
is called; and compeared not. The Presbytery ordain 
him to be summoned for the second time. 

Mr. John Young produced a Band subscribed by the 
Laird of Glenkirk under the pain of a great sum of 
money, that he should underly the whole censure of the 
Kirk, and satisfy the Discipline thereof in all points 
according to their injunctions and especially that he 
should keep from the fault whereof he had been guilty 
in all time coming. 

Which Band he delivered to the Presbytery, to remain 
in their custody. 

1624, Feb. 26. Ordain Mr. John Young to proceed 
with the First Prayer for Andrew Chisholme contumax. 

1624, Dec. 9. Mr. James Dickisone reported the 
grievous and lamentable accident that had befallen Mr. 
John Young, in coming to the Presbytery, and that he 
had fallen and broken his legs, and craved their prayers 
for him to God. 

1627, Feb. 15. The Minister of Glenholm com- 
plained to the Presbytery of Peebles of the wrong, 
abuse, and contempt, done to the Kirk of Glenholm, 
being the House of God, by Robert Crichton and 
others, in making a tuilzie in the said Kirk after Ser- 
mon, the congregation not being’ dismissed; by striking 
a gentleman with a rung, which he had kept under his 
cloak, and by drawing his sword. Crichton was ordered 
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to be deprived of his office as an elder, and all parties 
to attend the Privy Council. 

Blank in the Presbytery Records of Peebles from 
1626 to 1649. 

Covenanted Presbyterianism. The reaction towards 
Puritanism that succeeded the suppressed and alien 
Episcopacy held sway from 1638 to 1661. The Coven- 
ants belong to this time. They cost Scotland blood and 
tears in their assertion of the rights of the people. 
The Church ruled the nation, which in turn later was 
ruled by Cromwell and his sectarian officers—people 
were in the power of the Ministers. 

The Second Episcopacy 1661 to 1689 was associated 
with Charles II and James VII. 

The Covenanters took to the fields rather than enter 
the churches, handed over to Episcopalian Clergymen. 
These were “the killing times” when it was again con- 
firmed how “the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the Church.” This intolerable condition of things 
was ended only by the deposition and flight of King 
James VII. 

In 1636 Robert Johnstone A.M. who graduated at 
Glasgow University succeeded and contributed £10 
towards building the College Library. He was followed 
by William Dickson 1644-62 who conformed to Episco- 
pacy at the Restoration. 

During Mr. Dickson’s Ministry, at a Presbyterial 
visitation of the church of Broughton on 14th January, 
1646, it was stated that James Paterson, a parishioner 
of Glenholm, had charged Mr. Robert Brown, minister 
of Broughton, with being a favourer of Montrose, and 
with having induced Sir David Murray of Stanhope 
to join his army. There seemed to be no foundation 
for the charge, for Paterson, on being questioned by the 
Presbytery, could only say that he had heard “a clashe 
that Sir David would not have gane that gaitt wer 
it not Mr. Robert;” and Mr. Dickson, his minister, 
stated that the whole parish considered “he was loose 
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in his tongue, and wavering in his reports and promises, 
and verie inconstant in his words.” On further investi- 
gation, the accusation was found to be utterly ground- 
less, and Paterson “ was denounced as a slanderer, and 
condemned to suffer due ecclesiastical punishment.” 
About the same time a Presbyterial visitation of the 
Kirk of Glenholm took place, when Mr. Dickson 
reported that the fabrick was in an unsatisfactory state 
and that the kirkyard was likely to be carried away with 
the water. 

1668, June 16. Rev. William Dickson, Minister at 
this place, preached. Visitation then proceeded with. 
The only thing the elders report is that the Lord’s 
Prayer is not said nor the doxology always sung. The 
minister called was “exhorted to continue paynfull, 
faithfull and exemplarie, as the elders has testified of 
him.” The minister and elders regrate that the fabrick 
of the kirk is much failed, that they have no settled 
maintenance for a schoolmaster, and that a sum of money 
of 300 merks having been mortified by umqle William 
Porteous of Glenkirk for the use of the poor in the 
‘parish his successor William Porteous, now of Glen- 
kirk, refuses to pay it to the Kirk Session or yet to 
secure it for the use of the poor. The Presbytery 
advises them to apply to the heritors for the repairs 
needed and schoolmaster’s maintenance, and appoints 
brethren to “help them in their just desire to get the 
mortified money.” 

1668, June 30. Brethren appointed report no satis- 
faction from William Porteous of Glenkirk anent the 
legacy for the poor. The Presbytery ordains the minister 
and elders to pursue him before the Commissary of 
Peebles as the judge competent, and not to desist from 
pursuit till they get payment of him, capital and 
interest. 

1670, Aug. 18. Order from Bishop Leighton for 


considering what will be necessary for repairing the kirk 
of Glenwhom, now ruinous. 
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In 1673 Mr. William Dickisone desires the Presby- 
tery to appoint an assistant to him on account of his 
infirmity of body through age and suggests Mr. Joseph 
Vallance; the Moderator to write to the Bishop anent 
him when he can find occasion. 

A few weeks later he requests the Presbytery to help 
him on Lord’s Days by reason of his age and infirmity. 
This they agreed to do. 

At the same time he desired the Presbytery to name 
a helper to him and he should deal with the patron for 
a presentation, which, being gained, he would demit 
in favour of him whom they should nominate. 

Next year, however, the Presbytery is to inform the 
people of Glenholm that they must take measures for 
supply for themselves or the Presbytery cannot help 
them any more. 

Cases were known where an Episcopalian conformed 
to Presbyterianism yet had to leave. 

This happened to William Selkrigg A.M. 1679-90 
Translated from Roberton he read the Proclamation of 
the Estates and prayed for King William and Queen 
Mary. For this he was ordered by some of the meaner 
sort to remove from his house within two weeks; and 
others put another lock on the Church door to exclude 
him. In 1690, October 7, he demitted; which was 
accepted. He was afterwards settled at Falkland, on 
21st September 1692 and died in August 1701 at the 
age of 60. He took no part in the severities that were 
practised on the Covenanters, but rather showed them 
kindness when in his power, and on that account was 
not looked upon with much favour by the Prelatic 
party. 

In 1679 valuation of the Manse of Glenwhome was 
made. The heritors did not compear. Valuation by 
the skilled workmen 550 merks “Scots money ” as 
the Manse now stands. 

In 1680 an order from the Archbishop that grassums 
be provided for Glenwhome Minister was made; the 
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Heritors to be summoned to a meeting to be held there. 
On 7th July, 1680 the Reverend Theodore Hay 
“viccar » of Peebles was appointed clerk. (They made 
a mistake, for his writing is weak and he used very bad 
ink). They promised to pay him at every Synod. 

In June 1680 Thomas Douglas compeared but 
nothing done because Acts of Synod had not yet come. 
To compear next day of meeting. 

James Welsh and his wife have entered to their satis- 
faction re grassums for Glenwhome. The heritors 
called, compeared and all denied that they had any kirk 
land. The Presbytery therefore appointed the Town 
Treasurer of Peebles, the Kirk Officer and 3 Burgesses 
to perambulate the ground nearest to the glebe, and 
consider how much will be necessary for the “said four 
sowmes of grass” and report. They reported that they 
proposed to set apart so much ground, part of which 
was rushy, and another part free land sown, as they 
thought fitting for the four sowmes aforesaid, and did 
mark out with a spade the ground; from which the 
_ Moderator in the presence of the Brethren did give the 
Minister infeftment by delivering to him, earth and 
stone. This duly recorded by John (Hope, Notary 
public. 

The rest of the minutes delayed as the day was far 
spent. 

Peebles, 14th July, 1680. Thomas Douglas con- 
tinued. Contribution for Gibisone to be brought next 
day by those who have not given it in. 

Mr. Celcraig to get an extract minute regarding the 
grassums. 

In 1684, July 2, the Presbytery being informed that 
one James Brown in the Parish of Glenwhome, who 
taught the Laird of Cardon’s children, had not taken 
the Test, ordains Mr. Selkrigg, Minister there, to require 
him to come down to next meeting and take it, and if 
he refuse then the said Mr. Selkrigg to represent the 
matter to the Sheriff. 
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The following statement regarding the Benefice of 
Glenholm was submitted by the Minister at the close of 
the Second Episcopacy. 

Glenwhome :—1688. 

Mr. Selkirk never got the victual, but only 700 merks, 
money for all the Decreet. 650 marks Scots, 2 chalders 
victual, 2 parts meal and third part bear. 

Glebe, four acres, arable land. 

Pasturage, horse and two cows? grass. 

Mortifications, 300 merks. 

Schoolmaster’s fee a hundred merks but not paid. 

For Communion elements, twenty merks. 

In 1688, the Paroch of Glenquhome petitioning for 
a Minister to preach among them, the Presbyterie 
appointed Mr. James Broune, probationer, and Mr. 
James Thomsone to supply them two dayes betwixt and 
the next Presbyterie 

In August 20, 1688 Reports Mr. James Thomsone, 
and Mr. James Broune that they preached at Glen- 
quhome according to the former appointment and were 
approven. 

In July 3, 1690 Mr. James Thomson having reported 
that he could not with his conveniency according to 
appointment be at Glenwhome, he was excused and 
appointed to go there for the business aforesaid with 
first conveniency. 

In July 24th, 1690, after prayer, Mr. James Thomson 
reported that he had preached at Glenwholme and done 
according to appointment. 

In August 7th, 1690 Mr. Thomson appointed to go 
to Glenwholme betwixt and Sabbath come eight days, 
for taking up ane list of such as that paroch should name 
to’ be Elders, and to make report to the Presbytery 
that they might nominate Elders for the said paroch 13. 
The Presbytery appoints a line to be written to Mr. 
Patrick Andersone in order to his preaching at Glen- 
wholme against Sabbath come eight days. 

On September 2nd, 1690, Mr James Thomson reported 
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that he had done accordingly at Glenwholme, giving in 
a list from that paroch out of which the Presbytery did 
nominate the following persons for elders, viz:— 

John Laidlaw of Mosfennan, Thomas French, Robert 
Laurie, Alexander Broun, James Broun, Walter Dal- 
gleish, John Johnstoun, James Corser, and William 
Corser, appointing them to be spoken to for that effect, 
and their Edict to be served by Mr. James Broun 
Sabbath come eight days. 

On September 17th, 1690, Mr. James Broun reported 
that according to appointment he had served the Edict 
of the Elders of Glenwholme, so the officer being ordered 
to call at the door three several times, if there were any 
these to object against their admission, none was found 
to object. After which Mr. James Broun was appointed 
to give them admission upon Sabbath next, and to 
declare the Church vacant. 

On September 22, 1690,. Mr. James Broun reported 
that according to appointment, he had preached at Glen- 
wholme and had declared that Church vacant, according 
-to the Act of Establishment, as also that he had 
admitted the Elders there, whose Edict had been 
formerly served, and names recorded in the Presbytery 
Book except Thomas French who was necessarily absent. 
The next Dyett of the Presbytery appointed at Peebles 
the 24 of this instant. 

In 1690 Presbyterianism was established by the 
settlement which followed the Revolution. 

On October 7th, 1690, Mr. William Selkrigg, incum- 
bent at Glenwholme, coming in before the Presbytery 
offered to demitt all Ministerial relation to the said 
paroch of Glenholm, upon the Presbytery giving him 
a testificat that he had obeyed the Proclamation of the 
Estates of the 13th April, 1689, and that his demission 
was voluntary without any lybell or information ex- 
hibited to us against him, and that he stands charged 
with no immorality which we know of, and that this his 
demission is but prejudice to his right to his stipend 
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for the year 1690; which the Presbytery after consider- 
ation granting in the foresaid terms, he gave in the 
following demission subscribed with his own hand;— 

I, Mr. William Selkrigg, Minister of the Gospel, for 
as much as since this Revolution I am sensible that I 
cannot continue in my Ministry at the Kirk of Glen- 
wholme with the desired success, therefore for the good 
of that people, to whom I wish all the blessings of the 
Gospel of peace, I do hereby pass from and demits my 
pastoral relation I had to the people and congregation 
there, with all right to the Stipend and Benefice of the 
said Kirk for tyme coming, but prejudice always to me 
to exercise my Ministry in any other place or paroch, 
whither it may please the Lord to call me, according 
to the established order of this Church, as also but 
prejudice of my undoubted right, to the stipend and 
benefice of the Kirk and Paroch for the whole cropt and 
year 1690, and all preceedings resting to me unpaid. 
In token whereof I have written and subscribed these 
presents with my hand, at Lintoun, the 7th day of 


October, 1690 years. 
W. Selkrigg. 


On July 1st, 1691 the Paroch of Glenwholme address- 
ing the Presbytery for one of their number to moderate 
at the subscribing of a Call to a Minister, the Presby- 
tery appoints Mr. James Thomsone to do it against 
the next Presbytery. 

On August sth, 1691, this day compeared Thomas 
French and Robert Laurie, Elders of Glenwholme, in 
name of the paroch, requiring the Presbytery’s mind 
anent their Call to Mr. James Broun (Kilbucho), where- 
upon the Presbytery appoints Messrs. Russell and 
Thomson to speak to Whytsyd and Glenkirk, the 
heritors of the said paroch who had not yet subscribed 
the Call, delaying their answer to the foresaid elders till 
they had a Return and the foresaid Brethren. 

Messrs. Russell and Thomson report a few weeks after 
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they had no conveniency of speaking with Whytsyd and 
Glenkirk. 

In 1692, January 29th, Mr. Selkirk, to whom reference 
has been made, was received into communion by the 
General Assembly, he never having been an enemy or 
persecutor of any, but ready to do them favours, which 
caused him to be ill looked upon by the Episcopal party 
who complained that he went not into that excess of 
severity which at that time was run into. Later he was 
settled at Falkland as stated. 

On April 15th, 1696, James Broun, elder in Glenholm, 
appeared with Mr Law, minister of Skirlin, his letter and 
commission, craving that Mr. R. Horsburgh may be 
appointed to preach there, which the Presbytery granted, 
and appointed him to attend the Presbytery of Biggar 
their first meeting. 

After the Revolution, the Church of Glenholm had 
remained vacant from the demission of Mr. Selkrigg on 
7th October, till the 24th September, 1696 when Robert 

Horsburgh A.M. was ordained. He continued till 
~ March, 1702, when he was translated to Prestonpans, 
where he was inducted on the 29th of April, and died 
on the 25th March, 1724, at the age of 54, having the 
reputation of being “a man of solid judgment and able 
disputant of speach.” 

There are no further references to Glenholm in the 
Book of the Presbytery of Peebles 1688-1692. The 
presbytery of Biggar had been conjoined with the Pres- 
bytery of Peebles temporarily after the close of the 
Pes Episcopacy, but they became disjoined after 
this. 

Simon Kellie 1703-48 was translated from Walston. 
He died December 27th, 1748.° A memorial tablet on 
Ae gable of Glenholm ruined Church comemmorates 

im. 

The last Minister of Glenholm was Bernard Haldan 
A.M. (1749-1802). He obtained his degree at the 
University of Edinburgh on the 14th of April, 1743. 
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Presented by William, Earl of March and Ruglen, he in 
June 1802 demitted office, after discharging the duties 
of his ministry with zeal and fidelity, and died on 4th 
July 1805. He published “The Foundations of 
Religion and Morality” a sermon Edin. 1756. Also 
the Statistical Account of the Parish for Sir John 
Sinclair. In Armstrong’s history of the County there 
is the quaint description “ Glenholm or as it was 
formerly spelled Glenquholm is a small village in- 
habited by few more than the spiritual and mental 
teachers.” The Church is at present rebuilding. After 
Mr. Haldan’s death Thomas Gray who had been 
Minister of Broughton since 1769 now became Minister 
of the United Parish of Broughton and Glenholm in 
1802 (July 13). | He died in 1810. 

In 1810 Mr. William Porteous, who had been 
Minister of Kilbucho since 1785, became Minister of 
the United Parish of Broughton, Glenholm and 
Kalbucho. 


CHAPTER V. 
KILBUCHO—SAINT BEGA: HER LIFE AND WORK. 


Kilbucho has its own interest—the Origines Paroch- 
iales, Scott’s Fasti, Woodrow’s History, MSS. 
Minutes of Privy Council, Presbytery and Synod, etc., 
affording information on the civil and ecclesiastical 
history. 

The Church used till 1804, when the Church of the 
United Parish of Calzeat took its place, lies at the eastern 
extremity of the Parish near the source of Kilbucho 
Burn. 

It was dedicated to Saint Begha, a virgin whose 
Festival was kept by the ancient Scottish Church on 
October 31—according to the legend she was the 
daughter of an Irish King, the most beautiful woman in 
the country and already asked in marriage by the son of 
the King of Norway. 

_ But from early days wearing a bracelet with the ee 
of the cross, she had vowed to follow the monastic life. 

On the night before her wedding day, while the guards 
of the King her father held high revel, she escaped, 
threw herself into a skiff and landed on the opposite 
shore in Northumbria, becoming a disciple both of Saint 
Aidan and the Abess Hilda of Whitby. Here, legend 
and history intermingle. 

Some say it was she who under the name of Bega after 
having abdicated the dignity of abbess, lived for 30 
years, the simple life in one of the monasteries under the 
rule of Saint Hilda whose friend she became, as well as 
her daughter in religion. 

One thing is fairly conclusive, that a virgin of the 
name of Bega figures amongst the well-known and long 
venerated saints of the N.W of England. 

She was celebrated during her lifetime for her austerity, 
her fervour and anxiety for the poor and her work for 
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education: her community of women being at once a 
school and workshop. 

Down to the middle ages, she remained the patroness 
of the laborious and oppressed, who venerated her 
memory. 

In vain, the Scottish reivers treading down under their 
horses’ hoofs, the harvests of the Cumbrians, made light 
of the complaints and threats of the votaries of St. Bega. 

‘“‘ What is the good old woman to me and what harm 
can she do me,” said one. “ Let your Bega come,” said 
another, ‘let her come and do whatever she likes. She 
cannot make one of our horses cast their shoes.” 

Yet Bega had her influence, when in that very district 
of the mosstrooper, she gave her name and for centuries 
was believed to give her protection against violence. 

Deride as we may saint worship, we can see the influ- 
ence of a great personality. 

Monasteries were dedicated in her honour of which 
the most famous was on the headland of Copland. 
Variations of the name are:—Begog, Bees, Bechoc, Bez, 
Bee and Bega. She is mentioned by the venerable Bede. 

In Scotland, her three dedications are Kilbucho in 
Peeblesshire, the Clackmannanshire Kilbagie, and an 
Argyllshire Kilbegie and all have been merged in other 
parishes. Kilbucho is shown by its Celtic name to be a 
church site going back to a time not very distant from 
her death. 

St. Bees’ well near the ruin of the old Killbucho Kirk, a 
spring issuing from the roots of the hills has flowed 
steadily summer and winter, from time immemorial. 

Part of the ancient Celtic cult seems to have been the 
worship of fountains and stones. 

The early Christian teachers re-dedicated such places 
that had pagan associations, giving to ancient wells etc. 
the name of an early saint and thereby centring the 
people’s devotion on a holy personality rather than a 
pagan divinity. 


CHAPTER VI. 
KILBUCHO CHURCH HISTORY. 


The benefice was a free Rectory in the reign of 
William the Lion. About the year 1200 Gilbert, 
Parson of Kylbeuhoc is one of the witnesses of the 
perambulation of the Marches of Stobo. About 1220, 
the same Gilbert is witness to a charter of Walter, son 
of Alan, son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland. 

A hermit apparently lived within the parish about the 
year 1200 when the name Cospatrick appears as a wit- 
ness. Between 1233 and 1249 Christian, daughter of 
Sir Adam, the son of Gilbert gave her lands of Ingolf- 
histon to the Chapel of Saint Mary of Ingolfhiston or 
Ingraston for the soul’s weal of herself and many others, 
including Gilbert, parson of Kelbechoc, and Gameline, 
parson of the same. 

The Church continued as an unappropriated parson- 
_age in the advowson of the lords of the manor until the 
end of the fifteenth century, when, on the petition of 
the Patron, James, Earl of Morton, it was erected into 
a Prebend of the Collegiate Church of Saint Nicholas 
of Dalkeith by a bull of Pope Sixtus IV. in the year 
1475. 

It was then arranged that the cure should be served 
by a perpetual vicar who was to be paid out of the fruits 
of the benefice and whose presentation, along with that 
of the prebendary or Canon, should belong to the Earl 
and his successors. 

About the year 1477, James, first Earl of Morton, 
bestowed on the Collegiate Church of Dalkeith the 
fruits, rents and profits of Newlands and Kilbucho, and 
of Mordiston in the diocese of St. Andrews; reserving 
from each of these parishes suitable provision for three 
perpetual vicars, who were to serve in those parish 
Churches and have the cure of the souls of the parish- 
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loners. From that time on to the Reformation, the 
tithes of Kilbucho were appropriated to the Collegiate 
Church of Dalkeith and the spiritual wants of Kilbucho 
were attended to by a vicar. 

The collation and admission of the vicar lay with the 
ordinary of the Diocese; that of the Canon with the 
Provost of the Collegiate Church. 

In 1493 Master William Lawder was Parson of Kil- 
bucho. In Baiamund’s Roll, the Rectory and the Vicar- 
age are valued together at £80. 

In the Taxatio Ecclesiae Scoticanae, the Parsonage 
alone is rated at £ 53. 

In the Libellus Taxationum Regni Scotiae, both 
together are taxed at £20, and at the Reformation they 
were let on lease for £80. 

On 31st Oct., 1550, Sir William Portus, Chaplain in 
the Parish Church of St. Bega of Kilbucho in the diocese 
of Glasgow, produced letters of Collation by John 
Stewart, Canon of the Metropolitan Church of Glasgow 
and Commissary General of Mr Gavin Hamiltoun, Dean 
of the said Church and Vicar general of the vacant see, 
appointing him vicar pensioner of the Church of St. 
Bege of Kilbucho with all its rights, oblations and per- 
tinents, and institution was by his entering the door and 
touching the font, and by delivery to him of the book, 
chalice and vestments of the great altar, and committing 
to him the cure of souls and the rule and administration 
of the vicarage—Done in the parish Church at 11 a.m. 
in the presence of William Portus of Glenkirk, Walter 
Twedy of Mote and Sirs John Hoggart and James 
Steill, Chaplains. 

For some years the name of William Portus appears 
in the signing of documents. 

In 1561, by which time the Reformed tenets had been 
adopted, it was reported that the vicarage revenues 
amounted to £12 yearly. Portus seems to have sur- 
vived the Reformation and to have complied with the 
new ‘system, as in the register of ministers begun in 
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1567 his name occurs as “Reader” at Kilbucho with a 
Stipend of £13 6s. 8d., besides £4 as the share of the 
Vicarage pension. By a curious coincidence, the last 
Roman Catholic vicar and the last Protestant minister 
of Kilbucho, as a separate parish, bore the same name. 
Portus was succeeded by Andrew Tarden, holding the 
office of reader in 1574 with a salary of £16 and the 
Kirklands. 

After the Reformation in 1560 there was for some 
time a scarcity of ministers for the full supply of all the 
churches, and one minister had the charge of several 
churches, with readers or exhorters under him for each. 
Under this plan, Ninian Hall who had in 1567 been 
settled as minister of Liff in the Presbytery of Dundee 
with Invergowrie and Logie attached was in 1574 
appointed minister of Biggar, Lamington, Hartside, 
Culter, Kilbucho and Symington with a salary of £114 
13s. 4d. Readers were appointed to all these churches. 

Robert Livingston who was minister of Drumelzier 
had Brochton, Kilbocho and Glenholm under his charge. 
_ From 1572 to 1592, a constant struggle went on 

between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, each obtain- 
ing the supremacy in turn, until in 1592 Presbyteri- 
anism triumphed. 

On Nov. 2,:1596, the Presbytery ordained the moder- 
ator to direct a letter to my Lord of Mortoun to see 
that the Kirk of Kilbucho be planted and that a sufficient 
stipend and provision be made to the Minister at 
Newlands. 

On Dec. 23, 1596, presentation to the Presbytery 
by the Earl of Mortoun presenting Mr. John Weimes to 
the parsonage and vicarage of Kilbucho, dated at New- 
house 21st November,1 596. The Presbytery ordain him, 
if it shall please God, to compear next exercise day, or else 
the next again, to produce to usa letter of transportation 
and recommendation of his life and conversation from 
the Presbytery where he dwells; and ordain a letter to 
be sent to the Earl of Mortoun with the said Mr. John. 
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On March 17th, 1596-7, Mr. Archibald Dowglas, 
Kirkwell, reported his diligence in speaking to the Earl 
of Mortoun concerning Mr. John Weimes and Mr. 
John Colden; and that his lordship had provided Mr. 
John Weimes to the parsonage and vicarage of Kil- 
bogho and Mr. John Colden to the parsonage and 
vicarage of Newlands. 

On March 31, 1597, Mr. John Weemes compeared 
and presented a testimonial from the Synod held at 
Cowper on Feb. gth, 1596-7 recommending his life and 
conversation. The Presbytery appointed him a Test 
for Monday next and agree to meet at Eddlestone Kirk 
at 7 in the morning to hear him. 

On June 30, 1597, supplication given in by the parish- 
ioners of Kilbucho desiring earnestly Mr. John Wemis 
to be their pastor; which suit the brethren granted, and 
ordain the planting of the said Mr. John to be the 
morne, and Mr. Robert Levingston, Skirling, to each. 

On July 1, 1597, after doctrine and invocation of 
God’s name, exhortation being made by Mr. Robert 
Levingston, Skirling, being inquired at Mr. John 
Wemis if he were content to take the burden upon him 
to use the ministry at the said Kirk, he answered he was 
content; and for the more verification Adam Hepburn, 
Stobo, Mr. Archibald Douglas, Kirkurd, Mr. Robert 
Levingston, Skirling, Mr. David Nairne, Lintoun, with 
the rest of the brethren laid hands upon him and ad- 
mitted him to the ministry at Kilbucho. As also being 
inquired at the parishioners if they were content to re- 
ceive the said Mr. John to be their minister, they 
answered they were content; and in sign and token of 
their contentment Alexander Twedy of Moit took him 
by the hand in name of the whole parishioners. 

In presence of the Earl of Mortoun, my Lord of Mel- 
rose, and haill parishioners, they designed to the said 
Mr. John Wemis the manse and glebe with gersoumes, 
fogage, and fuel used and occupied of old, conform to 
the Act of Parliament in all points. Done before these 
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witnesses, Alexander Twedy of Moit, Richard Twedy 
and David Marshali in Kilbucho with several others. 


The Ministers of Kilbucho were :— 


1597, John Weems, who was translated from Flisk 
in Fife. He was presented by William, Earl of Mor- 
ton; and continued in 1608. 

On Jan. 25, 1597-8, the Presbytery ordain Mr. John 
Wemis, Kilbucho, to summon John Brown of Goseland, 
George Brown in the Cleuch and Thomsone in Goseland 
against the next day. 

On Feb. 9, 1597-8, Mr. John Wemis, Kilbucho, to 
summon the parties in Goseland and Cleuch for the 
second time. 

The Presbytery ordain a supplication to be direct to 
my Lord of Melrois to take Andrew Jardane excom- 
municat within the barony of Kilbucho and to present 
him to justice, John Ker, minister at Lyne, to carry the 
supplication. 

On March 2, 1597-8, John Ker, Minister at Lyne, 
' being appointed before to go to Lord Melrose with a 
supplication from the Presbytery and to speak to his 
lordship about taking of Andrew Jardane excommunicat 
in the parish of Kilbucho reported that what the Pres- 
bytery would ordain to do he would be content to do it. 

On March 2, 1597-8, the parties in Goseland and the 
Cleuch to be summoned as for the third time. 

On April 29, 1598, Mr John Wemis, Kilbucho, 
ordained to summon John Browne of Goseland, George 
Browne in the Cleuch and Thomsone in Goseland for the 
third time. 

On May 4, 1598, compeared John Browne of Gose- 
land, who is ordained to separate himself from Scot 
until they make their repentance and satisfy the Kirk; 
and their proclamations to be made, and thereafter the 
Kirk being satisfied in all things, Mr. John Wemis, Kil- 


bucho, to solemnise their marriage. 
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On Aug. 3, 1598, Mr. John Wemis, minister at Kil- 
bucho, is ordained to proceed with public admonition 
before Sentence of Excommunicatioun with John 
Browne of Goseland and George Browne in the Cleuch 
for contempt of the Ordinance of the Presbytery. 

On Aug. to, 1598, Mr. John Wemis reported that he 
had entered on public admonition with John Browne 
of Goseland and George Browne in the Cleuch accord- 
ing to the ordinance of the Presbytery. 

On Mar. 24, 1598-9, Mr. John Wemis, Kilbucho, 
being questioned anent his absence at divers times, made 
exeuse that he made the Brethren foreseen, and craved 
licence, and because the Brethren all know that he has 
neither Manse nor Glebe nor place of residence. 

His excuse admitted; as also that of John Fausyd, 
(Newlands). 

On Feb. 21, 1600, Mr. John Wemis, (Kilbucho), is 
appointed Commissioner to the General Assembly. 

On Jan. 10, 1600, everyone of the Brethren of the 
Presbytery ordained to make public intimation in their 
Kirks on Sunday next of the excommunication of 
George Brown and Jonet Mosman in Kilbucho and of 
Margaret Wilson in Menner. 

On May 29, 1600, George Broune, excommunicat, on 
his earnest suit and signs of sincere grief and repent- 
ence, is received, and remitted to Mr. John Wemis to 
be relaxed. 

On Sept. 4, 1600, in like manner, concerning Mr. 
John Wemis, that Lord Mortoun be spoken to for his 
easement. 

In Sept. 25, 1600, anent the Absolution of George 
Brown from the Sentence of Excommunication, the 
Presbytery has continued the same till Mr. John Wemis 
(Kilbucho) be present, as his Minister to whom the 
matter is and was referred. 

On Dec. 1,1600, Mr. Robert Levingstoun (Skirling) 
reported that he had both spoken to and warned Mr. 
John Wemis (Kilbucho) personally apprehended, who 
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had promised to him that he would satisfy the Brethren 
at meeting to be primo quamque tempore. 

On June 4, 1601, at Biggar or Kilbucho further the 
said Mr John signified that as concerning John Weemis, 
and — Peebles, burgess of Edinburgh, with whom he 
was ordained to travel for reconciliation with the Laird of 
Gledstanes, that he could not conveniently meet with 
him, and therefore desired Mr. John Hall, his minister, 
to deal with him thereanent, and the said Mr. John had 
promised to speak to him. 

On May 14,1601, in like manner, Mr. John Wemis 
(Kilbucho) is willed to deal with John Peebles, burgess 
of Edinburgh, that he may be reconciled with the Laird 
of Gledstanes. 

On 30th April, 1601, brethren absent the day preced- 
ing gave in their excuses which were admitted and 
among the rest Mr. John Wemis (Kilbucho) who pro- 
mised as soon as conveniently he might make residence, 
he would gladly do so, because the Brethren knew he had 
not yet the good occasion, but looked for it; and in the 
meantime at the demand of the Presbytery, he signified 
that his Benefice was paid without setting tacks or other 
title to any person, and he would do nothing thereanent 
without the advice, licence, and tolerance of the Presby- 
tery to whom thereanent he submitted himself under 
penalty of incurring their censure to the extremity if 
he did anything there-in prejudicial to the aforesaid 
Living or his successor whatsoever. 

On June r1, 1601, visitation of Kylbocho is ordained 
to be the next day, at which time answer is to be made 
to Mr. John Wemis’ suit. 

On May 21, 1601, in like manner Mr. John Wemis 
(Kilbucho) is desired to speak with John Peblis, burgess 
of Edinburgh, for Reconciliation of the Laird of Glad- 
stanes with him. 

On June 18, 1601, the visitation of Kylboquho; con- 
cerning the minister thereof Mr. John Wemis, nothing 
is found reprehensible in his person or office, except 
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his non-residence; to be imputed to his parishioners 
that hold back from him both Living, Glebe and Manse, 
and cannot accord to let him have the same peaceably 
wherethrough sundry disorders fall out in their parish: 

1. That Doctrine and Baptism for the most part are 
ministered in a barn, although the Lord’s Table be 
evidently served in the place of the Kirk. 

2. Discipline is rarely used by reason of the seldom 
meeting of the Session and his oft absence. 

3. Burial in Kirk; desolate and ruinous. 

4. The Kirkyard abused and profaned by the next two 
towns, who cast down the dykes thereof by their cattle 
notwithstanding that they have been inhibited by the 
Session. 

5. No Visitation of the Sick, the Minister not being 
charged thereto. 

6. The Poor, neglected and defrauded of alms, 
through want of Collection. 

7. Penalties upon offenders but little used, through 
négligence of the Magistrate. 

8. His Manse equal with the ground, with the Glebe 
unoccupied by him, and is likely to be set otherwise. 

Which all being weighed by the Presbytery, not a 
little grieved therewith, and demanding the gentlemen 
and parishioners why they suffered things to fall out 
among them to the dishonour of God, evil example of 
others, and their own shame? 

Answered,—Indeed. they were not altogether blame- 
less for they could not accord on the payment of his 
provision as he desired and therefore such enormities 
fell out. 

For remeid whereof, the Presbytery ordained the 
Minister to make residence; which he said it was im- 
possible for him to do being constrained on his own 
expenses to travel these four years; and exhorted the 
Gentlemen and parishioners to make him payment either 
according to his rental or otherwise his Decreet, or some 
other honest and lawful condition to be agreed upon 
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among them. And that the Sacraments should be 
ministered to none but such as had the Word custom- 
ably. And for the futherance of the Reparation of 
the Kirk the Minister condescended that look what was 
his part he was willing that of the readiest of the Fruits 
addebted by the Gentlemen and parishioners, so much 
should be taken and employed to that use at his sight. 

Which the Presbytery, Gentlemen and Parishioners 
thought reasonable on his part; and as for the parishion- 
ers’ part, it is promised by them that as they have satis- 
fied the mason for the most part, so they would 
accomplish that was due unto them to further the work 
and satisfy the workmen as they have begun; and 
should be about to content their Pastor after their 
ability. 

And as for Execution of Discipline, Collection for 
the poor, Visitation of the Sick, Uplifting of the 
penalties, Upbuilding of the Kirk, Kirkyard dykes, and 
Reformation of other Inlacks among them, they have 
in like manner condescended that there shall be weekly 
_ Sessions, whereto the Elders and Deacons shall convene 
and take order therewith according to the information 
of their Minister. 

And for furtherance, Lord Mortoun’s officer has 
promised assistance according to the Ordinances of the 
Presbytery; who have instantly certified them that if 
they perform not these promises and repair the foresaid 
enormities they should be deprived of the Benefits of 
the Kirk and have their Minister removed from them. 

And as concerning the state of the Minister’s .Bene- 
fice, it is signified to him that the Rental thereof is 83 
Bolls meal, and 15 merks silver with the Vicarage free, 
as yet without tacks, except the Guidman of Moitts 
and John Brown who has tack of three years to three 
years during their lifetime paying as before with their 
gersoums entry’s silver. 

Which being considered by the Presbytery, it is 
thought that sufficiently he might live thereupon, and 
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therefore ordain him to make residence as he will be 
answerable to God and His Kirk, and eschew the cen- 
sures thereof; and in case of non-payment that he use 
the Laws of the Realm and put his Decreets to execution, 
pretending no excuse therein, but rather making con- 
science of his Calling and remembering that he must 
give account thereof. 

To which he promises to have respect in the Lord; 
Protesting that the parishioners would do their duty to 
him and the Elders and Deacons to assist him to take 
order with all unready persons that they be made obed- 
ient to good discipline as effeirs, and as they have 
promised; and there shall lack in him no part of duty by 
God’s grace; whereto he and they are recommended 
with earnest exhortation. 

On March 18, 1602, on sundry considerations it is 
ordained that Adam Hepburne (Stobo), Alexander 
Flemyng (Glenholm), and Mr. Robert Levingstoun 
(Skirling), should visit Kylboqho on Monday next, to 
settle their Minister among them and to end the matter 
in question betwixt him and the parishioners bringing 
it to a near point of agreement. 

On March 25, 1602, the State of the Kirk of Kyl- 
boquho:—It is a principal Kirk not meet to be joined 
to another. A laic Patronage of old at the Earl of 
Mortoun’s Donation, with 200 Communicants or 
thereby. 

The Rental of old and presently is four score and three 
Bolls Teind meal; 441 6s. 8d. rentalled silver; with the 
small Teinds which cannot well be estimated in respect 
of the daily incursions of the Border. 

Titular, Mr. John Wemis. 

It is not set in Tack, but the parishioners have their 
own Teinds far within the worth because the poverty 
they may not pay the Rental. 

What is the number of ploughs, and what may be the 
avail of the Teinds, uncertain in respect of the state 
of the Country. 
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On March 25, 1602, Mr. James Logane (Eddles- 
toun), Mr. John Wemis (Kilbucho), and William 
Sanderson (Innerleithen) being put in leet, which of 
them should propone to teach at the Synodal Assembly, 
to be held at Dalkeith, it is voted that the said. Mr. 
John shall teach as God and His Kirk shall offer him 
the occasion if he shall be required, or called thereto. 

On April 15, 1602, at Kilbucho it is reported by Mr. 
Robert Levingston (Skirling), and Adam Hepburne 
(Stobo) that after long travel, it is come to pass that 
Mr. John Wemis, Minister at Kylboquho, and his 
parishioners have compromised and subscribed a sub- 
mission to Arbiters given and chosen, whom the Pres- 
bytery earnestly desire to outred the matter between 
them before the 1st day of May next. 

Which the Arbiters promise to fulfil, and also that the 
Glebe and manse of Kylbogho has been designate to 
Mr. John Wemis, minister therof, and his successors. 

Andrew Hay’s matter is continued upon occasion of 
the advocation thereof and his non-residence, he being 
in Edinburgh. 

On April 29, 1602, it is reported by the brethren, 
arbiters chosen to compose the parishioners of Kyl- 
bogho, and their Minister, Mr. John Wemis, that the 
Decreet Arbitral was pronounced, and both of the parties 
had agreed thereto, whereof the Presbytery in the Lord 
rejoiced, exhorting the aforesaid Brother to make resid- 
ence among them, which he promised to do having for 
that effect brought on his wife with his family. 

On August 26, 1602, Mr. John Wemis, Minister at 
Kylboquho is discharged by the Presbytery to minister 
any benefit of the Kirk to any of his parish that stays 
the building of the Parish Kirk, and this Act to be 
intimated to them publicly the next Sabbath. Which 
was done. 

On August 30, 1602, Report of the Visitation of Kyl- 
boquho:—At Kylboquho 30th August, 1602, Mr. 
John Wemis, Minister thereof being removed, and the 
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Visitors viz.:—Adam Hepburn (Stobo), Mr. Robert 
Levingstoun (Skirling), Alexander Flemyng (Glen- 
holm), John Fausyde (Newlands), putting him, his 
Office, and other accessories belonging thereto to Trial, 
according to the circumstances, and particular needs of 
Visitation of Kirks, nothing, blessed be God, was 
found reprehensible in him, or yet in his Office, family, 
discipline; only some eye-lists were found in the parish, 
namely, rare convention on the Sabbath, no Kirk burials, 
no putting of the Acts of the Session to execution, pro- 
mised to be repaired by the parishioners in whose default 
the same fell out. But that the Kirk should be built, 
materials being found thereto by the persoun deputed 
to get the same within five weeks. 

On October 7, 1602. For so much as there is a 
Decreet Arbitral pronounced by Brethren deputed be- 
twixt the Minister of Kylboquho and the parishioners 
thereof, to be fulfilled betwixt the date thereof and 
Allhallomass next, before which time Decision should 
be made of the duty that is to be given to the foresaid 
Minister by the said parishioners; it 1s agreed that in 
case the latter perform not at the time appointed, the 
Minister shall be free to set tacks to others with whom 
he can accord conveniently; and this Act to be intimated 
by Alexander Flemyng to the said parishioners next 
Sabbath. 

On October 21, 1602, Anent the Minister of. Kyl- 
bogho’s Stipend Alexander Flemyng (Glenholm), and 
Mr. Jas. Logane (Eddleston) are ordained to go to Lord 
Mortoun and to get the said Minister’s Division of his 
Stipend according to the Decreet Arbitral above written. 

On March 17, 1603, Mr. John Wemis, Minister at 
Kylboquho, is required and ordained, to be the person 
that shall teach before the next Assembly in Haddington 
as God shall offer occasion. 

The unsettled state of the country may be judged 
from the Extract, on October 17, 1602, at Kilbucho, 
“seeing that the King’s Majesty is shortly to repair 
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hither (to Peebles) to minister justice, the Presbytery 
appoint the Minister of Kilbucho, and the Minister of 
Lyne, their Commissioners, to represent the trouble- 
some state of the Brethren any ways prejudged by their 
adversaries,” which they did perform. 

On May 13, 1603. In the Visitation thereof, after 
prayer and Doctrine made by Mr Robert Levingstoun 
(Skirling), Moderator, on Matthew x, 5, Mr. John 
Wemis, Minister thereof being removed, nothing 1s 
found culpable in him, either concerning Doctrine, life, 
or execution, of Discipline, with ruling of his family, 
but all things therein, Blessed be God, which are to be 
allowed in the Lord. Whereupon he entering, com- 
plained as formerly that his Elders were cold and neglig- 
ent in executing of Discipline, or keeping of a Session— 
the parishioners are commonly profaners of the Sabbath, 
and Despisers of the Word, a great slackness in them all 
to further the repair of their parish kirk; that they are 
not dutiful in answering him of his Living or Stipend 
conform to the Decreet Arbitral passed betwixt them. 

According to which Delation, they being particularly 
demanded by the Visitors or rather the Presbytery, and 
they again answering. For remead of these enormities 
it is ordained that he have to his Session the Lairds of 
Hartree or Smythfield, John and Michael Broun and 
Goodman of Moit, Richard and Thomas Twedy, John 
Porteous and Patrick Thomson, Andrew Broun and 
John Thriepland, to be Elders and Deacons and to hold 
hand to the execution of Discipline duely as they shall 
answer to God. 

Which they promised to do faithfully and diligently. 

And for perfecting the work of the building of the 
Kirk, the Presbytery appoints and nominates the Laird 
of Hartree or Smythfield, for £25 land, the Goodman 
of Moit for £10 land; John Porteous for Blandewye; 
William Mertoun and John Thriepland for Michelhill, 
Thomas Twedy of the Moit for Kylboquho; Andrew 


Broun for the Cleuch, cautioners and sureties, to pay 
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their part of the taxation respectively according to the 
Plat made, that materials may be duly furnished, and 
the workmen satisfied. 

And to this effect ordain Rober Steill, officer, to Lord 
Mortoun, overlord of the parish, to poind all that refuse 
payment, and the Collection to be delivered to the 
Goodman of Moit, or to the Lairds of Smythfield and 
Hartrie. 

And Gilbert Wallace, workman, promised, they doing 
their duty by furnishing materials, that he shall speedily 
outred the same, the Minister and John Thriepland over- 
seeing the work; and to this effect, they all, for fullfilling 
the premises, are to compear before the Presbytery to 
enact themselves caution next day. And as to the 
Sabbath, the same shall be sanctified more reverently 
and orderly than has been. 

And as to the payment of the stipend belonging to 
the Minister, they with one voice condescend that he 
shall be duly answered thereof conform to the Decreet 
Arbitral, he giving them Discharges on payment; and 
for furthering thereof, crave that the Decreet Arbitral 
be pronounced by the Brethren to whom they have sub- 
mitted, constituting Alexander Flemyng (Glenholm) in 
place of the late Adam Hepburne. 

On June 9, 1603, compeared the parishioners of Kyl- 
boquho upon the Citation of their Minister complain- 
ing of them for that (1) they builded not their Kirk; 
(2) they profaned the Sabbath and (3) the Gentlemen, 
namely the Lairds of Smythfield, and Hartree, the 
Goodman of Moit, Thomas and William Tuedy, John 
Porteous, with others, members of his Session, were 
negligent in holding hand to Discipline, or otherwise to 
further the Reparation of their Kirk. And they again 
giving in their indifferent answers, promising at their 
power amendment and assistance for the remedy of the 
said enormities. 

It is ordained that the visitation of the said parish be 
on Monday next at the tenth hour, and the Moderator 
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to teach there, God willing. 

On June 16, 1603, at Kilbucho. Compeared the 
parishioners of Kylboquho as they were enjoined, in 
the Visitation of their Kirk, viz: the Laird of Smyth- 
field, the Goodman of Moit, John Thriepland, John 
Porteous, William Newtoun, Andrew Broun, Thomas 
and Richard Twedy, nominated to be caution to build 
their Kirk, Bind and oblige themselves to do the same, 
betwixt the date hereof and Lammas or St. Laurence 
Day, under the pain of ‘a hundred merks for every ten- 
pound land, and Gilbert Wallace, workman, finds caution 
for fulfilling of his part, John Porteous under the pain 
of forty pounds; and the said John Porteous for his 
Relief to have power to receive the money to be given 
to the workmen, and jn token that they shall not fail in 
the premises, every Ke of them respectively has laid 
their hand to the pen, faithfully to fulfil their parts 
respectively. 

In like manner for furtherance of Payment of their 
Minister’s Duty, that the Division be made by the per- 
_ sons contained in The Decreet Arbitral and that Alex- 
ander Flemyng (Glenholm) supply the late Persoun of 
Stobo’s place and to this end appoint Monday come 8 
days in Skirling for meeting; and in case they met not 
then, the Ministers to be free. 

On May 31, 1604. According to the licence of the 
General Assembly, and Decreet Arbitral passed betwixt 
the Minister of Kilboquho and the Laird of Hartree, 
the Presbytery condescend that the said Minister sub- 
scribe the said Laird’s Tack, with provision that the 
same be not prejudicial to the successors; which pro- 
vision in all points is accepted by both parties. 

The Records of the Presbytery. of Peebles are blank 
from 1605 to 1616. 

1614. Mr. John Wemyss was apparently now dead. 
He was succeeded by John Douglas, A.M. in 1614, who 


was translated to Broughton in 1616, and died the same 
year. 
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Five years elapse, evidently, before a Minister is 
placed in Kilbucho. 

1621-47. Robert Eliot, A.M. Graduate of Edin- 
burgh University. In 1632, he contributed £10 to the 
Library of Glasgow University. He was a member of 
the Commission of Assembly in 1645-6. He was trans- 
lated to West Linton, Jan. 27, 1647. Though refusing 
to conform when at West Linton, he was allowed to re- 
main, and died in 1682 in the 61st year of his Ministry. 
He was succeeded in Linton by his son, also Robert, 
formerly of Broughton. 

In 1621, Robert Eliot, A. M., who had graduated at 
the University of Edinburgh on 24th July, 1619, was 
appointed minister. He was translated to West Linton 
in 1647, and admitted there on 11th March. He took 
an active part in the public business of the Church, 
and was a member of the Commissioners of Assembly 
of 1645, 1646, and 1647. He had to appear before the 
Privy Council in December, 1661, to answer to the 
charge of taking part in the admission of Mr. Hay to 
the Church of Manor. At the Restoration he continued 
firm to his Presbyterian principles, and refused to con- 
form to Episcopacy, but he was allowed to remain in 
his charge at West Linton where he died in 1682, after 
a lengthened ministry of 61 years. 

September 1, 1622. Upon a ticket of Mr. Robert 
Eliot’s Admission to the function of the Ministry 
at Kilbucho, direct from my Lord of Glasgow, the Pres- 
bytery appoint their Brother, Mr. Thomas Hog, to go 
this next Sabbath to Kilbuquho with him, and teach there, 
and declare his Admission, and receive him and conjoin 
him with his parishioners. 

On Sept. 19, 1622. Reported by Mr. Thomas Hog, 
that he had taught in the Kirk of Kilbuquho and re- 
ceived Mr Thomas Eleot according to the Order of the 
Kirk. 

On April 17,1623, the Presbytery appoints Mr Thomas 
Hog, Mr. Robert Levingstoun, Mr John Young and 
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Mr. Alexander Greg to visit the Manse of Kilbuquho 
with some craftsmen, to estimate and value the expenses 
laid out on the building thereof and report back again 
to the Presbytery their diligence. 

On May 1, 1623, because of the absence of the 
Brethren appointed to visit the Manse of Kilbuquho, the 
Presbytery continue their determination to the next day. 

On May 15, 1623. Reported by the Brethren ap- 
pointed to the sighting of the Manse at Kilbuquho, that 
they had sighted with craftsmen, masons and wrights, 
and that the craftsmen estimated the expenses laid out 
thereupon at 400 merks. The Presbytery continues 
their determination till a Visitation of that Kirk to be 
set down by them the next day. 

On May 29, 1623, upon occasions, the Visitation of 
the Kirk of Kilbuquho is continued. 

On June 26, 1623, continue the Visitation of the 
Kirk of Kilbuquho because of the Fast. 

On July 9, 1623, John Steill, parishioner of Kilbuquho, 
is ordained to compear before the Presbytery the next 
_ day for tuilzeing on the Sabbath day. 

On July 26, 1623, at Kilbucho. Appoint the visita- 
tion of Kilbuquho to be this day eight days, John Ker 
to teach, and order to be taken there with Jok Steill. 

On August 7, 1623, Visitation of the Kirk of Kilbu- 
quho was kept at the appointed time, and nothing but 
the thing worthy of commendation was found in the 
Minister. The expenses laid out in building the Manse, 
was not agreed upon until our new meeting. 

On August 21, 1623, Appoint the Minister of Kil- 
buquho to desire the Relict of John Douglas to be pres- 
ent before them the next day. 

On January 29, 1624, the question concerning the 
Manse of Kilbuquho betwixt Mr. Robert Eleot, actual 
Minister there, and the Relict of Mr. John Douglas, was 
submitted by them to the Brethren underwritten 
namely: to the Persoun of Peebles, and Mr. John Syde, 
for Mr. Robert Eleot, to the Persoun of Stobo, and Mr. 
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Alex. Greg for the Relict of Mr. John Douglas, and 
they to decern in that matter and report back to the 
Presbytery again. 

On June 24, 1624, The Visitation of the Kirk of Kil- 
bucho was appointed to be the 7th July following. 

On July 8, 1624, the which day reported the Modera- 
tor that accompanied with Messrs. Robert Levingstoun, 
John Young, Alex. Spittell, he did visit the Kirk of 
Kilbucho, the 7th of July, last past. 

Doctrine being made by Mr. Robert Eleot, Minister 
there, upon his Ordinary, “ De Decaloguo,” he was re- 
moved, the parishioners approved him in life and 
doctrine and had no grievances against him but that he 

“made not residence. 

The said Mr Robert called, produced his Session 
Book, bearing the Supply of the poor, and Minutes of 
Election of Elders, and Acts of Discipline, with the 
Execution thereof. He regretted that no order was 
taken with his predecessor’s Relict for his residence, and 
anent the ruins of the Kirk and Kirkyard dykes. The 
Brethren ordain him ‘ primo quoque tempore ’ to reside 
in the parish until order were taken with the Relict: 
and anent the second, they ordained him and the parish- 
ioners present to stent the whole parish for reparation 
of the Kirk and kirkyard dykes. 

On July 8, 1624, the Moderator with advice of the 
Brethren, foresaid, having directed Messrs. Robert 
Levingstoun, and John Young, to Margaret Douglas, 
Relict of Mr. John, late Minister there, for advising 
and dealing with her, anent agreement concerning the 
Manse, received this Answer from her, that she could 
give no order nor talk thereanent in respect the Sheriff 
of Teviotdale, her Brother, had in keeping the late Act 
of the last Synodal whereby he should give his advice 
to her. The said Moderator reported that for perform- 
ance of the Ordinance enjoined to him and the Brethren, 
he with them passed, accompanied with the Laird of 
Hartrie, John Thriepland, portioner of Mitchelhill, 
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William Newtowne there, Malcolme Brown of Hou- 
slack, James Tueidie of Kilbucho, John Brown of 
Cleuch, Robert Steill, Robert Patersone, and divers 
ethers old and honest men, who of long time has been 
parishioners there, and having viewed the Manse (a 
house of six couples in length of birk and alder) the 
foresaid parishioners estimated the expenses and de- 
bursements in building thereof at the first time not to 
have exceeded three hundred merks, and that now the 
said house is altogether ruinous wanting lintels of 
windows, wanting all doors, and the half of the roof, 
with the west gable and half side wall fallen to the 
ground. . 

On July 22, 1624, Ordain Robert Steill in Kilbucho- 
to be cited for his contumacy in not obeying the injunc- 
tions of the Kirk Session, for slandering his neighbours. 

The said day, on Mr. Robert Eleot’s regret anent his 
residence the Moderator and Brethren ordain Messrs. 
Robert Levingstoun, and John Young to deal with 
Margaret Douglas de novo, for getting her Brother’s 

mind, and for agreeing with them anent the Manse. 
~ On August 5, 1624, Reported Messrs. Robert 
Levingstoun and John Young that Margaret Douglas 
had sent to her brother anent an agreement with Mr. 
Robert Eleot but had received no answer as yet. 

On Sepember 2, 1624, Reported from the Synod the 
earnest care the Synod had for giving order to the estab- 
lishing of peace betwixt Mr. Robert Eleot, Minister at 
Kilbucho, and Margaret Douglas, spouse of the late 
Mr. John Douglas, sometime Minister there, his pre- 
decessor, anent the Question of the Manse and annat 
of Kilbucho, and that the Brethren should deal betwixt 
the said parties that matters might be settled without 
going to the Bar. The Brethren ordain Mr. Robert 
Levingstoun, John Bennett, John Syde, and John 
Young to deal with the said Relict and to that effect 
the said Mr. Robert promised to acquiesce and stand to 
the determination of the Brethren therein. 
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On December 23, 1624, it was reported by the Per- . 
sone of Peebles, Mr. Robert Levingstoun, Mr. Thomas 
Houg, and Mr Robert Eliot that upon a tryst had with 
the Sheriff of Teviotdale and Margaret Douglas, his 
sister, and Mr. Robert Eliot, the Persons above specified 
had determined and ended the questionable controversy 
so long depending betwixt the said Mr. Robert Eliot 
and Margaret, relict of his predecessor; and that the 
said Mr. Robert had given in full contentment to the 
said Margaret for the Manse of Kilbucho in the very 
ruinous estate it now is, the sum of two hundred merks. 

And therefore the Brethren ordained a note of the 
same to be insert in this book ad futuram rei memoriam; 
as also ordain the said Mr. Robert to use diligence to 
get the said Manse repaired whereby he might make 
residence, and that whatever disbursements he should 
give out in the said reparation should also be inserted 
herein for information of his successors anent the valua- 
tion of the said Manse and debursements in the repara- 
tion thereof. 

Blank in the Records of the Presbytery of Peebles 
from 1626 to 1649. 

On September, 1628, the Minister of Kilbucho at the’ 
Visitation of the Kirk, complained of John Thriepland 
muttering and whispering to the congregation in time 
of sermon; and speaking back to the Minister when he 
commanded silence; also of his following the Minister 
to the Place of Hartree same afternoon with sword and 
whinger, and wanting the Minister to fight. Thriep- 
land was found guilty, and was ordered to satisfy in the 
usual manner. (This is one of the ecclesiastical refer- 
ences, of which there are many, which shew that Dr. 
Chambers, in writing his history of Tweeddale had 
access to volumes of Presbytery Records, which are now 
lost. 

es to 1661. Covenanted Presbyterianism. 

In 1647, Alexander Bertram, A.M., succeeded Mr. 
Eliot as Minister of Kilbucho. He was one of the 
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most zealous and devoted of the Covenanting ministers, 
unwearied in his preaching of the gospel during the 
troublesome times of persecution, for which he suffered 
great hardships at the hands of the ruling powers. He 
belonged to a family of importance in the country, being 
the second son of William Bertram of Nisbet, whose 
great grandson purchased the estate of Kersewell in the 
parish of Carnwath, where the family now have their 
seat. William Bertram was an unflinching adherent of 
the Covenanting cause, for which he was subjected by 
Middleton’s Parliament of 1662, toa fine of £480, 
which ought to inspire all his descendants with an abhor- 
ence of Episcopacy. Alexander Bertram studied at the 
University of Edinburgh where he graduated on 20th 
July, 1638, and was settled as Minister of Kilbucho, 
adjoining the paternal estate of Nisbet, on 12th July, 
1647. At the unfortunate division of the Church of 
Scotland in 1651 into Resolutioners and Protesters, he 
adhered to the latter party, which was the firmest in up- 
holding the Covenanting principles of the church. At 
the restoration of Charles II, when Presbyterianism was 
‘overturned he refused to conform to Episcopacy, and 
was expelled from his charge. He took part with the 
more zealous of the Covenanting ministers, in preach- 
ing the gospel wherever he could find opportunity, both 
in the fields and in private houses. When the Second 
Indulgence was issued on 3rd September, 1672, he was 
appointed indulged minister at Shotts. But he refused 
to come under the degrading conditions attached in the 
Indulgence; and, for not accepting it, he was called 
before the Privy Council on 12th March, 1673, and 
ordered to betake himself to the parish to which he was 
confined by the rst of June, under pain of being appre- 
hended as a despiser of His Majesty’s authority; and in 
the event of his disobedience, orders were given to the 
king’s forces, the sheriffs and all magistrates to seize him 
wherever he could be found. As he disregarded the 


arbitrary command of the Council, a decreet was passed 
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on 30th September against him and the other outed 
ministers who had not accepted the Indulgence, and 
they were ordered to be denounced. Being again sum- 
moned before the Council on 16th July, 1674, and not 
appearing, he was denounced as a rebel at the principal 
market crosses of the kingdom and put to the horn. 
Notwithstanding these proceedings of the Council 
against him he eluded their grasp and continued to be 
one of the most active of the field-preachers. He seems 
at this time to have resided chiefly about Glasgow or 
the neighbourhood; for, in the list of grievances given 
in by the Presbyteries of the Diocese of Glasgow to 
Synod on 22nd October, 1674, to be laid before Parlia- 
ment and the Privy Council, he is specially complained 
against as being in the habit of keeping conventicles 
in Glasgow. He still continued incessant in his labours 
in spite of all the persecutions to which he was subjected; 
and on the 3rd of August, 1676, the Council issued 
against him the barbarous act of inter-communing, by 
which all persons were forbidden, under the most terrible 
penalties, to hold any communication with him or even 
to give him shelter, or supply him with the necessaries 
of life. He continued his labours until the time of the 
Battle of Bothwell Bridge, when he threw in his lot with 
those who rose against the tyranny of the ruling powers. 
After this, he made his escape to Holland—the great 
refuge of the persecuted Covenanters—and, as we lose 
all farther trace of him, it is probable that he ended his 
days there. 

1661 to 1689. The Second Episcopacy. 

The “killing times” came on now, when Covenanters 
were murdered. It was ended by the Revolution and 
flight of King James VII. 

Peebles, 27th October, 1664. The Presbytery being 
ordained by the Archbishop and late Synod to send one 
of their members to intimate the sentence of suspension 
of Mr. Alex. Bartram from his ministry at Killbugho 
appoints Mr. John Philip to preach and carry out the 


same. 
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On March 8, 1666, Mr. Wm. Alison, late minister 
of Kirknewtoun, offered letters of Presentation to 
Killbugho, and letters of collation etc. in the usual way 
and Brethren appointed as usual. In 1666 there was 
only one Episcopal minister in Kilbucho, viz. William 
Allisone, A.M., who was translated from Kirknewton, 
where he had been settled on 12th June, 1663, and in- 
ducted to Kilbucho on 29th March, 1666. He retained 
the charge during the whole of the Prelatical ascendancy; 
and after the Revolution was deposed by the Presbytery, 
on 25th September, 1690, for declining their authority, 
and died shortly after. He was accused of not reading 
the Proclamation of the Estates and for not praying for 
King William and Queen Mary. 

On June 20, 1667, at Kilbucho, this day the Brethren 
are informed that Mr. Antony Moray, late minister of 
Culter, hath taken up his residence in the parish of Kill- 
bugho which is contrary to the Acts of Parliament, he 
being removed but two miles from the parish that he 
was minister in, therefore the Brethren desire their 
Moderator to acquaint the Archbishop with the fact. 
‘(In a former account of deposed ministers the distance 
from their former charges is given as 4 miles in one case, 
§ in another, and as no comment was made that this was 
wrong, it is supposed deposed ministers must have been 
allowed to reside within 4 miles from the former charge, 
but, possibly, not at less than 3). 

Manse of Kilbucho, 13th August, 1667. Visitation 
of this manse according to precept of the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and Act of Presbytery of Peebles, to value 
what Mr. William Allisone, present minister, has dis- 
bursed upon it and what may be found necessary to be 
done to make it complete as a dwelling house for the 
said Mr. Alisone. Ministers, workmen, heritors being 
convened and all sworn, declared after careful inspection 
that Mr. William since his entry had necessarily de- 
pursed the sum of £43 money in helping the said house 
as his particular account also bears. They also state 
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that they find it necessary that the hall of the said Manse 
be lofted, and that the great timber and joists which are 
already laid and fixed in the walls for that use be over- 
laid and floored with deal; the said loft to have two joists 
more than are in it for the present, and that for the doing 
of this, besides the said two joists which are wanting, 
there will be necessary 60 deals and one hundred and 
50 flooring nails and 30 loads of lime for pointing and 
casting of the walls of the said dwelling house within 
and without. Which declaration was duly signed, and 
attested. 

August 1, 1667. Letter from the Archbishop asking 
that the Manse at Killbugho be valued. Arrangements 
made. 

Killbugho, 30th June, 1668. Preached Mr. William 
Alison, Minister at this place. Visitation conducted as 
usual. Elders stated that the minister had not yet given 
the Sacrament since his entry there. The minister said 
- he had not done so because he could not get any that 
would take upon them the charge of elders, and so none 
to serve at the Lord’s table, nor a session to inform him 
of the scandalous that he may debar them. He reports 
well of his elders. They have no “regrates” at present. 

On October 6, 1675. It being represented to the 
Presbytery that owing to Mr. William Alison, Kilbucho, 
being affixed to a sick bed there had been no sermon at 
his church for 4 or 5 Lord’s Days, supply arranged for. 

1680, December 1. Kilbucho:— 

Mr. Allison wrote craving advice anent one William 
Tweedie, who had been at Bothwell Bridge, and yet 
maintained that the King was an enemy to the cause of 
Christ and that all those that preached now were per- 
secutors of Christ. 

This man was now seeking the benefit of Proclamation 
and Marriage. The Presbytery ordains no benefit to 
be given him until he be sensible of and acknowledge 
the said crimes, and withal that he should be referred to 
the Sheriff. 
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On April 21, 1681, at Kilbucho. Anent William 
Tweidy, the Minister of Kilbucho declared that he had 
declared his sorrow for his sin and that he had taken the 
Bond and wis absolved. 

The following statement of the Benefice of Kilbucho 
is one of those furnished by all the ministers regarding 
their Benefices, at the close of the second Episcopacy. 

In 1688, at Kilbucho:— 

Mr. William Alison. Decreet of locality and horning 
for 500 merks, 2 chalders of meal, and 6 of bear. He 
does not get the six bolls of bear. 

Glebe, four acres. 

Pasturage, four sowmes of grass. 

Mortifications, 300 merks of principal mortified to 
the poor by the late Lord Hartrie which now amounts 
to 800 merks. 

Schoolmaster’s fee, none. 

For Communion elements, none. 

On July 24, 1688, the Presbytery upon a recom- 
mendation by some of their number, on behalf of Mr. 
_ James Broune, Chaplain to Coulter-allars, received him 

to the tryalls of a probationer to the Ministry, and ap- 
pointed him a text for a homily, viz. 1 Tim. i, 15; delays 
the appointment of the next meeting till they meet at 
the Synod in Edinburgh, July 25. 

On August 16, 1688, after calling upon God by the 
Moderator, compeared Mr. James Broune and delivered 
his homily upon the text formerly appointed to him by 
the Presbytery, and was approved. Thereafter the 
Presbytery appointed him a commonhead, “De Satis- 
factione Christi.” 

On September 7, 1688, thereafter compeared Mr. 
James Broune and delivered his commonhead, “ De 
Satisfactione Christi? and was approven and gave in 
his Theses upon the same. The Presbytery appointed 
him his popular sermon upon 1 Peter i, 29. 

On October 11, 1688, Compeared Mr. James Broune 
and delivered his popular sermon upon 1 Peter i, 29, 
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was sustained, his theses was tried in the languages, 
and Chronologic and catechetick questions, in all which 
he was approven. 

And after receiving his judgment anent the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of the Presbyterian 
Kirk of Scotland, with his declaration that he would be 
subject in the Lord to the Ministers and Judicatories 
thereof, the Presbyterie warranded him to preach as ane 
probationer within their bounds as he should receive 
invitation from the Brethren to that effect, and ordered 
him in case at any time hereafter he should be called to 
go elsewhere without the precinck thereof, to apply 
himself to them for a testimoniall and recommendation 
to the Presbyteries where in providence his lott should 
be casten. 

On June 5, 1689, a Petition from the paroch of Kill- 
bocho being presented wherein the Petitioners desyre 
that no Call to Mr. James Broune may be sustained till 
they gett a hearing and desire that the Presbyterie would 
appoint one of their number to preach at Kilbucho and 
moderat at the subscribing of a Call to the said Mr. 
Broune. Whereupon the Presbyterie (upon consider- 
ing their desire) thought fit to delay the sustaining of 
the paroch of Skirling Call, till the next Presbyterie day 
and appoints Mr. James Broune to preach one day att 
Skirling and another at Kilbocho betwixt and the next 
Dyett of the Presbyterie, and also Mr. William Russell, 
Minister at Stobboe, to preach at Kilbocho when called 
by the paroch that he may moderat at the subscribing 
of their Call to Mr. Broune. 

On June 27, 1689. Reports Mr. William Russell 
that according to the former appointment of the Pres- 
byterie he went to the paroch of Kilbocho and preached 
and moderated at the subscribing of their call to Mr. 
James Broune, and approven in his diligence. 

On August 29, 1689, Kilbucho and Skirling. After 
prayer by the Moderator, the Presbyterie called the 
paroches of Kilbocho and Skirline, and inquired whether 
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they adhered to their calls, to which they declared their 
adherence, and after both being removed Mr. James 
Broune, probationer, being called and desired to declare 
his Resolution; unto which he answered that he was now 
come to a further Resolution, which was that he inclined 
to Kilbocho. He being removed, and the paroch of 
Skirline being called, the Presbyterie acquainted them 
with Mr. Broune’s inclination, commending them for 
their diligence and desired them to lay out themselves 
for another. After they were removed the paroch of 
Kilbocho was called, and Mr. James Broune’s inclina- 
tion made known to them, the Presbyterie recommend- 
ing to them to take a Legal course for removing the 
Curate. 

On September 17, 1689, at the complaint of James 
Broun of Kilbucho and others, William Allison, Minis- 
ter, was charged with not praying for King William and 
Queen Mary, and of praying for King James. Alison 
who was old and deaf, repelled the Accusation, declared 
that he had prayed for their Majesties, and that as for 
King James, he had prayed only for his reformation. 

Absolved. (Privy Council Register). 

On October 16, 1689, the Presbyterie appoints Mr. 
Broune to have his Commonhead on that subject, “4x 
Presbyteratus sit jure divino,” and to have it readie 
against the next Presbyterie day. 

On November 20, 1689, Mr. James Broun excused 
for his not being in readiness to deliver his commonhead 
according to form and appointment, and appointed to 
deliver it at the next meeting of the Presbytery. 

On December 26, 1689, Mr. James Broun according 
to appointment delivered his commonhead, “ De divino 
jure presbyteratus,” and was approven. 

On Dec. 26, 1689, Mr. Broun appointed to have his 
popular sermon upon 1 Tim. 3, 16, and to sustain the 
disput of his Theses the next Dyet of the Presbytery, 


which was appointed to be at Biggar the 23 of the next 
instant. 
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On Jan. 23, 1690, Mr. James Broun delivered his 
popular sermon upon 1 Tim. 3, 16 and was approven, 
the defending of his Theses with the rest of his Tryalls 
Seeks being delayed for want of time till the next 

yet. 

On May 4, 1598, at Kilbucho, compeared George 
Browne in the Cleuch accused of adhering with Elspeth 
Mosman in harlotry; denied the same and was ordained 
not to keep company with her in time coming, or to be 
held pro confesso. 

On Feb. 26, 1690. What remained of Mr. James 
Broun’s Tryalls was delayed till the next Dyet of the 
Presbytery through want of tyme. 

On April 1, 1690, Mr. James Broun’s tryalls com- 
pleted in order to his Ordination at Kilbucho, having 
sustained his Theses, answered chronologicall and 
catecheticall questions with cases of conscience and 
evidenced his skill in the languages, especially in the 
Hebrew, expounding the Hebrew Bible ad apperturam 
Libri, in all which he was approven and commended, 
and his edict appointed to be served by Mr. Robert 
Law betwixt and the next Presbyterie. 

On May 20, 1690, Mr. Robert Law reported that he 
had served Mr. James Broun’s edict at Kilbucho accord- 
ing to appointment, returning the same duly endorsed, 
whereupon the Moderator ordered our officer for the 
time to call at the door three several times, if there were 
any from that paroch to object against the said Mr. 
Broun his being ordained their Minister. 

None compearing to object, but on the contrary 
several of the parochiners being present in name of the 
rest desiring the said Mr. Broun to be ordained 
with all convenient speed, the Presbytery appointed 
the said Mr. Broun’s Ordination at Kilbucho upon 
the sth of June next, the said day being set apart 
for fasting and humiliation, and the Moderator 
appointed to preach in the forenoon, and thereafter with 
concurrence of the Brethren of the Presbytery and two 


R 
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correspondents from the Presbytery of Hamiltoun, who 
were appointed to be written to for that effect, to give 
him admission in presence of the said congregation, to 
the Holy Ministrie, doing everything requisite conform 
to the custom of this Church, and Acts of her General 
Assemblies; as also Mr. Russell was appointed to preach 
in the afternoon, Mr. Law being appointed to preach at 
Kilbucho the next Lord’s Day, and to intimate the said 
o1dination. 

1690. The Presbyterianism of what was called the 
Revolution Settlement was established in the Church of 
Scotland. 

Sessio Secunda at Kilbucho, June 5, 1690. 

The qlk day after sermon had by Mr. Robert Elliot 
on Acts 20, 23, the said Mr. Robert conform to the Call 
of the Congregation of Kilbucho and conform to diverse 
Acts of the Presbytery bearing that they had tryed Mr. 
James Broun and found him qualified for the Ministry, 
particularly to ane late Act at the West Hills of Dunsyre 
of the date May 20, appointing his Ordination, having 
called the said Mr. James Broun and he compearing, 
after diverse questions propounded by him to the said 
Mr. James and satisfactory answers made by him thereto, 
these especially if he were persuaded of the truth and 
perfection of the Holy Scriptures? 2. If he did fully 
assent to the doctrine, discipline and government of the 
present Presbyterian Church of Scotland? 3dly. If he 
were resolved to follow the Calling of the Ministry 
against all opposition? 4. If he resolveth to walk as 
becometh a Minister of Christ? 5. If he will promise 
obedience to his superiors and subject himself to the 
admonition of his Brethren? And after that the people 
being required to declare their acceptance of him to be 
their Minister by holding up their hands, did accord- 
ingly evidence the same. 

The said Mr. Robert Elliot with assistance and con- 
currence of Messrs. William Russell, James Thomson, 
Robert Law, and Robert Livingstoun (the correspond- 
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ents from Hamiltoun not having kept the Diet), by in- 
vocation of the Holy Name of God, and imposition of 
hands, using all solemnities requisite according to 
the Word of God and Acts of the Assemblies of the 
Church, did ordain and give Admission to the said Mr. 
James, to the actual Cure of the Ministry at the said 
Church of Kilbucho, with power to him to preach the 
Word, administrat the Sacraments, and exercise discip- 
line. Upon which the said Ministers did give to him 
the right hand of fellowship and the Heads of families 
belonging to the said Congregation did take him by the 
hand in testimony of their owning him as their Minister. 
Finally, both Pastour and people were exhorted to their 
respective duties, and so dismissed as is usual. And in 
the afternoon Mr. William Russell preached on John 
ER 

Mr. Brown was translated to Walston 16th September, 
1691, and admitted thereon 24th September. He was a 
member of the General Assembly of 1692. He was 
called back to Kilbucho, and re-admitted on 23rd 
September, 1696, but continued only for a short time, 
being translated in April, 1697, to Aberdour, in Buchan. 

On September 17, 1690, Mr. Anthony Murray and 
Robert Livingstoun having seen ane lybell against Mr. 
William Alisone, Incumbent at Kilbucho, wherein he 
was accused, first that he had intruded himself upon the 
said paroch of Kilbucho, 2dly, that he had passed by 
persons guilty of public and notorious scandals without 
censure. 3dly, that he was guilty of deserting and non- 
‘residence since the 13th June, 1689, with other things 
at more length contained in his lybell. Did take upon 
them to summon the said Mr. Alisone to this present 
meeting. Which lybell being given in to the Presbytery 
and considered, what they had done was approven; and 
the said Mr. Alisone being called and not compearing, 
his Summons being returned duly endorsed, to be sum- 
moned pro secundo to compear before the Presbytery of 
Skirline on Monday next, being the 22 of this current. 
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On Sept. 22, 1690, at Kilbucho, Mr. Alisone’s second 
summons were given in duly endorsed, upon which 
being called, William Smythe compeared as his proxy, 
having a Commission from the said Mr.Alisone, desir- 
ing his lybell might be given up to him with ane list 
of the witnesses adduced for probation thereof, which 
was accordingly done, and Mr Alisone with the witnesses 
appointed to be summoned to compear before the Pres- 
bytery, Thursday next, at Stobo, being the 25 of this 


current. 


On September 25, 1690. Session 14th. At Stobo. 
After prayer, sederunt:—Messrs. William Russell, 
Moderator; Richard Broun, Robert Elect, James Thom- 
son, James Broun, Robert Law, Robert Livingstoun, 
Ministers; Laird of Glen, ruling Elder. Mr. William 
Alisone being called, compeared, and gave in his answers 
to his lybel together with a declinature, declining the 
Presbytery as having no power to try him by the Act 
of Parliament establishing Presbytery, unless they did 
act as Visitors by commission from the General Meet- 
ing, as it at more length contained in the said declinature 
and answers to the lybel given in by him; Which de- 
clinature he refusing (upon the Presbytery’s desire) to 
subscribe, instruments were thereupon taken by the 
Clerk; which, proceeding to the examination of the 
witnesses, Mr. Alisone did appeal to the General 
Assembly, giving in his Appeal and thereupon taking 


Instruments. 


Notwithstanding of which the Presbytery, after 
serious deliberation, resolving to go on so as they might 
be answerable to the General Assembly, did cause their 
officer to call in the witnesses, desiring Mr. Alisone to 
stay that they might hear if he had anything to object 
against the witnesses, and that he might hear them sworn 
in presentia, which he did having nothing to object 
against any of the witnesses, except one against whom 
his objections were not found relevant, and so having 
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heard them all sworn he was removed, the witnesses 
deponing as follows:— 


Deposition of William Steill :— 


That he intruded himself upon the paroch when Mr. 
Alexander Barton, the lawful Minister, was alive. 

2. That John Pairman having fled away with Janet 
Dickson out of his father’s house for three or four 
nights, and so being under a flagrant scandal of fornica- 
tion, after he came back he was so far from being 
challenged, that it was reported that Mr. Alisone en- 
gadged that the said Pairman should never be challenged 
providing he would forsake that woman, which seemed 
to be verified by what followed afterwards. 

3. That since he was ordered to return to his Charge 
by the Lords of the Council, September, 1689, he never 
offered to return, adding that he the said William being 
ordered by the Lords of the Council to deliver him back 
the keys of the Church, he never required them. 

William Steill. 
Deposition of Alexander Pairman. 


That he was thrust in upon the paroch by the Bishop. 

2. Concerning John Pairman and Janet Dickson, de- 
pones ut antea. , 

3. That upon his Outing before the 13 day of April 
1689, having afterwards obtained ane order from the 
Council to return to his Charge, September 1689, 
William Steill being ordered by that same authority, to 
give him the keys of the Church, he never so much as 
offered to call for the keys or return to his Charge, 
though there was no opposition made to him by the 
paroch, as is evident by James Broun in Kilbucho, his 
delivering the Keys of the Manse to Mr. Alisone’s 
servants upon his desire, and their staying there without 
the least molestation while they did thresh the stuff 
growing upon the glebe. 


Alexander Pairman. 
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Thomas Pareman depones concerning John Pareman 
and Janet Dickson, as also concerning his Desertion ut 


antea. 
Thomas Pareman. 


James Sinclair deponds ui antea, concerning his De- 


sertion and non-residence in all points. 
James Sinclair. 


The Presbytery having duly and maturely considered. 
the foresaid Depositions, together with the declinature 
and answers given in by Mr. Alisone, did proceed to 
the Sentence following, nemine contradicente:— 

The Presbytery of Peebles and Biggar having heard 
the lybell given in against Mr. William Alisone, incumb- 
ent at Kilbucho, and duly and maturely considered and 
examined the same, and finding him guilty of declining 
of the Presbytery, and total Desertion of the Congrega- 
tion, condemned by the Word of God and Acts of the 
Assemblies of this Kirk as worthy of Deposition as 
also considering his negligence in calling scandalous 
persons to ane account, with his incapacity by reason of 
bodily infirmity for discharging of several weighty parts 
of the Ministry: Therefore the said Presbytery, moved 
with zeal to the glory of God and purging of His Kirk, 
hath ordained the said Mr. William Alisone to be de- 
posed, and by these presents do depose him from the 
Ministerial Office, and Exercise of any part thereof; 
ordaining the Execution to be intimat at the Church of 
Kilbucho, by Mr. Robert Law, Minister of Skirling, 
upon the next Lord’s day, being the 28 of September 
current, 1690. 

On July 13, 1691, Mr. Thomson reports he had gone 
to Glenwholme and moderate in a Call to Mr. James 
Broun, which was produced to the Presbytery together 
with the Reasons of Glenwholme why he should be 
transported from Kilbucho to them, upon which the 
Presbytery appoints Mr Law to go and preach at Kil- 
bucho and summon the people there against the next 
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Dyett, to give their Reasons against his transportation 
if they had any. 

On August 5, 1691, Mr. Law reports he accordingly 
went to Kilbucho and preached and did intimate to the 
people there the desire there was for transporting their 
Minister to Glenwholme, summoning them to give in 
their Reasons why he should not be transported. 

Also the paroch of Kilbucho being called compeared, 
and being desired to give in their Reasons against the 
Transportation of Mr. James Broun, their Minister, to 
Glenwholme, they gave in a paper shewing their earnest- 
ness to have their Minister continued with them, but 
containing no reasons wherefore he might not be trans- 
ported, which the Presbytery taking to consideration, as 
also that there would be no legal maintenance for Mr. 
Broun obtained in that place, and that hitherto he had 
wrestled under many difficulties in the said place, the 
Presbytery summoned them, apud acta, to compear 
against the next Dyet, and give in their reasons, if they 
had any, why he might not be transported to Glen-. 
wholme or anywhere where the Lord in His Providence 
might offer a call. | 

On Sept. 16, 1691, Mr. Law reports that according 
to appointment he had preached at Walstoune, and ad- 
mitted the forementioned Elders, and had also moderated 
at the subscribing of a Call to Mr. James Broun, 
Minister of Kilbucho, from the said paroch of Wal- 
stoune, to be Minister there. 

On Sept. 16, 1691, at Kilbucho, this day compeared 
John Kay and Andrew Aitken, Elders, in name of the 
session and paroch of Walstoune, urging the trans- 
portation of Mr. James Broun to Walstoune, as also 
Thomas French and Robert Lawrie, Elders, in name of 
the Session and paroch of Glenwholme, pressing their 
former desire for Transportation of the said Mr. James 
Broun to them. 

The paroch of Kilbucho being called compeared, and 
had nothing to add. 
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The Presbytery taking to their serious consideration 
the said Calls, and after some reasoning hinc inde, hav- 
ing called in Mr. James Broun, and finding his inclina- 
tions pulled towards Wallstoune, did unanimously 
condescend to his Transportation to Walstoune, and 
delivered the Call of Walstoune to him, and upon his 
embracing thereof, did appoint Mr. Livingstoune to 
serve his Edict on Sabbath next, as also if no objection 
should be given in by the paroch to the contrarie, they 
did appoint Mr. William Russell to preach at Wal- 
stoune and give the said Mr. James Broun Admission 
to the Ministry there, with concurrence of the Presby- 
tery upon Thursday next, being the 24 of September, 
and advertisement thereof to be given to the paroch at 
the serving of the Edict by Mr. Livingstoune. 

The business of Broughtoune referred to the next 
Dyett at Walstoune, September 24, 1691. 

On Dec. 2, 1691, this day some commissioners from the 
parochen of Kilbucho did desire the Presbytery to send 
one of their number to declare their Kirk vacant and to 
_ admit the Elders following viz.:—Archibald Mitchell, 
William Broun, John Carrik, Alexander Pairman, 
Robert Steell, who were formerly chosen, tryed and their 
Edict served by Mr. James Broun, late Minister here, 
assisted by two old Elders belonging to the said parochen. 
The Presbytery ordains Mr. Law to do the same betwixt 
and the next Dyett. 

On Jan. 6, 1692, Mr. Law reports that he preached 
at Kilbucho declared the Kirk vacant, and admitted the 
Elders of the said parochen. 

Here ends this volume (1688-1692) of the Records 
of the Conjoined Presbyteries of Peebles and Biggar. 
efter this the Presbytery of Biggar had a separate 

tatus. 


On Sept., 1695, Mr James Broun recalled to Kilbucho 
from Walstoun. . 


Sept. 23, 1696, Mr. Broun re-admitted to Kilbucho. 
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April, 1697, Mr. Broun translated to Aberdour in 
Buchan. 

Three years without a Minister. 

1700-50. John Taitt. 

1751-84. William Tate, son of the preceding. He 
was presented by William Dickson of Kilbucho. 

1785. William Porteous. He was presented by 
Captain William Dickson of Kilbucho. In 1804 he got 
a church built for the united parishes, and in 1816 he 
succeeded thereto in terms of the Decreet of Annexation 
of 1794. His incumbency of the united parishes 
ceased in 1813. 

Last minister of Kilbucho as a separate charge, he 
was son of Mr. John Porteous, schoolmaster, Biggar. 
Born in 1745, he was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Biggar on 29th August, 1775, and acted for some time 
thereafter as tutor in the family of Mr. Loch of Rachan. 
He was ordained on 31st August, 1785, and on the 
death of Mr. Gray of Broughton in 1810, he succeeded 
to the united parishes of Broughton, Glenholm, and 
Kilbucho, and died 31st May, 1813. He was a man of 
eccentric habits, but an able scholar and theologian, and 
was regarded by Prof. Lawson of Selkirk as one of the 
greatest men of his time in the Church of Scotland. 

1755. Population 367. . 

1769-1810. Thomas Gray presented by the Earl of 
March. He was declared Minister of Glenholm now 
united, 13th July, 1802. He wrote the first Statistical 
Account of the Parish. 

The Rev. Bernard Haldan, last Minister of Glenholm, 
demitted his charge in 1802. 

Thereupon Glenholm and Broughton were united 
under the Rev. Thomas Gray, Minister of Broughton, 
above mentioned. 

The Rev. Mr. Gray died in 1810. Whereupon the 
Minister of Kilbucho, the Rev. Wm. Porteous, be- 
came minister of the three parishes now united, viz:— 


Broughton, Glenholm, and Kilbucho in 18 ro. 


CHAPTER VIL 


GLEANINGS FROM THE KIRK SESSION RECORDS 


OF BROUGHTON. 


The Kirk Session Records date back over 220 years, 
and thus begin “Acts and Preceedings of the Kirk 
Session of Broughton, from the time of Ordination of 
Mr. John Bell to the Ministry in that paroch by the 
presbyterie of Biggar on September 24th being Thurs- 
day, 1697.” 

On the first page in the same year, the name of the 
parish appears as “ Broughtoune,” “ Broughtoune ” and 
“ Bruchton.” The last is the common form of spelling 
till 1699, when “ Broughtoun ” is seen, and gives place 
in 1710 to “ Brughtoun,” keeping this form till 1732, 
when the first record book closes. 

The changes not merely in the spelling of the Parish 
"name, but in the form of Church Government, can be 
traced in the following extract: ‘In the Kirk box, of 
money not current, one pound, five shillings, eight 
pence, Scots money, which was all that left in it by the 
Episcopal incumbent.” 

There are many entries of “money laid up,” and 
“money laid out.” 

An idea of the superstition and cruelty of these 
pie days may be seen in the cases for trial of witch- 
craft. 

In 1640 the Presbytery of Peebles had several such 
under consideration. On one occasion the Members 
met at the Kirk of Glenholm for the purpose of trying 
witches, when four persons were brought before them. 
One of the questions put to these poor creatures was 
“had they any acquaintance with one Graham, a war- 
lock, who had been burnt at Peebles?” 
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For purposes of discipline we read of offenders, “ to 
stand publicly before the congregation three several 
Lord’s days in order to absolution.” 

The Order of Deacons is an ancient one in Broughton. 
On roth April, 1698, there occurs the following, “ this 
day was represented the necessity of having more 
Elders, and with them Church Deacons according to the 
laudable custom of this Church, which being heard and 
considered, the Session ordain a list of men’s names fit 
to be Elders and Deacons.” Reference to Deacons, as 
well as Elders, is found as early as 1602 in the Presby- 
tery Records relating to Kilbucho. 

The Deacons’ duties ate described. ‘The Session 
considering the decency and conveniency of having a 
settled order among the Church deacons, and for pre- 
venting all confusion amongst them, do appoint that 
henceforth the Deacons shall gather the S. S. collections 
by courses monthly, beginning at the eldest and so on.” 

That Elders and Deacons regarded their duties 
seriously we can infer from a Minute of 1699, “it 
being represented unto the Session that there were 
severals found vaging on the Lord’s Day about the toun 
of Bruchton, did thereupon enact and ordain that the 
Elders and Deacons by turns should each Lord’s Day 
between the Lecture and Sermon goe forth with John 
Taylor, Kirk Officer attendin them, and search the toun 
and mains of Bruchton for drunkards and vagors in time 
of Divine Service and delate them to the Session as they 
find cause, and this Act to take place from this day for- 
ward.” 

In December, 1698, collection was made for Lanark- 
bridge. We read how the Session, considering the laud- 
able custom of sending one of their number to attend 
the Presbytery and Synod, did vote and appoint Alex- 
ander Storie in the mains of Bruchton to attend the next 
Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale to meet at Edinburgh, 
first Tuesday of November, 1699, and report his 
diligence; they add “that hereafter the Session may 
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study in their choice to pick upon such as make con- 
science of attendance on the meetings of the said 
judicatories.” 

In the same year, they had a chest made for the use of 
stranger poor that die in the parish. 

Testimonials were given when a parishioner left the 
parish, stating date and length of residence. 

Reports were made from time to time regarding the 
life and conduct of Elders and Deacons. 

Broughtoun Kirk, 27th November, 1699. 

After prayer, Sederunt, the Session, 7 elders, 3 
deacons. 

“This day, prayer and privy censures were gone about 
as was appointed at the last meeting, and the Elders and 
Deacons present being removed, two by two, for gaining 
of time, their conversation was accurately inquired into, 
and thereafter those absent were also discoursed on and 
nothing found censurable, all present and absent were 
approven.” 

On 27th Dec., 1699, “ The Session considering the 
ringing of the bell at burials set forth the need there is 
for a fund to repair and keep in order from time to time 
the Kirk bell, etc., and considering withal the poverty of 
the box, do appoint that whoever henceforth does get 
the benefit of the bell to ring, either of old or young, shall 
pay into the box Six Shillings Scots, for the rae uses 
and Two Shillings Scots, to the Officer for his pains in 
ringing the bell on such occasions.” 

This ancient practice had been handed down from the 
introduction of bells, probably from the 7th century. 

In the days of the Roman Catholic ascendancy, it was 
also called the soul bell, that those hearing it should 
offer up prayer for the soul of the deceased. 

In these old times drinking was common. 

In 1436 the Scottish Parliament ordered that no man 
should sit in a tavern drinking wine, ale, or beer in 
any of the burghs after the bell struck the hour of nine. 

This enactment appears to have continued, for in 1700, 
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the Session of Broughton taking further into considera- 
tion the proposal anent untimeous drinking, after some 
reasoning did, and hereby do enact, that whatsoever 
person or persons living within the paroch, or any others, 
excepting passengers on the roads, hereafter found drink- 
ing and tippling in taverns or alehouses in the toun of 
Broughtoun, or any where else within the paroch after 
nine of the clock at night shall be censured as tipplers, 
and the entertainers of such censured after the same 
manner, and further appoint this to be intimate from the 
pulpit on Sabbath next.” 

In 1700 we read: —“No Collection, the minister keep- 
ing the Communion in Dunsyre, Lamington, and Glen- 
holm.” 

Debased coinage was not uncommon then, as we find, 
on 24th July, 1700, “Exchanged of bad money out of 
the box, three pounds, two shillings Scots, and recovered 
of good current coin in lieu thereof, one pound, twelve 
shillings, for which Mr. Robert Laign, Schoolmaster, 
engages a common debitor to the Session.” 

Broughtoun, roth Dec., 1700. 

“‘ This day prayer and privy censures were gone about 
and all both present and absent were approven. 

Thereafter conference being had anent the state of the 
paroch, the Session thought fit to revive their former 
act anent causing search of ye toun and mains of 
Broughtoun in time of Divine Worship on the Lord’s 
day. 

2dly. They allow the elders to interrupt such as presume 
to leave the Kirk till Divine Service be wholly ended, 
except in cases of sickness or the like. 

3dly. Appoint the Moderator with the members pres- 
ent to visit the School and examine the scholars and 
report. 

4thly. Anent reading the Confession of Faith. To the 
end that it may be done more easily, the Session agree 
that the members living in each town read over together 
a set number of chapters, mark their difficulties, and 
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bring them to the Session from time to time, as they see 
Ht 

Amongst the collections is one for the relief of 7 Scots- 
men, Slaves to the Turk. 

Broughton, 21st May, 1701. 

Disbursed as follows:—Imp. to the Presbytrie Bursar 
as his fees from Martinmas 1700 to Whitsunday 1701. 
This day the Moderator represents to the Session that 
Lady Anna Bruce, Sir David Murray’s Lady, had sent 
out in gift a green pulpit cloath with a silk fringe upon 
it ready for the making up to put on the pulpit. The 
Session, sensible of her Ladvship’s kindness to them and 
respect to their Minister, order the Moderator to return 
her Ladyship the Session’s thanks in a letter, which was 
done. 

Regarding the Communion, 2 members are admitted 
upon condition they amend their swearing at their hinds 
upon which they quarreled. They confessed themselves 
guilty and promised amendment in presence of the 
Session. 

The Session thought fit to appoint the sth of June for 
fasting and prayer among themselves with a special re- 
quest to the Lord’s Supper to be observed the next 
Lord’s Day :— 

That the support of other Churches was not over- 
looked, we see from the following:—Broughtoun, Aprile 
29,1724. This Day, the Session by appointment of the 
Synod and Presbyterie, gave money out of the box for 
building two Meeting Houses for Divine Worship, the 
one at Carrickfergus in Ireland; the other at Brampton 
in the North of England. 

By order of the General Assembly for building a 
Church in the New York, the Sum of Four Pounds, 
Seventeen Shillings, Scots. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BROUGHTON UNITED FREE CHURCH. 


At the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in May, 
1843, three of the twelve Ministers of the Presbytery 
of Peebles “ came out,” and two of the eleven Ministers 
of Biggar. These were:—Dr. James Somerville of 
Drumelzier, Mr. Walter Paterson of Kirkurd, and Dr. 
George Burns of Tweedsmuir, in Peebles Presbytery; 
Mr. James Proudfoot of Coulter, and Mr. William 
Hanna, M.A., of Skirling, in Biggar Presbytery. But 
of these Dr. Somerville was near the end of his days, and 
Dr. Burns went to be Minister at Corstorphine, leaving 
three ministers in the Free Church Presbytery of Biggar 
and Peebles. 

The Minister of Broughton, the well-known Mr. 
Hamilton Paul, did not “come out,” nor did the minis- 
ter of Stobo; but Broughton was the natural centre for 
a Free Church—four glens converging there, besides 
Tweed Valley up and down—to serve the united parish 
of Broughton, Glenholm, Kilbucho, and those of 
Tweedsmuir, Drumelzier, and Stobo, while members 
came from Manor, Lyne, and elsewhere. 

For the Disruption some preparation was made, both 
generally and locally; and when it came to pass Rachan 
barn was fitted up for public worship until a church 
could be built. A feu was laid off at Calzeat on Har- 
tree Estate; the foundation stone was laid by Robert 
Welsh, Esq., of Mossfennan on 19th July, 1843 “in 
presence of a great assemblage of people,” and it was 
opened on 15th October that same year when Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers preached “to a great throng of 
people.” Was it his favourite sermon on such occasions 
from the text Isaiah xxvii, 4 and 5? It is recorded that 
amid “the bare and treeless, but purely green and 
beautifully moulded hills of Peebles-shire ” he said: “I 
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like these quiet hills, these sober uplands. Hills, all 
bare like these, are what I call the statuary of landscape.” 

The Church was in the form of a headless cross, with a © 
vestry under its roof, between the entrances to the front 
of the building, i.e., where the large end window now is. 
It was re-modelled in 1892, and 1s one of the comeliest 
of country kirks. 

The earliest communicants’ roll extant bears the date 
1846. Of the 275 names recorded 162 lived in the 
united parish of Broughton, Glenholm, and Kilbucho; 
59 in Drumelzier and Dawyck; 43 in Stobo, 8 in 
Tweedsmuir, and 3 elsewhere. 

What of a minister for this people? On Thursday, 
18th May, 1843, a crowded congregation awaits in the 
High Church, Edinburgh—part of the modern St. Giles’ 
. —the coming of the Royal Commissioner. He was 
late by about an hour, and the kirk bell rang all that 
time. The retiring Moderator, Rev. Professor David 
Welsh, D.D., son of a Tweedsmuir laird and farmer, 
sat all that time in the pulpit turning over the leaves of 
the sermon he was about to preach, and in a character- 
istic way rolling his tongue about in his mouth. After 
service, he crossed to St. Andrew’s Church in George 
Street, where the General Assembly was appointed to 
meet. But before the making up of the roll of Assembly, 
he read a protest against the claim made and counten- 
anced by law-courts and the Government that the civil 
tribunals had jurisdiction over the Church as a national 
establishment. Between Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Macfar- 
lan, Professor Welsh led forth ministers and elders from 
the Established Church and amid great multitudes down 
the hill to Canonmills, where a hall of Assembly had 
been prepared, called Tanfield Hall. In all three meeting 
places, a Divinity student who was a kinsman of Dr. 
Welsh—his father was Dr. Welsh’s second cousin— 
would assuredly be present, and at the very first meeting 
of the Free Church Presbytery of Biggar and Peebles, 
held at Biggar on 14th June, 1843, and consisting of 
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Messrs. Proudfoot, Hanna, and Paterson, ministers, 
with Messrs John Simpson (Skirling), and James Finlay- 
son (Broughton) elders, this student, William Welsh, 
was transferred from Edinburgh Presbytery, gave the 
remainder of the usual “trials for licence,’ and that 
same evening was licensed to preach the Gospel. At 
night in an adjourned meeting held in the United 
Secession meeting-house, Biggar, Mr. David Dickson, 
of Hartree, reported how matters stood in Coulter 
District, and Mr. George M. Sandilands did the like 
concerning Broughton. 

On 24th September, Mr. William Welsh was called 
to be minister of Broughton Free Church, 132 signing 
the call, and he was ordained on 16th October, the day 
after the Church was opened by Dr. Chalmers. Mr. 
Welsh was born at Cardon in Glenholm in 1820, and 
was nephew of the laird of Mossfennan, on whose death 
in 1855 he succeeded to the estate. He married in 1854, 
Christina, oldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie of Edinburgh, who was a kinsman of Rev. 
Dr. George Burns of Tweedsmuir. 

Before that year, 1844, ended, the congregation had 
taken steps to build a school, and this soon took its place 
as an influence for good in the district. 

So this congregation, untrained in Christian giving, 
collected in the first year for Sustentation of the ministry 
—giving “ Sustentation ” is a reversion to John Knox’s 
word—almost £75, and in the next £91; also in 12 
months gave at the Church door about £32, besides 
special contributions for the Church’s work at home and 
abroad of £27, and for the poor, almost £5. They 
built a school and teacher’s house in 1845, and in 1849 
the present substantial and commodious manse. And 
this liberality of heart and hand has continued through- 
out its 80 years. 

This generosity, their power of self-government and 
management, their enterprise, their staunchness—e.g., 
many had to cross Tweed by wading or on stilts—for 
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bridges were not between Peebles and Tweedsmuir— 
their self-adjustment to new conditions—these are 
features of their history. They had a strong part in the 
revivals of 1859-60 and of the early seventies that so 
greatly enriched our countryside; and they stood firm 
for the union of 1900 and throughout the troubles and 
rendings that ensued. 

To them have ministered in holy things:— 

1. Rev. William Welsh, a son of the district, ordained 
on 16th October, 1843; D.D. of Edinburgh University; 
died on Christmas morning 1892 within 10 months of 
his Jubilee as a minister. 

.2. Rev. Alexander Gray, a native of Aberdeenshire; 
ordained as minister of Peterhead Congregational 
Church in 1882; admitted to the Free Church in 1884, 
and inducted as colleague and successor to Dr. Welsh 
on 29th January, 1885; died 7th January, 19ri. 

3. Rev. Alexander Scott Berrie, from LEarlston, 
ordained minister of Firth United Presbyterian Church 
in Orkney, on 27th September, 1893; inducted at 
Arthur’s Hill Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, 1897; 
at Keiss in Caithness-shire in 1907, and at Broughton 
on 29th June, 1911, resigned on 16th September, 1918, 
to become minister of Abbey St. Bathans Established 
Church. 

4. Rev. Alexander. Campsie, M.A., M.C., from 
Perth; ordained 4th February, 1919; resigned on 30th 
September, 19th September, 1920, on appointment as 
Presbyterian Chaplain to the Navy at Malta. 

5. Rev. David Marshall Forrester, B.D., a native of 
Keith; ordained to Logiealmond United Presbyterian 
Church on 8th June, 1886, inducted at Wellfield Church, 
Springburn, Glasgow, in 1896, and at Broughton on 


20th January, 1921. He contributed this outline of 
the congregation. 


CHAPTER (x. 
WITCHCRAFT—TRIALS AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


In the early records of Biggar, Peebles, and Lanark 
Presbyteries, references are found to the prosecution of 
witches. 

In 1649, the Presbytery of Peebles had several cases 
of witchcraft under consideration. 

On one occasion, the members met at the Kirk of 
Glenholm, for the purpose of trying witches; Gilbert 
Robisone, Isobel Cuthbertson, Lilias Bertram and Malie 
Macwatt, from the Parish of Coulter were brought for- 
ward. Among other things asked, had they any 
acquainance with one Graham, a witch who had been 
burned at Peebles. 

The main charge against them seems to have been 
telling people to take their children to a south-running 
stream to be cured when they were ill. Gilbert Robin- 
son was believed to be a noted warlock and there are 
frequent references to him. In April, 1641, he is spoken 
of as being in ward suspect of witchcraft, and the 
Ministers of Broughton, Glenholm, and Drumelzier are 
appointed to see what is laid to his charge, and to intim- 
ate their intention of doing so from their pulpits. 

There is a tradition that a noted witch in Broughton, 
after being tried by the Commission of the Privy Coun- 
cil, was burnt in a ravine near Kirklawhill. 

Old papist customs and ways died hard—visits to 
supposed holy wells, incantations, and charming, against 
which the Reformed clergy thundered, as for example, 
we read of one who confessed, she charmed those per- 
sons who had ‘ heart feavers,’ and that by knielling they 
socht their healthe for Godes saik, and that she appointit 
thame the wayburn leaf to be eattin nyne morningis.” 

The belief in witch craft long lingered. 
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According to Hunter in “ Biggar and the House of 
Fleming,” Broughton in olden days had always a few 
reputed witches. They tell how two old women who 
dwelt in a hut near the parish school were said to possess 
supernatural powers. They were consulted regarding 
the diseases both of man and beast and great tales were 
given of their powers, of which one is quoted. 

One winter a cow at Kirkbank fell ill, and all efforts 
to restore her proved of no effect. The old women who 
were in the habit of getting gratis a gift of meal or milk 
at the farm were consulted, and they declared that no 
cure could be effected unless the cow swallowed one or 
two whole trouts. It was an intense frost at the time. 
The Tweed and tributaries were frozen so that it was, 
in a way, impossible to get a trout. Next morning to 
the astonishment of the farmer and his family, a whole 
trout and a half were found in a hen’s nest. The old 
women were at once sent for, and after much muttering 
and ceremony, they thrust the trouts over the cow’s 
throat, and, of course, a cure immediately took place ! 


CrisgrPl ik x. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF BIGGAR FROM 1644, AND ITS RECORDS 
OF BROUGHTON, GLENHOLM AND KILBUCHO. 


The Records of Biggar Presbytery begin 26th June, 
1644. Sir David Murray, Elder for Broughton; Mr. 
Wm. Dickson, Minr. of Glenwholme; Wm. Tweedie 
of Wrae; Mr. Robt. Eliott, Minr. of Kilbucho; Alexr. 
Michell, Elder, being amongst those newly designed for 
the newly erected Presbytery of Biggar. The Provost 
and a Bailie from Peebles attended, representing the 
Burgh. 

Mr. Robert Browne presented a letter of recommenda- 
tion from the Earl of Wigton with a view of presentation 
to the Kirk of Brochtoun on above date, preached the 
Sabbath after and the Presbytery having approved of his 
trials, he was ordained on 26th August, 1644, and put 
in possession of manse and glebe on 7th October. 

A reference from the minister and Session of Glen- 
holm relates to a wrong done to Jean Haldane, daughter 
of the late John Haldane of that ilk who is called a 
“ worthie gentillman killed in the defence of the good 
cause.” 

Mr. James Dickson, Minr. of Broughton, died in 
April, 1644, leaving a widow, Catherine Wenton, who 
duly received payment of anne. 

For a time the Presbytery met fortnightly on 1st Oct. 
1645. Weread this day was the 1st meeting of the Pres- 
tery after their long vacancy occasioned by the “ insol- 
ency of the barbarous enemy approaching to this part 
of the country after the battle of Kilsyth (the last meet- 
ing being dated 6th Aug. 1644).The Presbytery order 
thanksgiving for the happy victory of Philiphaugh. 

We read of several from Broughton, Kilbucho and 
Glenholm, including Sir David Murray, Littlehope, 
Wat. Scott and James Geddes from Glenholm and Alex. 
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Dickson, Kilbucho, who were suspended from the Com- 
munion and function for siding with the enemy. In a 
list of widows and orphans whose fathers had been lost 
in the public service there occur as being from Glen- 
holme the name of Lady Haddane with 7 children, 
three of them sons, and four under nine years of age, 
her husband, Captain Haddan of Lord Balgonie’s horse, 
was slain at Corbridge in England, also John Crichtoun, 
Cornet to a horse troop, killed in March last before New- 
ark of Trent leaving a widow, Jean Dickson, and her 
son and daughter under six years old. On 26th Aug., 
1646, we read of the visitation of the Presbytery to 
Glenholm Kirk on 21st, 1646, Sir David Murray was 
appointed ruling Elder at Broughton, so he must have 
been reponed. Mr. Robt. Eliott was admitted on 12th 
July, 1647, as Minr. of Kilbucho. 

On 8th Dec., 1647, Adam Storie and Marion John- 
ston appeared in sackcloth for adultery and referred to 
Linton on 27th Jany., 1647. Mr. Alexander Bartrum 
the Session to be dealt with. 

On 12th April, 1648, the glebe not being full four 
acres, Sir David Murray promised to give the minister 
satisfaction. On July sth, 1648, the Presbytery made 
a visitation of Broughton which was found satisfactory, 
the Minister, however, complaining of the lack of a 
school. In 6th Decr., 1648, Thomas Geddes was ap- 
pointed ruling Elder at Glenholm. 

On 18th June, 1649, visitation was made of the Kirk 
of Kilbucho and approval of the Minister expressed in 
life and doctrine, but regretting the want of a school. 

On rgth June, 1650, the Presbytery visited the Kirk 
of Glenholm and agreed that the South side of the Kirk 
be re-slated, Session House made at the west end of 
the Kirk, the Kirk repaired with comely seats, 
a bell provided and the Manse rendered habitable ata 
cost of 1000 merks, if the heritors concur in the carriage 
of the Materials—the Minister to be repaid for his out- 
lays; and the heritors, amongst them Sir David Murray 
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of Stanhope, James Geddes of Kirkend, Wm. Twedie 
of’ Wrae, Adam Murray of Cardon and Robt. Crichton 
of Quarter, met on 26th June, and agreed to pay the 
1000 merks to the Minister, including the 400 paid to 
his predecessor’s widow. 

Beween 23rd October, 1650, and roth May, 1660, 
there is a blank in the Presbytery Records. 

On Decr., 1661, Mr. Robert Elliot from Dunbar was 
admitted by the Presbytery Minister of Broughton by 
prayer and imposition of hands. 

A hiatus again occurs in the Presbytery Records be- 
tween 16th Jany., 1662, and 22nd March, 1688. 

For some time after 1688 the Presbyteries of Peebles 
and Biggar were united. . 

In 1689 the Parish of Kilbucho was vacant and also 
the Parish of Glenholm, through the removal of the 
curates and the Presbytery arranged with Mr. James 
Brown for Kilbucho in August. 

As showing the disturbed condition of Church and 
State, the Presbytery met at various places, West Hills, 
Dunsyre, Peebles, Stobo and Kilbucho. 

In May 20th, 1690, Robt. Elliot was released of his 
charge in Kilbucho. 

On sth June, 1690, Mr. James Brown was ordained 
by imposition of hands to the Kirk and Parish of 
Kilbucho. 

On 25th Sept., 1690, at Stobo, Mr. Wm. Allison, 
Curate at Kilbucho, was deposed by the Presbytery. 

On Oct. 7th, 1690, Mr. Wm. Selkrigg, Curate at 
Glenholm, voluntarily sent in his resignation, which the 
Presbytery duly accepted. 

On 24th March, 1691, Mr. Wm. Simpson, Curate at 
Broughton, severed his connection with the Parish. 

On Sept. 24th, 1691, James Brown, Kilbucho, was 
admitted at Walston. 

On Jany. 6th, 1692, Wm. Symson, late incumbent at 
Broughton, had his case re-tried by order of the Synod 
and the judgment severing his connection with the 
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Parish was re-afirmed. The Kirk and manse of Brough- 
ton being ruinous, the Presbytery on Feb. 2nd, 1692, 
ordered that 500 pounds, eleven shillings, Scots be 
spent on them. as ex 

Broughton elders were admitted and list given. On 
29th March, 1693, the Presbytery visited Kirk and 
Manse and confirmed order as to repairs: and on 31st 
May ordain £693 6s. 4d. for the Manse and 247 pounds 
for the Kirk for repair, to be paid by the heritors. ; 

On 25th April, 1694, request was made by chiet 
resident heritor to visit the Manse of Kilbucho. On 
roth Sept., 1696, the Presbytery transport Mr. Robt. 
Brown from Walston to Kilbucho. A call to Mr. Brown, 
Minr. of Kilbucho, is transmitted by> commission of 
Assembly from Aberdour. The Presbytery decide to 
continue him at Kilbucho but the Commissioners trans- 
fer him to Aberdour. 

On Oct. 29th, 1697, Mr. Robert Horsburgh from 
Peebles was minister of Glenholm, being ordained on 
24th Sept., 1696, transported to Saltpreston on April 
23rd, 1702, and was succeeded by Mr. Simon Kellie 
~ from Walston on 25th Feb., 1703. 

On 24th Sept., 1697, Mr. John Bell was ordained 
minister at Bruchtoun, and transported to Gladsmuir 
and succeeded by Mr. Thomas Symsone on 12th May, 
1702, Mr. John Tait ordained at Kilbucho on 21st 
March in 1700. The Presbytery met at Kilbucho on 
June 14th, 1694, for the visitation of the Manse and 
Kirk and found same out of repair. 

On Aug. 10, 1696, in view of the settlement of Mr. 
Horsburgh the Presbytery visited the manse of Glen- 
holm with the Heritors viz.: the Lairds of Kirkend, 
Whitslaid, Cardon and Glenkirk, and authorised 598 
pound Scots to be expended in repair. Mr.Horsburgh 
was afterwards appointed Clerk of the Presbytery and 
was succeeded by Mr. John Bell, 17th June, 1693. The 
manse of Glenholm having been put in order, was de- 
clared sufficient. 
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On 31st July, 1701, Mr. Bell was transported from 
Broughton to Gladsmuir. 

On 31st March, 1703, Mr. Simon Kellie writes that 
he was on his way that morning to come to the Parish 
of Glenholm, according to appointment, but that he was 
violently detained by several women of the Parish of 
Walston. 

The Presbytery met at Glenholm but he did not ap- 
pear. However, on 22nd April, he was admitted to 
Glenholm. 

On 17th June the Presbytery met at Glenholm for the 
visitation of the Parish. The Minister reported there was 
no legal salary for the schoolmaster. The heritors agreed 
to confer with absent heritors and arrange. ; 

The Presbytery visited Broughton and reported every- 
thing satisfactory. 

On 29th May, 1707, visitation was made to Glenholm 
and for repairs to the Kirk and Manse there were 138 
pounds, one and sixpence which expenditure was author- 
ised by the Presbytery. 

On Nov., 1707, visitation was made at Kilbucho and 
the usual questions asked. The minister stated, there 
was no schoolmaster and the heritors agreed to set apart 
one thousand pounds Scots of the vacant stipends as a 
fund for that purpose. . 

Dec. 16th, 1708, complaint by Mr. Simon Kellie, 
that through want of bridges on Holms Water, his 
parishioners were often hindered from attending ordin- 
ances. He was appointed to write the Earl of Wigton 
to employ the remaining vacant stipends for pious uses 
within the Parish and to do the like with those of the 
Parish of Broughton. 

On 29th Sept., 1709, the Presbytery, informed that 
the Decreet of Locality of the Parish of Broughton is 
in the custody of Provost Brown in Peebles, direct Mr. 
Simon Kellie to call for the said Decreet from him. It 
was reported to be in the possession of Sir David 
Murray. 
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On 17th Aug., 1710, visitation of the Manse of 
Broughton when three hundred and fifty-nine pounds, 
seventeen shillings were authorised to be uplifted for 
its repair. 

The Manse of Glenholm having been declared suffic- 
ient, Mr. Simon Kellie did thereupon protest that it 
should not be so, unless he had liberty to cast faill and 
devots of the euest ground to the said Manse for main- 
taining the same. 

On Oct. 27th, 1712, the Presbytery unanimously re- 
solved that they could not take the oath of abjuration 
—that they acknowledge Queen Anne as their lawful 
Sovereign and the Protestant succession and abjure the 
Stewarts, Mr. Simon Kellie at Glenholm, Mr. Thomas 
Symsone at Broughton and Mr. John Tait at Kilbucho, 
subscribe. 

On May 2nd, 1715, the Presbytery visited Glenholm 
and increased the size of the Glebe for pasture at request 
of Minister, Mr. S. Kello, adding a piece of grass land 
on the North side of Holms Water, James Geddes of 
Rachan protesting. . 

On rgth May and rst Aug., 1715, complaint by Mr. 
Archd. Mitchell, probationer, against Mr. Simon Kellie 
for charging him with preaching false doctrine. 

On 3rd July, 1718, a case came up of Janet Johnstoun 
and a dead child found in Biggar Water—Robert Brown 
and Janet Johnstoun were committed to prison pending 
judgment. . 

On 21st Sept., 1732, the Kirk of Broughton was 
declared vacant through the death of Mr. Thomas 
Simpson, Mr. Kellie being appointed to examine 
Broughton Session book and other papers—date 1697 
to 1731, Communion Table Cloth, 2 Servitors and 2 
plush mort cloths and poor’s box. 

On 3rd April, 1733, Estimates at a cost of £75 6s. 
were taken for repair of Glenholm Kirk. 

Mr Simon Kellie reported that the Holms Commonty 
was to be divided and the minister asked the presbytery 
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to oppose the division as it effected his peat moss and 
fuel supply. 

On March sth, 1735, Mr. Andrew Richardson was 
ordained minister at Broughton. 

On July roth, 1735, the Committee appointed to visit 
the Manse of Kilbucho reported outlay for repair of 
4161 10s. Scots money. 

Again and again Mr. Simon Kellie reports that the 
repairs needed at the Manse have not been carried out. 

On 30th Dec., 1748, we read of Glenholm Kirk that 
the brethren present this day being met at the funeral 
of their Revd. and dear Brother Mr. Simon Kellie. 
They appoined Mr. Richardson to preach at Glenholm 
next Lord’s Day and declare the Kirk thereof vacant. 

On Oct. 27th, 1749, Mr. Bernard Haldane was 
ordained to the parish of Glenholm. 

On April 16th, 1750, we read of the Presbytery being 
met at the funeral of Mr. John Tait, Minr. at Kilbucho. 
Mr. Richardson to preach and declare the Kirk thereof 
vacant. 

On 4th Oct., 1750, Mr. Wm. Dickson of Kilbucho 
gave in a presentation to Kilbucho Kirk in favour of 
Mr. Wn. Tait, son of the late Minister, which was duly 
sustained and he was ordained 16th Oct., 1751. 

In April, 1751, the Presbytery of Biggar received a 
petition from the Heritors of Inverkeithing calling Mr. 
Andrew Richardson to be minister there and on 6th 
Aug., 1752, Mr. Tait of Kilbucho reported he had 
preached at Broughton and declared the Kirk vacant. 
Mr. Richardson’s disputed settlement at Inverkeithing 
was chief cause of the Relief Kirk being formed. 

On March 28th, 1754, Wm. Noble chosen by the 
Heritors and Kirk Session as schoolmaster of Brough- 
ton, passed his trials and to sign the confession of Faith. 

On 10th May, 1754, Mr. Andrew Plummer was 
ordained Minr. of Broughton. 

On April 30th, 1755, the Presbytery decided the Kirk 
of Broughton must be re-built, at a cost of 808 pounds, 
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twelve shillings, Mr. Murray’s valuation being 770 
pounds, ro shillings and seven pence, Burnetland valua- 
tion £24 12s. 8d. and John Porteous valuation £13 
8s. gd. 

ies also found necessary to rebuild the Manse at 
acost of £136. The work was delayed. On 16th Feb., 
1757, it was arranged to hold a -meeting to straighten 
the march betwixt the Mitchelhill meadow and the 
meadow belonging to Kilbucho Glebe. 

The Revd. Andrew Plummer died on roth Oct., 1768. 

On 1oth Aug., 1769, Mr. Thomas Gray was ordained 
Minr. of Broughton. 

In 1770, the General Assembly refused petition from 
Revd. David Dickson of Kilbucho to be regarded as 
representative elder owing to his deposition by the 
Peebles Presbytery. 

On Oct. 27th, 1773, a meeting was held regarding 
the condition of Glenholm Kirk. There were present 
Mr. Hunter of Polmood, Mr. Loch of Rachan, Mr. 
Welch of Mossfennan, Mr. Tweedie of Quarter and 
Mr. James Henderson, Factor for the Earl of Hynd- 
ford. The tradesmen reported that they did not consider 
the Kirk safe for the parishioners to meet in till the 
ensuing summer. 

On 23rd March, 1776, Mr. Gray, minister of Brough- 
ton, received excambion of glebe on account of the 
widening and repairing the roads leading from Tweeds 
Cross towards the City of Edinburgh. 

On 13th May, 1778, Mr. Haldane, minister of Glen- 
holm, with the consent of Mr. John Loch of Rachan, 
and Mr Robert Welsh, Mossfennan, obtained Excambion 
of Glebe, exchanging the part on the north side of 
Holms Water for equal quantity on south side adjoining 
Glebe and straightening the march, and the Presbytery 
declared that the amount exchanged and marked out, as 
in the Report, shall be Glebe in all time coming, 
John Porteous in Biggar and David Noble, tenant in 
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Broughton, being “the discreet honest men who gave 
in report.” 

On March 15th, 1781, the minister of Broughton 
with the approval of Lord Braxfield received Excambion 
of Glebe for servitude of peats with consent of Presby- 
tery—John Williamson and James Paterson, tenants in 
the Parish being “the discreet honest men” who gave 
guidance. On the death of Mr. Wm. Tate, Minr. of 
Kilbucho, the Presbytery on 16th November, 1784, 
appointed Mr. Haldane, Minr. of Glenholm to preach 
and declare the Kirk vacant. 

On 13th Aug., 1785, Mr Wm. Porteous was ordained 
to the Parish of Kilbucho. 

On 11th May, 1790, Mr Porteous reported regarding 
ruinous state of Kilbucho Kirk and the presbytery 
suggested new Church and approved plan pending con- 
sideration of Heritors, but delayed meantime. 

Mr. Haldane also petitioned the presbytery on 24th 
March, 1791, to see that Kirk, Manse and Offices were 
repaired. 

On 27th November, 1792, a Memorial presented by 
Col. Dickson of Hartree regarding the Union of the 
South part of Kilbucho, Broughton and Glenholm was 
brought before the Presbytery and desiring that a 
Church be built in central part viz., Calzeat—the whole 
population not being much above 1000, and the 
Churches being within a compass of 4 miles. 

The North side of Kilbucho was to be annexed to 
Coulter for convenience. The following are the Heritors 
who approved—the Right Honble. Lord Justice Clerk, 
Sole Heritor of the Parish of Broughton, all the Heri- 
tors of the Parish of Coulter, Col. Dickson of Hartree 
in the Parish of Kilbucho, Mr. Loch of Rachan, Mr. 
Tweedie of Quarter and Mr. Carmichael of Skirling, 
Heritors of the Parish of Glenholm, also Sir James 
Naesmyth of Posso and John Welsh of Mossfennan in 
said parish of Glenholm and John Loch of Rachan for 
Capt. Dickson of Kilbucho. 
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On 28th May, 1794, decreet was obtained before the 
Court of Teinds for the annexation of Kilbucho, 
Broughton and Glenholm. 

The Rev. Bernard Haldane, Minr. of Glenholm, hay- 
ing retired, the Rev. Thomas Gray, Broughton, succeeded 
as Minister of Broughton and Glenholm in Aug., 1802. 
It was decided that a new Church to contain 400 persons 
be built at Calzeat in the Spring of 1803. 

Mr. Gray died on 14th April, 1810. ; 

At the Presbytery meeting on 28th March, 1811, it 
was minuted that Kilbucho Glebe and Manse had been 
sold for £720. 

The Rev. Wm. Porteous succeeded as 1st Minister 
of the United Parish of Kilbucho, Broughton and Glen- 
holm. 

Mr. Porteous died on 31st May, 1813. 

On joth Dec., 1813, the Rev. Hamilton Paul was 
ordained to the vacant United Parish of Broughton, 
Glenholm and south part of Kilbucho. 

On 21st Feb., 1815, excambion of glebe was carried 
out with the consent of Mr. John Watson for Mr. 
Dundas M‘Queen and the other heritors of the United 
Parish, when lands containing twenty acres 3 roods 
Scots, were assigned beside Biggar Water, instead of the 
Glebe near Broughton old church. It-was also decided 
to build a new Manse beside the new glebe. 

On 27th March, 1823, the Presbytery record their 
surprise on learning that the sum accounted for to the 
ministers of Broughton and Coulter as the price of Kil- 
bucho Glebe etc. only amounts to £551 5s. 2d. 

Intromissions regarding Broughton Savings Bank 
Fund were stated and examination made. 

On 29th March, 1832, the Revd. Hamilton Paul 
intimated his intention to apply for augmentation of 
nupead to the extent of 19 Chalders, half barley, half 
meal. 

In 1834 the second statistical account was written by 
Mr. Paul, the population of the United Parish in 1831 
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being 740, and that of Broughton alone in 1834 was 299. 
The Revd. Hamilton Paul died on 28th Feb., 1854. 
On 25th April, 1854, the Moderator laid on the table 

of the Presbytery, presentation by David Douglas, 

Esq.,W.S.,Patron of the Parish of Broughton, in favour 

of the Revd. Alexander Cosens, Minr. of Fossoway and 

Tullibole, who was admitted Minr. of the United Parish 

on 4th August, 1854. 

In December, steps were taken to have Broughton 
Glebe drained. 

On 21st April, 1859, Mr. Cosens gave notice of 
action for augmentation of stipend to the extent of three 
additional chalders and three pounds, thirteen shillings 
and four pence, additional for communion elements 
making in all eighteen chalders of victual for stipend, 
and twelve pounds Sterling for communion elements. 

In April, 1863, the Presbytery received notice that 
the Caledonian Railway Company required land through 
the Broughton Glebe for forming their railway to 
Peebles, the sum of £183 gs. 6d. being paid and in- 
vested in Endowment Committee’s Feu-duties at 4 per 
cent. This arrangement was effected on 25th Nov., 
1876. 

In April, 1888, Mr. Cosens made application for 
augmentation, the present stipend consisting of sixteen 
chalders, half meal, half barley with 412 Communion 
Elements. In 1908 a further augmentation was granted. 

~The Church for the United Parish was erected at Cal- 

zeat in 1804. 

Mr. Porteous was thus the last minister that officiated 
in Kilbucho Kirk. He survived the other two ministers 
and consequently in 1810, became the first minister of 
the United Parish. 

He died on the 30th of May, 1813, in the 68th year 
of his age and the 27th of his ministry, and was interred 
in Broughton Churchyard. 

An excellent scholar and profound theologian he was 
regarded as one of the most original and impressive 
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preachers of his day. Prof. Lawson of Selkirk con- 
sidered that he was one of the greatest men of his time 
in the Church of Scotland. There was an originality 
in his thinking and a naturalness in his bearing that 
some times tended to the ludicrous. During his in- 
cumbency at Kilbucho, the population did not exceed 
360. On stormy Sabbath days the hearers were few and 
he frequently held the service in the manse kitchen. 


Thoroughly earnest and devout, he would yet break 
in with reference to things, scarcely in keeping with the 
dignity of worship. When preaching in the kitchen he 
would stop all at once in his discourse and say to a hearer, 
“Nannie, as ye are nearest the fire, steer aboot the kail 
pat,” or addressing his sister who kept house would say 
“as the wather is cauld, pit a few more peats on the fire,” 
or as my discoorse is drawing to a close, clap the potato 
pat on the swee.” 


But his failings ever leaned to virtue’s side from all 
accounts. Though the living was small, consisting of 
443 7s. 4d., forty-eight bolls of victual, two parts of 
oatmeal and one of barley, a glebe of a few acres, and a 
right to cast peats, etc., yet by great carefulness he saved 
money and at his death, left a considerable sum to his 
relatives and £ 100 to the parish for charitable purposes. 


His successor, the Revd. Hamilton Paul, 2nd minis- 
ter of the United Parish, an outline of whose life and 
literary associations is given in another chapter, died in 
1854, and was succeeded by the Revd. Alexander Thom- 
son Cosens, Minister of Fossoway. He came with a 
fine record as a faithful pastor and gifted preacher, a 
reputation which he maintained during his long pastor- 
ate of Broughton. In 1886 the parish ,church was 
practically rebuilt. Mr. Bryden, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, 
was the architect. A generous grant was given by the 
Baird Trust; the heritors gave their share while the re- 
mainder was contributed by the congregation and friends 
of the Church of Scotland through the minister. 
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BROUGHTON PARISH CHURCH. 


It is seated for 420, and is an attractive building. 

Nearly all the windows are of stained glass. In the 
gallery there is a three light stained glass window “ In 
memory of Arthur James M‘Queen and Charlotte Anne 
M‘Queen Macintosh, both of Braxfield, erected by their 
loving mother, a late proprietrix of the parish.’ To 
right and left of the pulpit, there are windows gifted by 
the Sunday School children in 1886. In the nave to the 
right there is a window in memory of Alexander, 
Catherine and Eleanor, children of the Rev.A.T. Cosens; 
the window to the left is in memory of Robert Bryden 
erected by his son, R. A. Bryden, architect. 

In the right transept a three light window gifted by 
the widow and family commemorates Mr. Cosens, while 
in the left transept a three light window, a gift of the 
congregation, commemorates former elders and_ the 
Revd. Wm. Porteous, and the Revd. Hamilton Paul, 
Ist and 2nd ministers of the United Parish. 

The communion vessels are of fine design, two of the 
communion cups bear the date 1709. Mural tablets 
commemorate Mrs. Cosens and a son, and Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Bryden. 

The Rev. A. T. Cosens retired to Edinburgh in Noy., 
1891, and on the 3rd March, 1892, the Revd. Andrew 
Baird, B.D., ordained assistant of Shotts Parish was in- 
ducted colleague and successor. 

In Sept. 1907, Mr. Cosens died. ‘In memoriam” 
services were conducted by the Revd. Dr. Wallace 
Williamson of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and the Rev. 
Andrew Baird, while sympathetic reference was made by 
the Revd. Alex. Gray of the U.F. Church. 

In 1902-3, the Revd. And. Baird acted as Chaplain 
to H.M. South African Field Force, and in May, 1922, 
he was one of the delegates from Glasgow University, 
to the Sept-Centenary Celebrations of Padua University, 
near Venice. 

“ 
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The following reference to the late Revd. A. T. Cosens 
appeared in the Peeblesshire Advertiser, of Oct. 5, 
1907 :— 

The pulpit of Broughton United Free Church was 
occupied last Sabbath by the Rev. P. Taylor, of Cluny, 
Aberdeenshire, who preached an able and interesting 
sermon on “ The Kingdom of God is within you.” At 
the close of the service, the Rev. A. Gray made the 
following reference to the death of the Rev. Mr. Cosens: 
—< The intimation of the death of Mr. Cosens, senior 
minister of this parish, deeply solemnised the minds of 
the older residents, and touched chords of tender feel- 
ing in my own heart. It seems but a very little while 
since I was inducted into the pastoral charge of this 
Church, yet in these twenty-two brief years, death has 
emptied every pulpit in the seven parishes in this upper 
section of Peeblesshire from which this congregation 
draws members. The names of the various ministers 
thus called, all personal friends of my own, will readily 
occur to you. Messrs. MacVicar, Manor; Campbell, 
Lyne; Booth, Stobo; Milne, Drumelzier; Dick, Tweeds- 
muir; Armstrong, Skirling—first the father, then the 
son; and now Mr. Cosens, the revered senior minister 
of Broughton. But death is no respecter of denomina- 
tions. Death has not only emptied all these Established 
Church pulpits, but also all the United Free Church 
pulpits in these parishes—Dr. Welsh, Broughton; Mr. 
Ramage, Skirling; not to speak of neighbouring pulpits 
and comrade ministers, such as Messrs. Cooper, Ells- 
ridgehill; Mitchell, Kirkurd, and others. Of all the 
ministers of that day in these parishes I alone remain 
on this stricken field of battle, and that, too, at a time 
when the battle is harder than it has ever been within 
the memory of man—a time when the general trend of 
thought and feeling is against church attendance and 
church life and work. We ministers need the prayers 
and personal help of our people. Often have I said in 
the early days of my ministry that Broughton had been 
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highly favoured in its ministers—with Dr. and Mrs. 
Welsh at Mossfennan and Mr. and Mrs. Cosens in The 
Manse—all very different in many ways, yet all power- 
ful factors for good. He, whose death we now mourn, 
was a true, honourable, upright, straightforward, ster- 
ling man, with a strong will, deep settled convictions 
and the courage to stand by them, a man, therefore, 
whom one could not help respecting. He was quick to 
oppose the very appearance of evil, and to do whatever 
he believed to be right, no matter what it might cost 
him. He was an able and earnest preacher, a faithful 
and devoted pastor, who never spared himself in his 
efforts to advance the cause of truth and righteousness, 
and to build up the séction of the Christian Church 
which he loved so fervently and served so faithfully. I 
can well imagine that many of those whom he helped in 
life’s battle during the fifty-five years of his ministry 
are to-day standing in thought by his bier, laying on his 
still bosom the fragrant flowers of grateful memories, 
at the same time, bearing on their heart at a throne of 
grace the bereaved members of the home where he was 
so tenderly loved. Be it ours in the hush of this holy 
Sabbath morning to hear the Master saying to us: “ Be 
ye also ready, for at such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of Man cometh.” 


In Memoriam Services were conducted in Broughton 
Parish Church by the Rev. Dr. Wallace Williamson of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and by the Rev. Andrew 
Baird, B.D., now sole minister of the Parish Church 
and congregation. 

In 1920 a splendid pipe organ gifted by the family of 
John Best, Esq., of Dalmashkl, Broughton and Waris- 
ton House, Edinburgh, in memory of their mother, was 
erected in the church at a cost of over £700, while the 
sum of £500 was raised for organ chamber, and organ 
upkeep Fund by the members and friends of the Church, 
by contributions and Sale of Work. 
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COPY OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


There is an ancient copy of the Ten Commandments 
placed on the wall in the Parish Church above the 
Rachan pew. It was found in the early sixties immured 
between the walls when Quarter House was renovated. 
It found a resting place in Rachan House till the Estate 
was sold and was presented by Thos. Tweedie, Esq., 
son of the late proprietor. 

It is a fine specimen of quill pen work with sketches 
of Moses, Aaron, Christ on the Cross and the Ten 
Commandments in the Anglican form with New Testa- 
ment Texts as for example “The law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

It was believed to have been in the old Glenholm Kirk, 
is framed artistically and bears the date 1756 with the 
artist’s name James Roy, fecit. 


The Rev. ANDREW BAIRD, B.D., F.S.A. (Scot.), 


Fourth Minister of the Umted Parish of Broughton, Glenholm and Kilbucho, 


CHAPTER XI. 


LEAVES FROM A COVENANTER’S NOTEBOOK AND OTHER 


EXTRACTS. 


From what has been stated, it will be seen that after 
the Reformation, great difficulty was felt in supplying the 
places of the Romish priests. A sufficient number of 
trained and regularly ordained Protestant ministers 
could not be found. To fill the vacancies, readers were 
allowed by the first Book of Discipline to officiate for a 
time, while superintendents were employed to visit the 
churches in assigned districts and preach the word, from 
parish to parish. 

During the existence of this plan, one, Ninian Hall, 
translated from Invergowrie in 1574 was appointed 
minister of Biggar, Lamington, Hartside, Coulter, Kil- 
bucho, and Symington, the reader at Kilbucho being 
Andrew Jardine. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1581 found, that throughout the country there were no 
fewer than 924 Kirks, many in a ruinous condition. 

It was, therefore, proposed and agreed to, that the 
charges should be reduced to 600 and divided into 50 
Presbyteries with 12 churches to each, 

About the year 1640, an agitation was begun to con- 
stitute a Presbytery at Biggar, which should consist of 
eight parishes in the Upper Ward connected with the 
Presbytery of Lanark, and four in Tweeddale connected 
with the Presbytery of Peebles, viz.: Kilbucho, Brough- 
ton, Glenholm, and Skirling. At the General Assembly 
in 1641, John, Lord Fleming, representative Elder from 
Lanark Presbytery presented a petition in favour of 
this scheme, which was granted by the General Assembly 
met at Edinburgh in June, 1644. The Presbytery was 
accordingly constituted on the 26th of July, 1644, 
Robert Brown, Broughton; Robert Elliot, Kilbucho; 
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William Dickson, Glenholm, along with a ruling elder 
from each parish, being amongst the ministers who 
formed the Presbytery. 

One of the earliest acts of the Presbytery was a deliver- 
ance regarding the proper observance of the Lord’s Day. 

It seems that in some parishes, drovers were in the 
habit of driving their cattle on that day and chapmen 
carrying their packs. The ministers, through whose 
parishes these parties travelled, were enjoined to ascer- 
tain the parishes whence they came and to lodge a com- 
plaint with their respective ministers. 

Another notable proceeding of the Presbytery was the 
visitation of the churches within their bounds. 

This often conducted in inquisitorial ways gave rise 
to trouble. For example, at one of the visitations of 
the parish of Broughton, it was reported to the Presby- 
tery on 14th January, 1646, that, after sermon, the 
elders were called in and interrogated regarding the 
conduct of their pastor, the Rev. Robert Brown. 

They bore the highest testimony in his favour, declar- 
ing specially that his carriage, during the time the army 
of Montrose remained in the country, was such as 
showed his abhorrence of the cause in which these men 
were engaged, and this was manifest in his prayers, 
sermons, and conversations. The members of Presby- 
tery concurred, declaring they knew nothing of him but 
good. 

George Bennet, however, reported that he, with David 
Semple and another man, had foregathered with one, 
James Paterson, from Nether Caverhill, Manor, who 
stated that Sir David Murray of Stanhope would never 
have ridden forth to the enemy’s camp unless by the 
advice of his minister, Mr. Brown, and it was Mr. 
Brown’s opinion that those who joined Montrose, had 
the best of it. 

Mr. Brown was accordingly called in and denied these 
accusations im toto, demanded a fair trial, and declared 
if he was found guilty that he would lay down his life; 
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but, on the other hand, should he be proved innocent, 
he would call on the Presbytery to censure and punish 
his accusers. 

James Paterson, the accuser, was cited but failed to 
appear, his minister, William Dickson of Glenholm, 
stating that the whole parish considered “he was lowse 
in his toung, and wavering in his reports and promises, 
and verie inconstant in his words.” 

Paterson was again forced to appear before the Pres- 
bytery, and unable to adduce any authority for his 
assertions, he was denounced as a slanderer and con- 
demned to suffer due ecclesiastical punishment. 

During these visitations, William Dickson of Glen- 
holm “regraitted that his Kirk was in a bad condition, 
and that the Kirkyard was likely to be carried away with 
the water.” When Biggar Presbytery was formed, the 
country was greatly disturbed by the War between 
Charles I. and a part of his subjects and in Scotland 
especially by the campaigns of Montrose. Thanks- 
giving days were held for the defeat of Montrose at 
Philiphaugh by General Leslie, and fast days for his 
victories. 

The members of Presbytery were greatly concerned 
about Montrose, or James Graham, as they called him. 
They heard of his inroad into Argyllshire, slaying, 
plundering, burning houses and goods, and we read of 
their ordering a contribution to be made for the ministers 
spoiled by the enemy in that county; and the sum col- 
lected, amounting to “ fyftie sax pounds, ten schillingis” 
was paid by the Rev. Robert Elliot of Kilbucho to Mr. 
George Porterfield at Edinburgh. 

In the disturbed condition of affairs certain political 
opinions and actions were deemed by the ministers as 
ecclesiastical offences. Malignancy or an adherence to 
the Royal cause was regarded as a heinous sin. | 

This brought the members of Presbytery into collision 
with the local gentry, most of whom were attached to 
Montrose and the cause of the King. Amongst these 
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malignants were Sir David Murray, Gideon Murray, 
John Weir, and John Lauder of Broughton, who had to 
appear before the Presbytery, acknowledge their offence, 
and crave pardon. 

The records of Presbytery show how offences against 
ecclesiastical law and authority were judged. 

On the 29th of March, 1647, the Rev. Robert Brown 
of Broughton, having reported that one of his parish- 
ioners had for a long time appeared at Church in sack 
cloth for the sin of adultery and had given signs of re- 
pentance, the Presbytery ordered that he should appear 
before them in sackcloth at their next meeting and re- 
ferred him back to the Kirk of Broughton to make a 
public confession and repentance in the face of the whole 
people. 

Cromwell’s invasions appear to have suspended the 
meetings of Presbytery. Those ministers who continued 
to live in their parishes apparently did not constitute 
themselves into a church court, but at length by decision 
of the Synod, the Presbyteries of Lanark and Biggar 
were conjoined on the Ist of June, 1655, and continued 
till 1660, when the Presbytery of Biggar was recon- 
stituted and for two years afterwards a record of its 
proceedings was kept and is still preserved. 

We get interesting light on this period from Andrew 
Hay of Craignethan’s Diary 1659-1660. 

When Biggar was conjoined with Lanark into one 
Presbytery in 1655, Mr. Hay went to reside at the Stane, 
a small property in the parish of Biggar belonging to 
Dickson of Hartree, at Whitsunday, 1656. As an elder 
of Biggar, regular in his attendance at meetings of the 
Kirk Session and Presbytery, of high social position and 
legal knowledge, he was much consulted in ecclesiastical 
matters, and regarded as ruling adviser in Church 
Courts. 

The district was the hotbed of the extreme views of the 
protesting party in the Church. With the ministers of the 
new presbytery, Mr. Hay was on the friendliest terms. 
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All the ministers without exception were ejected from 
their churches and parishes in 1662, because of their 
noble stand against secular aggression and_prelatic 
usurpation, while many laymen within the bounds, in- 
cluding Mr. Hay himself, who had cast in their lot with 
them, were sorely vexed by fines and imprisonment. 

From 1662 till 1688 no meetings of Presbytery were 
apparently held. 

Andrew Hay in 1665 built a dwelling at Craignethan 
Castle, the prototype of the “Tillietudlem” of Sir 
_ Walter Scott’s Old Mortality, Hay having acquired the 
house and lands. 

In his visits to the various parishes in Biggar and 
Peebles Presbytery, there must have been much dis- 
comfort. In those days, roads in Scotland were in a very 
bad state and were not adapted for vehicles. 

Riding on horseback was the means of transit from 
place to place, both for gentle and semple. 

From the diary we see how strictly Sundays were ob- 
served. The services with the lecture and the sermon 
were long, and the evenings after returning from church 
were spent in catechising. Funerals often took place on 
Sunday, baptism appears to have been in some cases 
administered shortly after birth, on account of the dread 
of the probable consequences of a child dying, un- 
christened. The administration of the rite was there- 
fore hastened with all convenient speed. 

Hay’s diary throws light on Scottish life in the 17th 
century and the daily life of a Scottish gentleman of that 
period, anxious to do his duty, both to God and man. 

Hay allied himself with the extreme party of the 
Covenanters. Sir Archibald Johnston, Lord Wariston, 
was his most intimate friend: he was on cordial relations 
with the lay leaders of the Covenanting party, and a 
staunch ally of many ministers who afterwards suffered 
persecution. His wife was also of the true Covenanting 
stock, some of her relatives being heavily fined for their 
Covenanting principles. Her cousin Ann, Duchess of 
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Hamilton, was a staunch Presbyterian and hearty 
Resolutioner. 

Extracts from Hay’s diary, 2nd June, 1659. “About 
8 o'clock. Mr. Alexr. Lev; Mr. Ro. Lev; and Mr. 
Rot. Brown came to the Stane and caryed me with them 
to the visitation of Glenwhom Kirk. The way lay be 
Kilbucho, so I went in and visited the lady. I heard 
Mr. Pat. Andersone preach at Glenwhom on 2 Cor. v, 
20. Obs. 1° that the great business of ministers is to 
get soules reconciled to Christ; 2°, that all sinners by 
nature are enemyes to Christ; 3°, that it is our dutie to 
give obedience to thes that trafeque for our reconcilia- 
tioun etc. 

After sermon, we did choose Mr. Alexr. Livings- 
toun, Moderator for this half yer and then went to the 
visitation. I found them by their profession to be sancts 
almost all, for each one gave uthers a good testimony 
which made me suspect them the more. Thereafter we 
appointed the heritors to meet and stent themselves for 
a bell, for grasse to the minister and reparation of the 
manse and to give us their determinat ansr. this day 
month. I dyned with the minister with the rest and we 
sat afternoone till neer 7 at nyt. 

Thereafter I cam home. 

2 July, Saturnday, 7 aclock. This morning after I 
was readie I took my breakfast and thereafter I went on 
foot to Kilbocho Kirk and heard the preparation Sermons. 
I heard Mr. Antonie Murray preach on Prov. xxvii, 7. 
Thereafter I heard Mr. Jon. Craufurd preach on Luc 
iv, 18 in the text 4 things. 

A comision to Christ, his furniture, the qualifications 
of the persons to whom he is sent and his Father’s in- 
structions to him. Obs. 1, that the lot of God’s people 
here await to be broken-hearted. ° 

5, Reasons of it. Obs. 2, that the weel furnished 
mediator Christ hes a special commission to broken- 
hearted ones, 6, Reasons of it. 6 means to win to 
broken-heartedness. 5 Considerations to mak use of 
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Christ for healing, 5 properties of Christ, 6 sorts of 
persons whom Christ will heall and 6 whom he will not 
heall. 4 marks of one healed etc. Lastly I heard Mr. 
Alexr. Leivingstoun preach on Ps. 147, 3. 

After Sermons I cam home on foote and being hote 
chainged all. 

4 July, Munday 5—6 o’clock. This morning after 
I was readie I went on horsback with my wiffe to Kil- 
bocho Kirk, and heard the Thanksgiving Sermons ther 
after the Communion, viz., Mr. Wm. Somervel on Luc 
12, 92. : 

Obs. that tho’ this be the lot of the heirs of Salvation 
to be under many tempations, yet in the Gospel ther 
are sufficient antidotes, so as they need not fear. 

3 answrs. to that case why the people of God are so 
faint and heartless. 3 reasons why we improve not 
gospell incouragmts. 3 wayes how to reconcile God’s 
promises and his providences. Obs. 2 that such as hav 
interest in Christ have no lesse prise before them nor 
the Kingdom of God ete. 

Next I heard Mr Jon. Greg preach on Rev. 2, 28. 
asthe td heard dvir. Alexr. Lev: on Ps) 37, 19. 

After sermons I dyned with the ministers in Mr. 
Alexr. Bertram’s hous, and thereafter I went to a Com- 
mittee_at Broughtoun with Mr. Alexr. Lev; wher the 
heritors did not keep tryst, and so we did nothing anent 
the minister’s fewall and grasses. 

2nd July, 1659, at night we cam to the Synod and 
ther the appeall of the Presbrie of Biggar was susteined 
and Mr. Rob. Broun of Broughtoun transported to 
Lyne and ordained to remove betwixt and Candlemasse, 
no man appearing to hold him but the Presbrie of 
Biggar. 

2tst Nov., Munday 7 a’clock. This morning being 
in Quod quhan after I was readie Mr Alexr. Lev and Mr 
Rob. Broun and I conferred a long tyme concerning the 


planting of the Kirk of Broughton. 
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15th Decr. This morning after I was ready Mr. 
Alexr. Livingstoun came doun to me and he and I went 
together to Broughtoun, according to the Presbries 
appointmt. for appreciatioun of that manse. 

After I cam there 1 met wt. the laird of Stenhope who 
told me that my brother was chosen comissioner for the 
Shirrefdome of Pebles to go to General Monk. Ther- 
after I stayed a whyle till all the members wer come and 
then I was appointed to tak the 2 workmen and mak 
a note of the wholl buildings which the minister had 
built. 

I found he had given to the former relict 260 mks, 
that he had ymployed 114 dales, 41 single trees, 3 
couples in the hall, for stone work 158 lib, 18s. for 
wrights wages 100 mks, iron work and uther material 
about 50 lib. so that I found he had debursed g00 mks; 
but the wright wronged him in his information. 

Finding the wright had played the knave, we resolved 
Mr. Rob. should send his accompt to me betuixt and 
Tuysday at which time we should determine the soume 
of the appreciatioun. 

20 Twysday 7 aclock. After Sermon I mett wt. th 
brethren anent the closeing of the apprecioun of Brough- 
ton Manse after I had read Mr. Rob. Broun’s letter to 
them and his particular accompt of debursements which 
did amount to 816 lib. 

After much debate in the bussines we did unanimous- 
lie agree that he should have tooo merks besyds som 
timber the laird furnished to the hall. I was appointed 
to draw the act of apprecioun. 

30th Janr. Munday 6 a’clock. 

About nyne a’cloak I went wt. Mr. Alexr. Livingston 
to Broughton to settle Mr. Rob. Broun wt. the Presbrie 
before his departure to Lyne. We met wt. the laird of 
Stanhope (Sir William Murray of Stanhope was a great 
Royalist and suffered for his attachment to the royal 
family—fined £2000 by Cromwell in 1654, after the 
Restoration created a Knight +664, grandfather of John 
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Murray of Broughton, secretary of Prince Charles 
Edward) and settled thus wt. Mr. Rob. 

That he shall have the just and equall half of this 
yeir’s stipend 1660 and that he shall go on to teill and 
sow the gleb and that the intrant shall satisfie him for 
any charges he is at for so doing, provyding that he 
acquaint the Presbitery as he moves from tyme to tyme. 

These brief extracts show something of the character 
of Hay, a conscientious devoted churchman, friend of 
leading Covenanters amongst whom was Lord Wariston 
executed at Edinburgh on July, 1663, for the faith who, 
as Bishop Burnet said, looked on the Covenant as the 
setting Christ on His Throne and so was out of measures, 
zealous in it. 

Certainly the Scottish Presbyterians needed all their 
faith and courage to maintain their cause in the dark 


days that followed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE COVENANTERS—TIMES OF PERSECUTION. 


THE GREAT CONVENTICLE—GLENHOLM COMMON AND 


DONALD CARGILL. 


King James VI of Scotland at first by profession a 
zealous Presbyterian became a partisan for Episcopacy 
and after ascending the English throne uttered his oft 
repeated dictum, “ No Bishop, no King.” 

His Scottish subjects, jealous of their religious 
freedom, sternly resented such innovations—as private 
communion, kneeling at the Eucharist, observance of 
saints days and ceremonial injunctions. Dying in 1625, 
James had desired his son and successor Charles, to con- 
tinue the scheme he so passionately cherished. The 
results were most unhappy, kindled fires of dissenion, 
created cruelty, riot and bloodshed, and in the end proved 
a chief factor in dethroning the Stewarts. 

True to his father’s desire, Charles fostered Episcopacy 
and at last enjoined a liturgy for the Scottish Kirk. 

This was bitterly resented by the large body of the 
Scottish people and their ministers as unwarrantable 
interference, and led to the great protest in the adoption 
of a National Covenant, signed on 28th Febry., 1638, in 
the Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh. 

Before the end of March it was read in nearly all the 
churches of the Upper Ward and signed with tokens of 
weeping and enthusiasm. The General Assembly met 
at Glasgow in 1638 set the Authority of the King’s 
Commissioner at defiance. Both sides prepared for war. 

The Earl of Wigton and his son John, Lord Fleming, 
had signed the Covenant and publicly declared that they 
would be stedfast to the doctrine and discipline now 


established by the General Assembly and the voice of the 


nation. 
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Lord Fleming immediately took the field at the head 
of his father’s retainers—shepherds and ploughmen. 
Country gentlemen “took up arms and formed an army 
of valient Covenanters with their banner and its motto 
‘For Christ’s Crown and Covenant,’ ” determined to do 
or die for the faith. The Scottish Army under Leslie 
encamped at Dunse Law. Fruitless negotiations 
followed. 

Disbanded, they reformed their ranks and the Biggar 
Presbytery, after Lord Fleming had determined to set 
up his standard at Biggar, intimated a muster of men, 
Alexr. Livingston, afterwards minister of Biggar, was 
chaplain for a time. The Scots marched into England, 
and defeated the Royalists near Newburn. Thereafter 
grievances were redressed for a time, but sinister in- 
fluences were at work. James, Marquis of Montrose, 
who at first took part with the Covenanters pledged him- 
self to support the cause of Charles. The Earl of Wig- 
ton and his son John followed suit. Then followed the 
battle of Philiphaugh on 13th Sept., 1645, the defeat of 
Montrose and his flight to the Highlands, while Lord 
Fleming and others concealed themselves in the Low- 
lands, and, fortunately for himself, escaped the heavy 
exactions imposed on those who took part in the Re- 
bellion of Montrose. 

Charles II in his infatuation proceeded to wreck the 
fabric of Presbyterianism he had solemnly promised to 
maintain, and to set up Prelacy which was as odious to 
the greater number of the Scottish people almost as the 
Papacy itself. 

The Covenants were repealed: opposition to Episco- 
pal Church government was denounced as seditious; 
ministers who had been admitted to livings subsequent 
to the abolition of patronage were declared to have no 
title, and were required within four months to obtain 
presentation from the patrons and Collation from the 
bishops, with assurance, if they did not comply, that 
they would be ejected by military force. 
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The result was that about the end of 1662, no fewer 
than three hundred and fifty ministers, threw up their 
livings rather than violate conscience. 

All the members of Biggar Presbytery resigned, midst 
the deep sorrow of their parishioners who esteemed their 
fidelity and labours of love, determined to stand with 
them in face of fines, tortures and death. Amongst 
them were Robert Elliot, Broughton; William Dickson, 
Glenholm; and Alexander Bertram, Kilbucho. 

The curates thrust into their pulpits were of a low 
order. Bishop Burnet’s words apply to many of them. 
“They were, he says, ‘“ the worst preachers ever I heard; 
they were ignorant to a reproach, and many of them 
openly vicious. They were a disgrace to their order 
and to the sacred function, and were indeed the dregs and 
refuse of the northern parts.” 

The people refused to acknowledge them, clung to the 
old order and their beloved ministers. For some time 
after the Revolution the Presbyteries of Biggar and 
Peebles held their meetings together, sometimes at 
Biggar, Kilbucho, Peebles, and more frequently, at the 
hills of Dunsyre. 

Only three members of Presbytery appear to have 
survived the twenty-eight years of persecution. 

In spite of fines, torture, exile and threatenings of 
death, field meetings or conventicles were often held, 
undaunted by the garrison at Boghall. Preacher and 
peasant alike had but one determination—to stand by 
the faith whate’er betide. 

Glenholm has been truly described as hallowed ground 
in Scottish history, from the visits paid to it by Donald 
Cargill, and the great conventicle held at Glenholm 
Common during persecuting days. Cargill, hero of the 
cross and defender of the Covenant who was unceasing 
in his journeys throughout the land, maintained the 
spirit of the people by the preaching of the Gospel. 
Though daily in peril of his life, he came to Clydesdale 
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in the beginning of June, 1681, to hold a conventicle in 
the neighbourhood of Tinto. 

Lodging on the Saturday night in a house at the foot 
of the hill, he rose early, on Sabbath morning, and went 
oe into the fields to meditate, preparing for his great 

uty. 

He found the whole countryside astir with people, 
moving from all quarters in an easterly direction. 

Going forward to one of the companies, he was told, 
to his surprise, that they were on their way to Holms 
Common, several miles distant, among the hills of 
Peeblesshire, to hear him preach. 

On further inquiry, he learned that the Lady of St. 
John’s Kirk did not wish the conventicle to be held near 
her lands, and had caused a report to be spread that it 
would be held at Holms Common. Without returning 
to the house, he immediately set off for the place of 
meeting, and arrived there exhausted with fatigue from 
the heat of the day and the length of the journey. 

Without further refreshment than a draught of water 
from the burn which a peasant brought in his steel 
bonnet, for strong men were there, Bible in one hand, 
sword in the other, ready to defend life and liberty, he 
began the services of the day, which consisted of a lecture 
on the 6th chaper of Isaiah and a Sermon on Romans 
xi, 20 “ Be not high-minded but fear.” 

The scene was sublime and impressive beyond de- 
scription. Thrilling were the results on young and 
old, produced by the burning words of the orator as he 
discoursed on that sublime chapter of Isaiah—which 
represents the Lord as seated upon His Throne high and 
lifted up—and drew his illustrations from the hills that 
encircled the congregation like bulwarks of defence, with 
Cardon, Culter Fell and Chapelgill lifting their kingly 
heads in massive grandeur, in those long, rounded far- 
spreading heights, midst the calm solitudes and soul- 
subduing pathos of that memorable occasion, which left 
its impress on many a Scottish life. 

U 
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The services of that day were peculiarly solemn and 
impressive. Cargill was drawing near the close of his 
life, and a foreboding of his coming martyrdom tinged 
his thoughts and words with a prophetic power that 
strangely fascinated his audience. 

Six weeks only were to elapse, when the voice that 
wakened the echoes of the mountain solitudes of Glen- 
holm and inspired Scottish hearts to endure to the end 
and gain the Crown of Life, was to be lifted up for 
the last time upon the rural uplands of Dunsyre and to 
bear its dying testimony in the Grassmarket of 


Edinburgh. 
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21; food, wages, fuel, animals, tillage, 
23,24. 
do. Common 193 
do. old Parish Church 17 
do. do. and ancient Cell 193 
do. the Beadle 4 
do. old Churchyard ry 
do. old Manse 17 
do. new Manse 17, 105 
do. pre-Reformation Church plan, facing 267 
do. Church history I91 to 205 
do. patrons of,—Maitlands of Thirlstane, 
Lords Flemintg and Earis of Wigton, 
and Earls of Wemyss and March, 195 
do. Presbytery Records 277, 288 
do. Kirk Session Records, gleanings from, 
—1697 on 266 to 270 
do. Parish name, varied spellings; ‘‘money 
laid up’’ and ‘‘money laid out’? ; trial for 
witchcraft ; 266 
do. Church discipline 267 to 270 
do. elders and deacons and their duties; 
reports on their life and conduct ; ringing 
the bell at burials ; the Session and visita- 
tion of taverns; Moderator appointed by 
Session to visit school and examine the 
scholars; Confession of Faith to be 
studied ; 267 to 270 
do. Lady Anna Bruce, wife of Sir David 


Murray, sends gift for pulpit 270 


Broughton, 


do. 


Broughton, 


Broughton, 


INDEX. Ul. 


ee ' PAGE 
appointment of Ministers, 1593 and 
1603 196, 197 
Ministers of, from the Reformation :— 

John Makcullo (1593) 

Archibald Livingston 

John Bennet 

John Douglas 

James Dickison (Episcopal) 

Robert Brown 

Robert Eliot 

George Setone (Episcopal) 

James Simson (_ do. 

Alan Johnstone 

William Simson 

John Bell 

Thomson Simson 

Andrew Richardson 

Andrew Plummer 

Thomas Gray 

William Porteous 196 to 205 
Glenholm and Kilbucho—Ministers of the 
United Parish :— 

William Porteous 

Hamilton Paul 

Alexander Thomson Cosens 


Andrew Baird 205 to 227 
Decree of annexation, 1794; united to 
Glenholm, 1802, and Kilbucho, 1810 195 
Parish Church, facing 289 
Parish School LZ 


United Free Church 
271 to 274, 290, and preface. 


do. list of Ministers 274 
Heights 15 
Burn 17 
Barony of 193, 194 
Sketch from ‘‘By-gone Days in our 
Village,” facing 17 
derivation of 152 
King James VI., Scottish visit 21 
land and landowners 25 fO-a7 
present owners ; 44 
from the north facing 25 
Parish, natural features 15 
Glenholm and Kiibucho United Parish 14 

do. boundaries 14 
do. area and acreage 14 
do. surface 15 
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Dicksons, Archibald, M.D., of Kilbucho and Hartree 
(22124 
do. of Whitslade Sipee2 
do. Janet, of Whitslaid 79 
Discipline, Church 198, 267, 268, 269, 270, 294, 296 
Douglas, Archibald, Archdeacon of Glasgow gI 
do... “Earl of 82 
do. James, Knight of Liddesdale 149 
do. John, of Kilbucho 94, 130 
do. Sir James, of 105, 106 
do. Sir George, on land names 152 
do. James, Earl of Morton 148 
Dreva go, 9I 
Drochil Castle 104 
Drove Road 24 
Duckpool, the 76 
“Dudyn of Broughton”’ 26 
Dudingflat vy rece 
Dudingstoun 32 

Duel between George Hepburn and Brown of Hartree 
Tis 170 
Dumbarton Castle 5399; 140,743 

Dunsyre, Hills of,—Cargill the Covenanter preaches 
there for the last time 306 
do. west hills of,—Presbytery meets there, 1690 258 
Easterplace TiO, 1x8; 120 
_ Edinburgh, of Lord Braxfield’s day 46 
do. Castle 148 

do. the Grassmarket and Donald Cargill, the 
Martyr 306 
do. Magistrates and Town Council we 
do. Water Track through the Parish 63, 64 
Elphinstone, Bishop 145 
Elphinstoun, Ninian 194 
Elphinstouns, the, of Stirkfield 30, 31 
do. in Broughtonshiels 33, 36 
Elphinstones, the 143 to 145 

do. Sidney Herbert, sixteenth Lord, Lord 


High Commissioner of the Church of 
Scotland, and son-in-law of the Earl 


of Strathmore 144, 145 
Carberry Tower 145 
Episcopacy 196, 198, 199 
Fairs, old, Broughton and others, IQ, 191, 192 


Ferguson of Nithsdale 40 
Fleming's, the 67, 69, 70, 72, 83, 85, 88 


INDEX. VII. 
Flemings, Sheriffs of Lanarkshire ve 
do do. Peeblesshire £33 
do. Sheriffdom and Governorship of Dumbarton 
Castle 133 
do. and Holyrood 133 
do. patrons of the Church of Stobo, also 
Broughton and Glenholm 142 
Fleming Family, the 131 to 145 
do. Lord Malcolm, the Chancellor, slain at 
Pinkie 131 
do. Robert, Scottish Commissioner 131 
do. do. joins Robert Bruce 132 
do. Patrick, marries a Fraser of Oliver TRS! 
do. Lord John 855 8837204, 302,, 303 
do. Lord Malcolm 83 
do. Lord Robert 86 
do. Lord James 96 
do. Lord, Patron of Glenholm PAC 
do. Lord Malcolm and William, of Blendewing 
and Raw 130 
do. Malcolm, and ‘‘Castle Dangerous’’; resists 
Edward Baliol; shelters King David and his 
Queen in Dumbarton Castle after battle of 
Halidonhill 133 
do. Lord, created Earl of Wigton 134 
do. Battle of Nevill’s Cross, Scots defeated 134 
do. Sir Malcolm, and his cousin, the Earl of 
Wigton, prisoners in the Tower 134 
do. Sir David at battle of Otterburn, 1388 134 
do. do. receives lands and money from 
Robert II]; murdered; interred 
in Biggar Kirk 134 
do. Sir Malcolm, put to death 1440 135 
do. Sir Robert, created Lord Fleming of 
Cumbernauld 135 
do. Lords, Ambassadors to France 135 
do. Lord, one of the Guardians of the young 
King James V. £35 9930 
do. do. appointed Lord Chamberlain 135 
do. John, murder of 136 
do. Lord Malcolm, succeeds as Lord Chamber- 


lain; receives "Charters including Rachan, 
Glencotho, and others, also Barony of Kil- 
bucho with patronage of the Church; his 
lands formed into five Baronies including 
the Barony of Mossfennan; visits France 
with James V; prisoner at the rout of 
Solway Moss; favours royal marriage 


Wink: INDEX. 
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proposal; rupture with the English; erects 
collegiate church at Biggar 137 


killed at battle of Pinkie; interred in Biggar 
Kirk; inventory and revenue; his daughter 


Mary 138 
do. Lord James, Commissioner to France; 
reported poisoned in France, 1558 139 
do. Lord John, second son of Lord Malcolm, 
loyal supporter of Mary Queen of 
Scots 139, 140 
do. do. estates forfeited; escapes to France 140 
do. Lady, and others, prisoners 140 
do. Lord, surety for Tweedie in 1589; great 


favourite of James VI; created Earl of 
Wigton and Lord Fleming of Biggar and 


Cumbernauld 141 
do. marries Lady Lillias Graham; receives 

Charter 142 
do. Lady Clementina, daughter of John, sixth 

Earl of Wigton, marries Charles, second 

son of ninth Lord Elphinstone 143 
do. Lady, widow of Lord John, superintends 

education of Mary Queen of Scots; 

accompanies her to France * 147 


do. Mary, Maid of Honour to Mary Queen of 

Scots; her life in Scotland and France; 

marriage; and death of her husband, 

Maitland of Lethington, who dies in prison 
after siege of Edinburgh Castle, 1573 147, 148 
Forrester, Rev. D. M., B.D. see preface 
Forsyth, Andrew, Burnetland 35 
Forts, pre-historic, or British Camps, in the Parish: 
Rachan, Holms Water, Chester Rigs, Gose- 
land, Langlawhill, Stirkfield, Mitchelhill, 
Helmend, Mill Rings, Trebetha Hill, Knowe 
Kniffling, Coomlees 157 to 162 
do. their features 
do. illustrations of :—Goseland, 159; Mitchelhill, 161 
Forty-five, the 40 to 44, 46, 146 


Fraser, Catherine, heiress of Fruid 88 
do do. marriage of 89 
do. Sir Gilbert, Sheriff of Traquair 100: 
do. Sir Simon, of Oliver Castle 133 

Freebooters 13, ‘14 

Froude, on the Scottish Commons IQgI 

Gallow Knowe 165, 


Geddes Aisle, Peebles 


INDEX. | IX. 
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Geddeses, the, of Rachan v1. to 75, 82, 86, 87 
Geddes, Charles, of Rachan 2113214, 2 16 
Glack, the 147, 154, 164 
Glasgow, Archbishop of FOOL eZ 222, 25255265 

do. Archbishopric of 33.) 193 

do. Metropolitan Church of 231 


Gledstanes, Laird of 


Glencotho, 67, 72 to 74, 78, 83, 85 to 87, 96, 137, 141, 153, 
; 150, °165 
Glenhigton 67, 72, 83, 85 
Glenholm, derivation of 152 
do. Church of St. Cuthbert 87 
do. teinds, parsonage and vicarage 82 
do. Church lands of 93 
do. Churchyard 195 
do. the Barony of u2 
do. the Common of 81, 82, 86, 200, 304, 305, 306 
do. from the east facing 65 
do. boundaries and natural features 65 
do. land and landowners 66 to 8 
do. Gillecrist and Stevene 66 
do. the Douglases, the Flemings, the Earls of 
Wigton 68 to 70 
do. present landowners 97, 98 
do. Mill 211 
do. Parson of, mentioned in Peebles Burgh 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Records 1480; Charter by King James 
VI to Tweedie of Wrae of Church lands ; 
population; patron, Duke of Queens- 
berry; revenues of benefice granted to 
Chapel-Royal of Stirling, and after 


Reformation to Holyrood 209 
Church history 206 to 227 
St. Cuthbert and his dedication’ 2OGmeZO7, 


John Fraser in 1272 and right of patron- 
age; a free Parsonage; church lands; 


Rectory and Vicarage 208 
Gillecrist a witness for Stobo marches in 

1200 209 
united to Broughton, 1794 210 
Armstrong’s history of the county 227 


Ministers of, from the Reformation :— 
James Stewart (1571) 
John Hepburn, A.M. 
Alex. Flemyng 
John Young 
Robert Johnstone, A.M. 
William Dickson 
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William Selkrigg 
Robert Horsburgh, A.M. 
Simon Kellie 
Bernard Haldan, A.M. 
Thomas Gray (Broughton and Glenholm) 
211 to 227 
do. Presbytery Records 277 to 288 
Glenkirk 73, 74; 78, 80, BY, S32, 34; 93, 05, 90, 156, 20G, 
204, 217, 25 
do. the Porteouses of, 79, 80 to 84 
do. Adam Gillies of 93 
do. William Portus of 255 
Glenlood 156 
Goseland 119, 130, 234, 235 
Graham, William, in Whitslade 34 


Grieve, James, Glasgow 


see preface 


Gunn, Dr., Peebles do. 
Haldanes, the, Charters to 27 tO 30 
Haldane, John 3257112 
Hadden, James 22 
Haldin, George 35 
Haldanes, the, of Broughton 94 
Haldane, laird of 197, 213 
Halidonhill, battle of 133 
Hamiltons, the, Charters to 31 
. Hartree, Lord 118, 254 
do. Laird of 244 
do. lands of 108, 109 to 129 
do. Mill 118, 120 
Hawkshaw, Porteous of 80 
Hay, David, Lord of Yester 86 
Hays, the, of Yester 86, 88, 96, 115 
do. of Haystoun 87, 115 
do. of Smithfield 115 
Hay, Andrew, of Craignethan Castle (Tillietudlem) 296 

do. renders valuable service to the Church; 
suffers persecution with the Covenanters 297 
do. extracts from his diary, 1659, on 
Broughton, Glenholm and Kilbucho 

298 to 301 

Hepburn, George, and Brown of Hartree, duel between 
L155 /216 
Heughbrae 73, 80, 82,.154 
Holiday, varied II 
Holms Common 305 
Holyrood Palace 150, 209 
Howslack 118, 120 


INDEX. 


XI, 
Hunter, ‘‘ Biggar and‘the House of Fleming”’ ae 
Hunters, the, in Langlawhill oe 
Hyndford, Earl of 78, a 
Introduction 
Inglis of Langlawhill = He : 
Jacobites, Scottish 
James, Earl of Morton ng 
Jocelin, Bishop of Glasgow o 
Kentigern, Saint 26, I91 
Kilbucho, from the east ie a 
do. derivation of 
i 152 
do. boundaries and natural features; hills in 
the Parish; varied spellings; Church 
dedicated to St. Bega; a regality 99 
do. land and landowners 100 to 130 
do. William Cumyn, Earl of Buchan; Game- 
line and Gilbert parsons of; the Grahams 100 
do. the Douglases ror to 107 
do. John Douglas of 130 
do. Earl of Morton LOA» TOO MLO 7 el LOM iL 
do. Barony of 104, 109, 137, 142, 147 to 149 
do. Earl of Traquair 107 
do. Lands of Hartree 104, 108 
do. the Browns of Hartree 109 to 118 
do. St. Bege’s Kirk 112 
do. Church history 228 to 265 
do. St. Bega’s life and work 228, 229 
do. a free Rectory ; Gilbert the parson witnesses 
the perambulation of Stobo marches 1200 ; 
Gamelin parson; James first Earl of 
Morton, patron 1475; Church a Prebend 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 
of Dalkeith; perpetual Vicar appointed; 230 
do. William Lawder, parson 1493; Sir William 
Portus, Chaplain of the Church of St. 
Bega; William Portus of Glenkirk, a 
witness 1550, and signs documents 254 
do. William Portus becomes Reader after the 
Reformation; Andrew Tarden succeeds 
Portus as Reader Za2 
do. Ministers of, from the Reformation 


(1560) :-— 

Ninian Hall 
Robert Livingston 
John Wemis 


XII. 
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John Douglas, A.M. 

Robert Eliot, A.M. 

Alex. Bertram, A.M. (Covenanter) 

William Allisone (Episcopal) 

James Broun 

John Taitt 

William Tate 

William Porteous 232 to 265 


Kilbucho, John Wemis, minister, preaches at the Synod 


at Dalkeith (1602), and at Assembly in 

Haddington (1603) 240, 241 
appointed Commissioner (1602) when the 

King visits Peebles to administer justice 242 


do. List of Elders and Deacons (1603) ; 
Heritors and their representatives (1603) 242 
do. Presbyterial visitations 246, 247, 249 
do. Resolutioners and Protestors 250 
do. Benefice of 1688 254 
do. Allisone, Episcopal incumbent, deposed 
1690 259 to 262 
do. Rev. William Porteous succeeds to united 
Parish 1810 265 
do. Captain William Dickson, patron 265 
do. Church built at Broughton for united 
Parish, 1804 265 
do. Presbytery Records 277 to 288 
do. present proprietors of 130 
do. Mains of 156 
do. Place 128 
King Alexander I, prayers for 100 
do. do. Ill 207 
do. Charles I 80, 81, 107, 302 
dove dose atl 199 
Ch, NOG eVELE 135 
do. David I 131, 206 
do. do. II TOL, 102,. 534 
do. Edward I 131 
doy dos TS 164 
dos dow tEr 133 
do. George III 45 
do. James I 135 
do. do. II . 135 
es, doc ely 82, 85 
do.qgedonlV¥ 76, SG, 103, 235, 137 
do. do. Vi ait 80, 92, 93, I41, 193, 194, 211, 302 
do. do. do. visits Peebles (1602) to administer 
justice 242 
do. odon I) VIL Sil 199 


INDEX. XIII. 


King Malcolm III (Canmore) rae 
doen etOG eV. a 
do. Robert II cope 
do. William I, the Lion 131, a 
do. William and Queen Mary 221, 252 

Kirkurd, patronage of 75 

Kittlehall 76 

Knowehead 120 

Knox, John 195 

Lamington Tower 147 

Langlawhill Fort 12, 166 
Langlawhill 28, 45, 26, By. 

Leighton, Bishop 220 
Lindsays, the, Charters to Bin 32 

Littlehope apa 

Liolan, St: I9t, 192 

Loch, James, of Rachan vis 
do. William, do. 70 
do. John do. 76, 285 
Lockhart of Carnwath 28 

Logan, the 67, 68; 00,82, 83, 100, 137, 1425 55 

do. James Brown of go 

Lord’s Day, observance of 294 

Lovat, Lord 146 

Macbeth’s Castle, Broughton 162, 166 
Macleod, Norman 53, 166 

MacQueen, John 46 

do. Robert, Lord Braxfield 46 
do. do. of Braxfield, laird of Broughton 
estates 195 

MacQueens, the, of Broughton 50 

Maitland, William, of Lethington 148 » 

Malcolm, King 26 

do. Lord Fleming Oi a7 2 eo, 

March, William, Earl of, Patron of Glenholm 227 

Margaret, ‘‘Saint and Queen’’ 192, 206 

Marshall, Henry Brown, of Rachan, Quarter, and 

Merlindale 97, 98 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Charters granted by 32, 113 

do. do. 145 to 148 
Mary, daughter of Malcolm, Lord Fleming, one of 

‘the Queen’s four Maries”’ 133 

do. her close association with Mary, Queen of Scots 138 

do. death of her husband, Lethington 139 


Maurice, the patron saint of Broughton, story of 
LOL, 192,/ 207 


Rive. INDEX. 
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Maxwell, Sir Herbert, on Scottish land names 152 
Merlindale, 155, 165 
Mitchelhill 80, 109, 112, 116, 156 
do. Charter from James, Earl of Morton 129 
Montrose, campaigns of 295 
do. James, Marquis of 303 
Morton, James, first Earl of 230 
Morton, Earl of 104; 100; 107,110,111, 314,292 to 246 
do. Regent 140, 148, 149, 150, I51 
do. do. pronounces eulogy at Knox’s grave 148 
do. do. owns Kilbucho; presides as baron of 
regality 149 
do. do. builds Drochil Castle; in Holyrood 
Palace; his condemnation, and 
death by the guillotine 00, 155 
Mossefennan, the Purveys, John Eyr, the Flemings, 
the Scotts, the Welshes 66 to 68 
do. 82, 83, 86, 137, 142, 153 
Mowats, the, Charters to 30 
Murray, Adam, of Cardon 85 


do. John, of Broughton (Prince Charlie’s Secretary 
35, 37 to 44, 146 
do. Sir David of Stanhope and Romanno 
35, 37, 81, 125, 194, 219, 277, 278, 281, 294 . 
do. Sir David (fourth Baronet)—Stanhope Estates 


lost, 1745 37, 194, 195 
do. Sir William of Stanhope 7, SI, 110, 325 
do. John of Stanhope 81 
Murray of Broughtonshiels, Vicarage lands of Stobo 
and Whitslade 36 
do. Sir Archibald, of Darnhall 124, 130 
Naesmyth of Posso, Charters to 32, '33 
Nasmyths_ do. 77, 14t 
Nasmyth, Sir James, of Posso 39 
Names, Cymric 12 
Netherhouses 120 
Neym, Ralph le 26, 193 
Ninian, Saint I9I, 192, 206 
Oliver Castle 133 
Paton, Rev. Henry, M.A., Peebles see preface 
Paul, Rev. Hamilton, Minister of Broughton, ete 51 to 62 
do. do. his friendship with Burns, Camp- 
bell, and other literary men 51 to 59 
do. do. his character and writings 59 to 61 


Peebles, Presbytery of 195, 199 


INDEX. XV. 


Peebles, Presbytery Records et 
Philiphaugh, battle of fo) 
Place Names er 

do. in the Parish 152 to ee 
Polmood 146, 212 
Population 22 23 
Portus, William, Vicar of Kilbucho 72 


do. John, of Glenkirk 
Porteous, Rev. William, first Minister of united Parish 
17, 20, 287, 288 


Porteouses of Glenkirk 79 to 84 
do. do. and Hawkshaw 212 
Porteous of Glenkirk, caution by 92 
do. John, junior, of Glenkirk 210 
do. William do. 220 
Porter, Jane, ‘‘Scottish Chiefs”’ 13 


Presbytery Records 277 to 288 
Biggar Presbytery erected 1644; Provost 
and Bailie from Peebles represent Burgh; 
Ministers of Broughton, Glenholm and 
Kilbucho attend; thanksgiving for 
Philiphaugh victory; Sir David Murray 
and others suspended for siding with the 
enemy 277 
Captain Haldane of Glenholm slain at Cor- 
bridge; Sir David Murray reponed; 
Glenholm Heritors of 1650 repair Kirk 
and Manse; disturbed condition of 
Church and State 1689; Presbytery meet 
at West Hills, Dunsyre, and elsewhere ; 
Peebles and Biggar Presbyteries united 
for a time 278,270 
do. Kirk and Manse repaired 280 
Heritors arrange for Schoolmaster’s 
salary; Simon Kellie complains of lack 
of bridges on Holms Water 281 
do. Presbytery acknowledge Queen Anne as 
lawful Sovereign and the Protestant 
succession’; Glenholm Glebe increased ; 
Simon Kellie opposes division of Holms 


Common 282 
do. Andrew Richardson of Broughton trans- 

lated to Inverkeithing ; disputed settle- 

ment; Relief Kirk formed 283 


Excambion of Broughton and Glenholm 
glebes; Kilbucho glebe march straight- 
ened; condition of Broughton, Glen- 
holm, and Kilbucho churches; new 
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church to be built at Calzeat for united 
Parish ; list of Heritors (1792) approving 
283 to 285 
do. decreet for annexation of Broughton, 
Glenholm, and Kilbucho; Kilbucho glebe 
and manse sold; Excambion of Brough- 
ton glebe; new Manse built beside new 
glebe; application for augmentation ; 
Statistical Account 1834 286 
do Rev. A. T. Cosens presented to Broughton 
by David Douglas, W. S. Patron; 
application for augmentation of stipend ; 
part of glebe sold to Caledonian Rail- 
way Coy. 1863; Church for united Parish 
erected 1804; Rev. William Porteous 
first minister of united Parish; Rev. 
Hamilton Paul, Rev. A. T. Cosens, and 
Rev. Andrew Baird succeed 287 to 289 
do. Parish Church practically rebuilt, Mr. 
Bryden, Architect, 1886; grant from 
Baird Trust; memorial windows and 
Communion vessels: ‘‘In Memoriam’’ 
services for Rev. A. T. Cosens; gift of 
pipe organ by family of Mr. John Best 
of Dalnaskhl, Broughton and Warriston 


House, Edinburgh 288 to 291 

do. ancient copy of Ten Commandments 292 
Presbyterianism established 224 
Pyet Knowe 120 
Pyked Stone 155 
Quarter 67, 70, 72, 80, 82, 83, 85, 95, 96, 97, 137, 141, 142 
Quarter-Chapel 95, 96, 194 
Querns, examples of 163 
Rachan a8, 67, 70, 71, 74, 89, 88, 86, 95) 07, 197, 183 
do. view of facing 71 
do. the Lochs 7e 7G 
do. a Barony 74 
do. Hill 13 
Rae, Gilbert see preface 
do. ‘*Communion’’ 17 TA 
Railway, the Caledonian, through the Parish 64 
Ramage, William, Broughtonshiels 34, 36, 194 
Raw, the 104, 130, 156 
Readers and Exhorters 193, 196, 232 
Records, Privy Council 14 


Registrar General see preface 
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Reivers, the 147 
Remembrance, a chapter of, and the War Memorial 

T7Zn toe 
Rental, assessable, of the united Parish ay 15 
Renwick, Robert, LL.D. see preface 
Revolution Settlement 201, 224, 225, 226, 258 
Resolutioners and Protestors 250 
Riddell, Rev. Henry Scott,—his “Scotland Yet’’ and 
other poems 61, 62 
Roll, Baiamund’s . 231 
Roman occupation 165 
Rural Institute 25 
St. Bees’ Well 229 
Saint Cuthbert 13 
do. Church of, Glenholm 87 
Saint Kentigern 20, 191, 192,, 200 
Saint Maurice, Cell of 7, 
Saint Maurice’s Day, annual fair 19 
St. Nicholas 135 
Schools and Schoolmasters 167 to 172 
School children, number of, in united Parish 172 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and Dr. Christison 
see preface 


Scottish History Society ; do. 

Seasons iT 
Settlement, the Revolution Z0%..224,1225, 220,250 
Shaw, the 154, 156 
Shawhouse 120 
Sibbalds, the, of Burnetland 35 
Sim, Adam, of Coulter Mains 146, 164 
Sixtus IV., Pope 230 
Skirling 24, 87 
Smellhope 86, 141, 142, 211 
do. wester 25 735, Vika OO 
Smyth, Allan, Peebles see preface 
Southside 164 

Statistical Account, 1793, description by Rev. Thos. 
Gray ; 15 

do. do. 1834, statement by Rev. Hamilton 
Paul 16, 21 
Stevenson, R.L. 45, 47 
Stirkfield 28, 32, 33, 91, 93 
do. nether 193, 194 
bo, Vicarage lands of 33 

je a, odo: : do. belonging to Archbishopric of 
Glasgow 193 


do. Mother Church of 193 
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Stone Age 163 
Strathclyde, Kingdom of 12, 146, 165 
Stuart, Prince Charles Edward 38 
Students, Scottish, abroad 38, 39 
Taverns and Ale-houses 268, 269 
Thimble Hall 120 
Thriepland 104, 105, 109, 110, 112, 114, 116, 120, 156 
do. John, of Mitchelhill 129 
Trahenna 155 
Traquair, Earl of 107, 119 
Travelling, old time 18 
Trebetha 155 
Trinity Hospital 75 
Tweed, the 42, 15, 155 
Tweedies, the 7a, 77, 78, 7o, 30, 36, tao7 


do. varied spellings of the name; original 
charters ; of Wrae, Kilbucho, Drumel- 
zier, and Oliver Castle; slaughter of 
John, Lord Fleming, by 86, 88; 
motto ‘‘Thole and Think’’; John of 
Drumelzier founds chaplaincy in 
Biggar Kirk; Decree of Lords of 
Council confirmed by James V; James 
Tweedie marries Catherine Fraser; 
Tweedies of Whitslade and Glenkirk ; 
feuds with the Geddeses 89 to 91 
Walter Tweedie, Exhorter for Brough- 
ton and Dawyck; sureties for good 
behaviour required from ; go 
do. Wrae Castle; of Dreva and Wrae; of 
Kilbucho and Whitslade; complaint 
by the King’s Advocate ; the Weapon 
Shawing at Peebles; William of Wrae 
as a Commissioner ; Thomas of Oliver ; 
Alexander of Quarter and Whitslade; 
Thomas Stevenson buys’ Rachan, 
Wrae, and Duckpool; Rachan House; 
the arms of 


QI to 97 
do. of Nether Stirkfield, and of Drumelzier 33 
do. in Burnetland : 35 
do. of Wrae 


Tweedie of Quarter 
do. of Drumelzier 82, 147 
do. James of Drumelzier murders John, Lord 


Fleming; founds chaplainrie in Biggar 
Kirk; sent into exile 
do. James of Cardon 


34, 35> 81, 216 
82 


136 
84 
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Tweedie, John, Tutor of Drumelzier 194 
do. Walter, Exhorter and Reader at Broughton, 
Glenholm, Kilbucho, and Dawyck 196 
do. Walter of Mote 231 
do. Alexander do. 233 
do. William, at Bothwell Brig 253 
do. do. seeks benefits of the Church 253, 254 
do. Michael, Kent see preface 
do. James of Rachan, Quarter, and Merlindale, 
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